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HISTOEICAL SKETCH 

OF THE 

NATIVE STATES OF INDIA. 


INTEODUCTOEY CIIAPTEE. 

The affairs of India conmuind at present an interest far 
greater tliau was bestowed upon tliem at any previous 
lime. Tliis is as true of that not incousiderabie portion 
of tlie country which still remains under native rulers as 
of the larger portion which has come under the direct 
sway of the British Government. The country has 
passed through various stages of its political history, and 
these afford useful subjects of study to the historian and 
to the statesman. The first stage comprised the long and 
comparatively peaceful period when, prior to the invasion 
of Mahmud of Ghizni, the nation owned the sway of 
sovereigns of its own race and faith. This would ui?- 
doubtedly be the most interesting portion of its history 
for tlie study of the character and the institutions of the 
people in their native integrity. But though there are 
abundant tra^^es of the country having tlien attained a 
high degree of prosperity and civilisation, so little is 
known in regard to the details of the principles of the 
government, or the condition of the people during this 
lime, and so completely have all tiaditions connected 
with them been efiaced by the long period of foreign rule 
which followed, that a study of the history of this epoch 
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iNTEOD. seems of value to the investigator of antiquarian re- 
• — ,__L. searclies rather than to the practical statesman. That 
tlie energies belonging to this purely native progress long 
ago exhausted themselves, was seen conspicuously in the 
manner in which all tlie once powerful Native States suc- 
cumbed to the inroads of the Mahomedan invader. 

The invasion of India by Mahmud of Ghizni, in the 
early part of the eleventh century, introduces us to the 
second, or Maliomedan, period of Indian history. The 
Maliomedan Empire j)roperly commences from the esta- 
blishment of the scat of government at Dellu, by Kntb- 
ud-din, in the year 1206 ; and from that date to the 
decline of the empire in 1707 is one of tlie longest 
periods of foreign rule whidi any country lias ever 
witnessed. ^I'liis fact is in itself a most instructive sub- 
ject for study, as bearing on the character of tlie con- 
quered and conquering races and their institutions. The 
Mahomedan rule, soon attained the status of a great 
empire ; and during a considerable portion of the Mogul 
period, from Akbar to Aurangzib, as well as in some of 
the preceding reigns, the Courts of Agra and Delhi, alike 
in their niagnilicence and in the largeness of their public 
measures, did not merely rival, but surpass, the best 
European Governments of the day. The institutions of 
Akbar in particular, the very advanced principles of 
toleration and justice to the conquered race which he 
introduced into his government — the influence of which 
was felt in several succeeding reigns — ;are worthy of 
imitation by the most enlightened Governments of any 
period. This great warrior, though belonging to an age 
which had but scarcely emerged from liarbarism, recog- 
nised the sound principle that a Government must rest 
on (he affections of the people. The measures which he 
a'ioptcd with this view for breaking down the barriers 
between the conquering and the, conquered races are 
worthy of all praise. With the noble race of Eajputs, in 
particidar, he entered into intimate relations. ■ He so far 
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overcame their prejudices that their principal families introd. 
gave their daughters in marriage to himself, and to his 
children ; while their sons led his armies to the field, 
achieved his conquests, and filled the principal offices in 
his administration. The Hindu States of Eajputana were 
under his rule more powerful, more prosperous and more 
influential, that they are at the present day ; and when 
we are further told that this enlightened ruler authorised 
Hindft. widows to marry, mitigated the 'horrors of Sati, 
and forbade marriages before the age of puberty — mea- 
sures the re-introduction of some of which liave been 
laurels to the ablest administrators of our own day — it is 
impossible not to admire the wisdom and large-hearted- 
ness of his policy. 

But the Mahomedan rule, like all other despotisms, 
contained within itself the seeds of decay. A Govern- 
ment which owes its success entirely to the personal 
character of the ruler aflbrds no guarantee for continued 
progress. Akbar was a great ruler, but it was impossible 
even for Akbar to provide that he should be succeeded 
by another Akbar. To this defect, inherent in all per- 
sonal governments, was added another of even greater 
magnitude in the •unsettled lades of succession among 
children by several wives. The bloody contests and the 
unfeeling murders resulting from this cause distracted, 
and still continue to distract, the best of Mahomedan 
rules, as is painfully witne.ssed even at the present day, in 
the troubles Avhich surround our ally of Afghanistan. 

The latter part of almost every reign of the successors of 
Akbar was clouded and unsettled by those contests, and 
when finally the bigoted Aurangzib departed from the 
wise principles of toleration introduced by his great an- 
cestor, and by cruelties, persecutions, and repeated acts 
of faithlessness alienated the aflcctions of his allies and 
subjects, the Mogul empire began rapidly to decline. 

After a long and brilliant reign, during which he extended 
the limits his empire farther than any of his prede- 
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INTROD. cessors, lived to see tlie death of Sivaii, the founder of the 
' — ) — power that was to supplant his own ; even to wreak ven- 
geance on his successor — this great potentate, amidst all 
his triumphs, felt and felt keenly, before he descended 
into his grave, that the sceptre was departing from the 
Mogul. ‘ His last letter.'^,’ says Elphinstone, ‘ sliowed the 
failure of his hopes in this world, his dread of tliat to 
come.’ 

Upon the ruin of the Mogul rose the power df the 
Marhcitiis, whose predatory career forms the third stage 
in Indian history. For more than a century these active, 
restless, lawless warrioi s undoubtedly exercised a pre- 
dominant sway over Indian affairs, holding a considerable 
extent of territory under their own dire‘ct rule, and ex- 
torting contributions from most of the other Governments 
in the country. Jkit their career, which was one of 
rapine and plunder, has scarcely any claim to tlie attri- 
butes of a settled goyei'innent, mu(-h less to those of a 
great empire. 

From the final breaking down- of the Marhata con- 
federacy, in 1817, commences the absolute sovereignly 
of the great power which is yet destined to ])lay an im- 
portant part in the future history of this ancient nation. 
The territorial acquisitions and the influence of the 
£ngli.sh Government commenced from the middle of the 
eighteenth century, but its undisputed supremacy and 
claim to cmjiire can properly reckon only from the com- 
plete cripiiling of the Miirhatas in 1817. The time 
which has elapsed from that event to the present day 
is indeed but short, but the rajiid changes which have 
taken place, even in this short interval, and the great 
strides in material and mental progress which have been 
made, cannot fail to convince the thoughtful native that 
his country has now entered ujion a career which has no 
parallel in its previous history, whilst the stable character 
of the government, and the settled principles of its 
action, give the guarantee that the career thus com- 
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menced is destined to progress without material inter- 
ruption. Comparisons have often been challenged and 
made between the Mogul and the British rule in India, 
but such comparisons between a power which was still 
enveloped to a certain degree in barbarism, and one 
which is wielding all the resources, the knowledge, and 
the enlightened principles of a civilisation entirely modern 
and ycry recent, can only be regarded as ostentatious. 
There are, however, as already noticed, fevourable 
features in the Mahomedan rule which the English Go- 
vernment cannot lay claim to, and which it would be 
profitable for the English statesman to lay to heart. The 
Mahomedan Government was one which in every sense 
of the term lived in tlie country, acting upon the jieojdo 
and reacted upon by them in the moet direct manner. 
The splendour of their Courts and the wealth of their 
aristocracy redounded to the benefit of the ^''Goplc, 
amongst whom all their acquisitions were spent in a 
manner calculated to stimulate and encourage native art, 
whilst the administration of public afiliirs was to a great 
extent, if not entirely, in the hands of the natives who 
held the principal offices in the civil administration, and 
enjoyed no sniall share in the command of the armies. 
These advantages, which touch the mainspring of national 
life and prosperity, are necessarily wanting in the British 
system, and it must be admitted that, in the o{)inion of 
the natives, this detracts somewhat from the benefits 
which that system otherwise confers. The superior 
science and. resources of the British nation have annihi- 
lated whatever native arts or manufactures had been in 
existence, and* have introduced nothing in their stead, 
whilst the exclusiveness of their national character and 
the still more exclusive nature of the administrative 
machinery adojited in India, have shut out the people 
from all share in the political administration of their 
affairs. The British Government, in fact, professes to ad- 
minister the vast vital intei'csts of an extensive nation by 
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introd. means of a foreign agency fluctuating and uncertain in 
- — , — its character, and without availing itself to any con- 
siderable extent of the aid and counsels of the people 
whose interests are mainly aflected by its legislation. 

In making these remarks I am simply asserting a tact 
to whicli it is necessary to allude in marking tlie striking 
differences bet^veen the system of the British rule and of 
that which preceded it : they are advanced for that pur- 
pose only. Sure I am that the distinguished statesmen by 
whom the government of British India has been, and 
continues to be administered, liad and have no object 
more at heart than the improvement of the country and 
the advancement of its 2 >eople. If there sliould be any 
doubt upon that subject, the noble despiitch of the Dftke 
of Argyll, transmitted to India in 1871, would be suf- 
ficient to dissipate it. That despatcli contained within it 
the germs of a system by wliich the natives of India will 
be gradually brought more largely into the administrative 
machinery. 

Meanwhile it is a satisfaction to reflect that, owing to 
the more recent [)olicy of tlie British Government, tliere 
still survive many native States independent as to tlieir 
internal action, wliich afford now, and for year's to come 
will continue to afford, some ojrening for native talent and 
native ambition, some ojiportunities for solving* the great 
question of native advancement. These States, containing 
near-ly 60t),000 squai'c miles, and inhabited by forty-eiglit 
millions of people, ai’e scattered over the different parts 
of India. They arc peopled by almost all the nationalities 
into which the country is divided. They thus form so 
many centres where the Sikh, the Mahomedan, tire 
Riljput, the Marliata, and the ltravidi<an can eacli bring 
out to the best advantage whatever may be peculiar and 
excellent in his national character and national institu- 
tions, under' the generalising influence of English prin- 
ciples and English civilisation. Their opporturjities for 
this lie essentially in the future. Deprived centuries ago 
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of their independence, ground down by tlie Marhatas, 
restored to ease and safety by the Jiritish in 1817, they 
had not till within the last sixteen years shaken off the 
mistrust engendered ])artly by a retrospect of the past, 
but more even by the sight of the absorbing process occa- 
sionally put into action around them. But the Boyal 
Proclamation transmitted to India by the present Earl of 
Derby in 1859, and the unmistakable manner in wdiich 
the spirit of that proclamation has been carried out, have 
dissipated all alarms. Never were loyalty and good feel- 
ing more widely spread amongst the native princes of 
India than at the present moment. The moral influence 
thus gained givesithe paramount power opportunities for 
urging the feudatory chiefs to adopt measui’es of progress 
and liberality. It is to be hoped that in the course of 
time there will be cemented between that power and 
its feudatories a confidence and affection such as can 
be born only of a complete comprehension of the native 
modes of thought on the one side, and an appreciation 
of the great moral ends aimed at by modern civilisation 
on the other. An understanding of that description would 
be the certain prelude to the grounding of a system com- 
pared to which that even of Akbar was ‘ the baseless fabric 
of a vision.’ When not only the higher governing classes 
— who already appreciate tlie truth — but the great mass 
of Englishmen employed in India shall have schooled 
themselves to believe that real predominance consists 
alone, not in belonging to a mis-called dominant race, but 
in predominance in learning, in ability, in tlio higher 
mental qualities and moral powers of a man, irrespective 
of his colour,* his nationality, and his creed ; when, too, 
tlie native shall have completely learned, as he is fast 
learning, that to take part in (he aflairs of the present age 
it will be necessary to abandon prejudices which restrict 
liis progress, then only may we feel confident that India 
is entering upon a path which will tend to her advance- 
ment in greatness, and open out careers for her sons. 
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THE NATIVE STATES OF INDIA. 

Judging from the increasing numbers of thoughtful minds 
who now-a-days devote themselves to the consideration 
of these important questions, the subject will, it is 
certain, sooner or later attract earnest attention, and be 
treated in a manner which its importance demands. 
Meanwhile it is possible that the task may be facilitated 
by a sketch giving an insight into the past career and 
history of the Native States. That career, it must be 
owned, displays little of the action of the people' but, 
like the history of all Governments of the past, consists 
simply in the wars, the exploits, and the successions of 
their rulers. But the story is by no means wanting in 
events of interest, or in indications of lifg and vitality cal- 
culated in many instances to excite the pride of the rulers 
and the ruled of these States in their past. And pride in 
the past, I need hardly say, affords the best guarantee for 
development and improvement in the future. 




PEEFACE. 


Till': WANT of a c'oudciisod Iiisloiical skotcli of tlio Kitivc 
dynasties now A'i^niing in India lias boon felt alike in that 
country and in England. Proposals to supply the want 
have from time to time been mooted. Had any of these 
been carried to their legitimate conclusion, the present 
publication would never have seen the light. 

It happened, however, that information reached me in 
tlie course of last, year that the labours in the same direc- 
tion of a gentleman most competent to do justice to the 
subject had been indefinitely postponed. 1 had just then 
completed a literary work on which I had for some time 
been engaged, and the di'.dre to supply a great public 
want induced -me to lake up the dropped thread. 

Indian subjects had long been familiar to me, and the 
history of several important Ekitive States had previously 
engaged my study and altcntion. I should, neverthclc.ss, 
haye felt myself unequal to the task of coudiicting to 
completion a work so extensive, had I not possessed in 
my library all the authorities necessary for the purpose. 
I made a diligent use of the materials thus at my dis- 
posal, and gave iny undivided time and attention to the 
subject. Titc work is uow completixl If it should fail 
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to fulfil tlie expect? itioiKs t)f those who liave felt tlie 
want of sueli a book of reference, 1 can assure tlieiu 
that I liave grudged no toil, and, dcpend(?nt entirely 
jis I was on ray own exertions, have spared no pains 
to bring it as nearly as possible, to the required stan- 
dard. 

Such a work must necessarily be of the nature of ii 
conipihition. This aspires to be nothing more. I have 
gone to the best authorifies and have delibemtely robbed 
them. In the widest sense of the terra, I have been ‘ the 
burglar of others’ intellects.’ Of Colonel Tod’s ‘Annals 
and Antiquities of Eajasthan ; ’ of Captahi Grant Duff’s 
‘ History of the Mahrattas ; ’ of Sir John Malcolra’s 
‘ Centi’al India,’ I Inive availed myself larg(‘ly. Chiefly, 
however, certainly more generally, are ray oblig.ations 
due to Mr. Aitchison’s invaluable collection of ‘Treaties, 
Engageraents, and Simnuds,’ a work which contains 
within it all the inodern part of the infoi raation I Inivc 
condensed, and which must alwiiys constitute a mate- 
rial basis for such a compilation as the present. I owe 
ranch likewise to El ph hist one’s ‘History of India;’ to 
Ferislita's ‘ History of the Dekkan ; ’ to a work published 
{inonyinously in 1833, entitled ‘An Historical Sketch of 
the rrinces of India;’ to an admirable snraraary, evi- 
dently officially inspired, of the history of the several 
states of India attiiched to the ‘ Agra Gazctteci’ ’ for 1841 
or 1842 ; to the Gazetteers of Hamilton and Thornton ; 
and to a printed summary compiled in the Foreign 
Department in 18G9, by Mr. Talboys Wheeler. I have 
made passing references to various articles in the ‘ Calcutta 
lie view ’ and in ‘ Asiatic Kesearches ; ’ to the works of Mill, 
Tlioi ii, Stewart, and others ; but those specially mentioned 
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CHAPTER I. 

UDAIPUR or MUWAR. 

A 

Area — 11,614 sq. miles. Popui.ation — 1,161,400. 

Krvenue — About 4,000,000 rupees. 

‘ With the exception of Jaisalinir,’ writes the learned 
author of the ‘Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan,’ 
‘Mewar is the only dynasty of these races which has 
outlived eight centuries of foreign domination in the same 
lands where conquest placed them. The Rana still ]ros- 
sesscs nearly the same extent of territory whi(*h his 
ancestors held wlien the conqueror from Ghizni first 
crossed the “ blue waters” of the Indus to invade India ; 
while the other families now ruling in the north-west of 
Rajasthan arc the relics of ancient dynasties driven from 
their pristine seats of power, or other -minor branches 
who have erected their own fortunes. This circumstance 
adds to the dignity of the Ranas, and is the cause of the 
general homage they receive, notwithstanding the diminu- 
tion of their power. Though we cannot give the princes 
of Mewdr an ancestor in the Persian Noshirvan, nor 
assert so confidently as Sir Thomas Roe his claims to 
descent from the celebrated Porus, the opponent of 
Alexander, we can carry him into regions of antiquity 
more remote than the Persian, and which would satisfy 
the most fastidious in respect to ancestry.’ 

The origin of the family of the present Rina of 
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constituted my main sources of su])[)1y. Nor, Avhoii men- 
tioning’ my obligations, can I omit tlie name of my 
valued friend Mr. Eunga Chari li, Controller to the house- 
liold of the Maliarajji of Mysore, a gentleman wliose vast 
range of learning, great acquaintance with aihiirs, sound 
compreliensive views, and lofty character render liim an 
irwaliiablc ally to anyone engaged in literary work. 

Of the Native States treated of in tlie first six parts of 
this volume, all, I thiidc, may fairly be classed amongst 
those which are in subsidiary alliance with the British 
(Tovernment.^ The seventh part gives a brief account of 
the states and estates, classed as ‘ Mediatized and Minor,' 
wlu(di though under the suzerainty of, are not in direct 
alliance with, the British Government. There remain 
then the countries in Asia which have entered into 
treaties with the Government of British India. These are 
practically ind(^pendent. They may be said broadly to 
('onqa ise Persia, Beluclilstan, Afghanistan and the fron- 
tier tribes, Nipal, Gurkha, Sikkim, Bhutan, Burma, and 
Siam ; and their history may perhaps form a se])arate 
volume. 

One word as to the mode of division I have adopted. 
I have thought it convenient, instead of grouping stales 
according to their individual size, to follow the natural 
order of the divisions in which they lie. Thus beginning 
with Eajpiitana — the division containing the oldest 
monairchies in India, probably in the world — and taking 
after it its neighbours in Central India and Bundelkhand, 
I liave followed in succession with Western, Southern, 
and North-Western India. I have indicated the history 
of the principal states in tliese six divisions with such 
detail as a mere sketch of them seemed to authorise, and 
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Udaipur is lost in antiquity. According to the best 
authenticated tradition, tlie sovereign of tliat part of the 
country had been treaclierously murdered in the second 
century of the Christian era. His favourite wife, who 
was absent at the time, alone escaped the general 
slang] iter. She was then pi’egnant, and in due course 
gave birth to a son. As soon after his birth as Avas prac- 
ticable she made over the boy to a Brahman womaij, with 
directions that he should be brouglit up as a Brahman. 
Slie then mounted the pile to rejoin her lost lord. The 
boy was Bappii Eiiwul, the ancestor of the Ihinas of 
Udaipur. 

Brought up as a Bhil, amongst tli£ Bhils, the child 
soon became known as the most daring son of the forest. 
He killed birds, chased wild beasts, and Avas the leader of 
his comrades in all their exploits. One day, after a deed 
of more than ordinary daring, the youths Avho accompanied 
him declared tliey Avould elect him as their King. One 
of them, to note their choice, cut his finger, and witli the 
blood issuing from the Avound made the royal mark on 
his forehead.^ 'flicy then repaired to tlie cliicf of the 
tribe, avIio confirmed all that they had done. 

On attaining manhood Bappu EuavuI sought a Avider 
field for his operations. He established a great reputa- 
tion, connected himself by marriage Avith the royal house 
of MalAVii, expelled the ‘ barbarians ’ who had usurped 
his family domains, and finally fixed the seat of his 
government at Chitor, Avhere he ruled the whole of 
Kajputiinii. He died at the patriarchal age of a hundred 
years.''^ 


' This remarkable ceremonial is 
still kept up, a Bhil being still the 
principal actor in the investiture, 
and the material used for marking 
being his own blood. It is stated also, 
and there can be no doubt of the fact, 
that the custom was adhered to forty 
years ago, that whenever the Kana 
of lidaipur crossed the Mahf river, 
an individual, of a tribe descended 


from a Chohan Rajput by a Bhil 
motlier, was sacrificed, his throat 
being cut, and his body thrown into 
the river. — Vide An Historical 
Sketch of the Prmces of India, 
1833. 

* The legend adds that, ‘ ad- 
vanced in years, he abandoned bis 
children and his country, carried his 
arms west to Khorassan, and there 
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witli iis ])rocisi(m as the authorities to which I had 

atrt*ess would j)erinit. If 1 may not liavc succeeded in 
accoiuplisliing all tliat lias been desired, I shall at least 
have opened a patliway to others alike more competent 
and commanding more secret sources of information. 

With respect to the spelling of the cities and pro- 
vinces of India, I liave followed the system laid down 
Professor Ploelunaim in liis ‘Geograpliy of India and 
Ijiirma.’ 
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I have stated that the legend records the birth of 
Bappii Rawul as having taken place in the second century 
of the Cliristian era ; but later investigations have proved 
beyond a doubt that ho reigned in the eighth century, 
his capture of Chitor having taken place about 728 a.d. 
Between him and Samarsi, tlie twenty-third king of his^ 
race, occurs a break of nearly five hundred years. Of 
the events of these years the industry of Colonel Tod 
has obtained a trace, but it would be foreign to iny present 
purpose to enter upon a subject so vast and so remote. 
Samdrsi, who flourished in the twelfth century, was a 
great warrior. The bard of the period describes him as 
being tlje ‘ Ulysso-s of the host ; brave, cool, and skilful m 
the light ; prudent, wise, and eloquent in council ; pious 
on all occasions ; beloved by his own chiefs, and reveied 
by the vassals of the Cholian.’ In alliance with his 
brother-in-law Prithwi-Ilaj, the Hindu King of Delhi, 
Samdrsi went fortl\ to meet the Tartar invaders of India. 
The battle which ensued lasted three days (1193) and 
terminated in the defeat of the Hindus, and the death of 


Samdrsi and all liis chiefs. 

Samdrsi was succeeded by his son Kama, and ho, a 
few years later, by his cousin Kdhap, son of Samarsi’s 
brother. This prince first changed the title of the 
Sovereign of Udaipur from Hdwul to Hand, by which it 

has ever since been known. 

From Kdhap to Ldkamsi, a space of half a century, 
nine iirinces of Chitor were crowned. Of these nine, six 
fell in battle. This period is described by contemporary 
annalists as a period of ‘ confusion and strife within and 
without.’ I therefore pass it over. _ ^ 

Kami Ldkamsi succeeded to his father s 
1275. It was during his reign that Chitor had the firs 
experience of Mahomedan invasion. Win st he was 
yet a lad, his uncle, the Kegent Bhimsi, beat off an attack 

eatablished himself and marned now ^om he had a numerous offspring.’ 
wives among the harbaiians, by 
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of Alla-u-din, King of Delhi, upon Chitor. But in 1303 
the attack was renewed. The Edna, surrounded by 
all his sons but one — and that one he had sent away to 
preserve the duration of his race — after defending the 
place to the utmost, met the assailants in the breach and 
carried death into, or met it in, the ranks of the enemy. 
Yet the .surviving son did not despair. He had, too, with 
him the son of his eldest brother, the renowned Jlamir, 
d(>stined to bo the saviour of his coiintry. Noticing the 
capacity of the latter, the Ean;i rcjsigned in a short time 
the kingdom in his firvour. Left untrammelled, Rjuia 
Ildmir soon made the country .so unpleasant to Alla-u-diu 
that that prince was glad to mal<e ov^cr Chitor jto Mal- 
d('M), the Eajpiit chief of Jalor, wliom he had enrolled 
amongst his vassals, and to return to Delhi. In a few 
years (1313) ITamir recovered tlae capital of his ancestors, 
and, it is asserted by tlie Ilindii writers, defeated and took 
prisoner the successor of Alla-u-din, who was marching to 
recover Chitor; nor did he release his captive until he had 
surrendered four conquered districts and paid a lakh of 
rupees and a hundred elephants for his ransom. Under 
the rule of this great prince, the glories of EiijputanA 
revived. lie was the sole Hindu pi ince of power left in 
India. All the ancient dynasties had been crushed ; and 
the ancestors of the present princes of Jodhpur and 
Jaipur, and many others, brought their levies, paid 
homage, and obeyed the summons of the great ruler who 
had asserted the vajour of the Hindus, and established 
their rule in tlie part of India most congenial to them. 

The administration of Hamir is stated to have been 
mild and paternal, and to have brought great prosperity 
to his subjects. He died, full of years, in 1365, ‘ leaving 
a name, still honoured in Mewar, as one of the wisest and 
most gallant of her princess, and bequeathing a well- 
established and extensive power to his son.’ ^ 

Tlie son, Khaitsi Rand, was a worthy successor, of his 

* Tod’s Rdjdsthdn, 
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great father. He added to his dominions by several con- chap. 
quests, and even obtained a victory over the Emperor ' — 
Humayun at Bakrdl. Unhappily he was slain in a 
family broil with his vassal, the chief of Bunaoda, whose 
daughter he was about to espouse.' 

He was succeeded (1383) by Lakha Edna, an able 
man, a capable warrior, and a gj'eat patron of the arts. 

He, too, increased las doinitiions ; but, more tlian that, he 
settledEis frontier’, and discovered and worked silver mines 
in Jaoara. He was, likewise, victorious against the Ma- 
homedan King of Delhi, Mahomed Sliah L6di, but in 
driving that monarch’s army from Gya was slain-. His 
name still lives a^ of the ruler who was at once the 
patron of arts and the benefactor of his country. 

The death of Lakha Edna left the throne to a minoi', 
Mdkalji. His rights werr; zealously guarded in his early 
youth by his elder brother Chonda, self-excluded from 
the inheritance.^ On his coining of age, ho evinced all 
tire high qualities of his race, and he achieved no incon- 
siderable renown in the field ; but in the midst of his 
triumphs lie was assassinated at Madaria by liis uncles. 


* Tod’s lidjd^fhdn. 

^ The history of the self- exclu- 
sion of Chonda is curious. It is 
thus told by Colonel Tod:— ^ Lakha 
Kana was advanced in years, his 
sons and grandsons estahlislied in 
suitable domains, when the cocoa 
nut came” from llininiil, Prince of 
]\Iarwar, to alliance his daughter with 
Chonda, heir of Mdwar. When the 
embassy was announced, Chonda 
was absent, and the old chief was 
seated in Ids chair of state, sur- 
rounded by his ctmrt. The mes- 
senger of Hymen was courteously 
received by Lakha, who observed 
that Chonda would soon return and 
take the gage ; for,” added he, draw- 
ing his lingers over ' is moustachios, 
“ 1 don’t suppose you send such play - 
things to an old greybeard like hie.” 
This sally was of course applauded 
and repeated: but Chonda, otiended 


at delicacy being sacrificed to wit, 
decliiKid accepting the symbol which 
his father had even in jest suppospal 
might be intended for him ; and as it 
could not be returned without insult 
to Kinmul, the old Pana, incamsed 
at his son’s obstinacy, agreed to 
accept it himself, provided Chonda 
would swear to renounce his birth- 
right in the event of his having a 
son, and be to the child but the first 
of his ‘^vajputs.” He swore to ful- 
fil his father’s wishes.’ 

Right loyally he observed them. 
Rut it was an unfortunate policy that 
required the sacrilice. The right of 
primogeniture was compromised, and 
the making the elder branch of the 
family a powerful vassal clan with 
ckaims to the throne proved more 
disastrous in its consequences than 
the arms of the Moguls and the 
Marhatas. 
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PAET natural brothers of his father, for an unintentional 

— ^ — offence.^ 

Tlie successor of Mbkalji was Kiimbho Band (1419). 
lie is reported to have been one of the ablest princes who 
ever sat upon a throne. He possessed, it is said, the 
energy of Haniir, the artistic tastes of Lakha, and a 
genius as comprehensive as either, and he was more for- 
tunate. Asa warrior he was unsurpassed amongst ITindh 
sovereigns. He inflicted, in 1440, a terrible defeat upon 
the allied Mahomedan sovereigns of Mdlwii and Gujrat, 
taking the former prisoner, and ‘setting him at liberty 
not only without ransom, but with gifts.’ Subsequently 
he defeated the forces of the King of Dglhi, erected thirty- 
two fortresses for the defence of Ins dominions, and 
fortified the passes. He was a man of literary tastes, and 
a poet himself. Kor, con.sidering that he married the 
most beautiful Hindu princess of tlie age, can he be re- 
garded as insensible to female beauty. 

Kfimblnj Eauil had enjoyed a prosperous reign of 
fifty years when (1523) he was assassinated by his son ! 
Tlie cause of the parricidal act was simply lust to reign. 

The parricide, by name llda, but known in the annals 
as Hatiaro or the Murderer, did indeed succeed, but he 
ruled but a short time. In the four years of his adminis- 
• tration ho lowered the character of his race and diminished 
the glory of his country. He was driven from the country 
by Ills Iwother Eaemal, and, fleeing to Delhi, was struck 
dead by lightning. 

Eaemal succeeded in 1474. His first act was to defeat 
the King of Delhi, who had espoused the cause of his 
nepliews, in a pitched battle. He then pardoned the 
nephews, who became faithful and valiant subjects. He 
was very succc.ssful likcnvise in the wars he carried on 
with the Mahomedan King of Malwii. Unfortunately his 
domestic; happiness was marred by the disunion amongst 
his sons. The episode recounting their feuds is one of 

> Tod. 
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the most interesting and instructive in the annals of Eaj- 
piitdnd, but it would be out of place in this voluincd 
Kaemal Band died, after a prosperous reign, in 1509.' 
He was succeeded by his son, Sdnga Ednd. ‘ With tins 
prince,’ writes Colonel Tod, ‘ Mewdr reached the summit 
of her prosperity. To use their own metaphor, » he was 
the urn on the pinnacle of her glory.” From him we 
shall witness this glory on the wane ; and, tliough many 
rays of splendour illuminated her declining career, they 
served but to gild the ruin.’ ^ 

Some idea ot the glory of S;lnga lidn/i may be gathered 
from the enumeration of the retinue by Avhich he was 
followed when he^marched to the battle-field. ‘ Eighty 
thousand horses,’ writes the authority already quoted, 
‘ seven lldjds of the liighest rank, nine Eiios, and one 
hundred and four chieftains bearing the title of Edwul and 
Edwut, with five hundred war elephants, followed him to 
the field. The Erinces of Mjirwar and Ambar did him 
homage, and tlie Eaos of Gwaliar, Ajmir, Sikri, Eaesen, 
Kalpi, Chanderi, Bundi, Gagraon, Earnpiira, and Abu 
served him as tributaries or held of him as chief.’ 

Sanga Eiimi was a great ruler. IBs first act Avas to 
allay the disorders occasioned by the intestine feuds of his 
family. He then organised his forces to repulse the in- 
vasion of the Mahomedans from Delhi atid Mfdwa. These 
he defeated in eighteen pitched battles, in tAvo of Avliich 
— those of Bakrdl and Ghatolli — he Avas ojrposed by 
Ibrahim Lodi in person. But the invasion of the famous 
Baber came then to decide Avhether Hindostan Avas to be 
the .spoil of the Mussulman or appanage of the Hindfi. 
Victory seemed at first to smile on die latter. When the 
vanguards of the tAvo armies met at Kamia, near Sikri, 
on February 11, 15117, the Tai tar invaders, though re- 
inforced from their main body, Averc repulsed with heavy 
loss. ‘If’ writes El pfi instone, ‘ tlie Eana had pressed on 
during the first panic it is probable he Avould have ob- 
^ Vida TotVs Uajadlum, . * Ibid. 
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tained an easy victory ; he chose to withdraw to his 
encampment after his success, and thus allowed Bdber 
ample time to take up a position and to fortify his camp, 
so as to make it a difficult matter to assail him.’ 

On March 16 following, the decisive battle took place. 
Baber sallied from his entrenchments, at the head of all 
his army, and attacked the Hindus at Biana. For several 
hours the battle raged fiercely, but, when the result was 
most doubtful, the chief of Eaysiii, by name Sillaidi, who 
commanded the van of the Hindu host, deserted to the 
enemy, and Stinga Edna was forced to retire from the 
field, himself wounded and the choicest of his chieftains 
slain. He retreated towards the hills of Mewar, having 
announced his fixed determination never to re enter Chi tor 
but with victory. Had his life been spared he might have 
redeemed the pledge, but the year’ of his defeat was the 
last of his existence. He died at Baswa, on the frontier 
of Mewar, not without suspicion of poison. 

It is, perhaps, not unfitting to I'ecord in this place the 
account given of the personal form and qualities of one who 
was not only the most famous representative of the most 
ancient existing dynasty in the world, but also the most 
ffimous Hindu sovereign in India. ‘ SangaEana ’ — writes 
the author of the ‘ Eajasthan ’ — ‘ was of tlie middle stature, 
but of great muscular strength ; fair in complexion, with 
unusually large eyes, which appear to be peculiar to his 
descendants. He exhibited at liis death but the frag- 
ments of a warrior. One eye was lost in the broil with 
his bi'other, an arm in the action with the Lddi Iving of 
Delhi, and he was a cripple owing to a limb being broken 
by a cannon ball in another, while he counted eighty 
wounds from the sword or lance on various parts of his 
body. He was celebrated for ei:ergetic enterprise, of 
which his capture of M(')zaffer, King of Malwa, is a cele- 
brated instance ; and his successful storm of the almost 
impregjiablc Einthambbr, though defended by the im- 
perial General, A li, gained him great renown. He erected 
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a small palace at Kanua, on the line which he determined chap. 

should be the northern limit of Mewar, and, had ho been 

succeeded by a prince possessed of his foresight and judg- 
ment, Baber’s descendants might not have retained the 
sovereignty of India.’ 

Shnga Ihina was succeeded, in 1530, by his eldest sur- 
viving son, Katna It:ina. Ho reigned only live years, but 
before he died had the satislaction of seeing Baber depart. 


leaving the territories ot his father undiminished. He 
was succeeded, in 1535, by his brother Bikramajlt. This 
prince was daring and foolhardy, but without talent. 
Defeated in the field by Bahadur, King ot Giijrat, he was 
be.siegcd by that vnonarch in Chitor. ’Ihis lamous capital, 
after a des|)crate and bloody defence, was taken and 
sacked. But Bahadiir, summoned to move against Hu- 
mayun, . sirou left his conquest, and Bikramajit Buna 
recovered his capital. But he had learned nothing and 
forgotten nothing. His insolence to his nobles caused a 
rebellion. He was deposed and put to deatli, and Banbir, 
natural son of the brother of Sanga Ihinii, apirointed to 
reiun in his stead. Banbir Ihina reigned, however, only 
until such time as the posthumous son ot Sanga Kanawas 
able to assert his riglrts. The name of this prince was 
IJdai Singh. He ascended the throne in 1541-2. He was 
a weak, yielding character, born to be ruled by others. 
Such characters are usually governed by the daring and 
the unscrupulous. Cdai Singh Edna rvas no exception 
to the nde. Attacked in 1568 by the great Akbar, his 
capital, after another desperate defence, again sucermrbed. 
I'ldai Singh tied to the forests of Kajpipli, and dred there 
four yearvs later, after arr unhappy aird inglorrous rergn. 

His son, Perta[) Eanfi, ‘ succeeded to the trtles and 
honours of an illustrious lioirsc, but without a caprtal, 
without resources— his kindred arrd clans dispirited by 
reverses’ He losscssed, however, many ot the noble 
qualities of his gramllather. Hever despairing, nobly 
siipportcd by his adherents, the princes and clansmen of 
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the family, lie established himself at Komulmir, and re- 
organised the country for a prolonged struggle with the 
invader. Alone of all tlie sovereign princes of Eajputand 
he refused to ally his house with the Mogul. He refused 
this ‘degradation,’ as he considered it, whilst yet struggling 
for existence ; even when he saw the sovereign of Jodhpur 
eniiched by four provinces, bringing witli them a revenue 
of nearly 16,00,000 rupees, for merely making tlyii con- 
cession. But virtue did liot remain always unrewarded. 
It is true that in the plain of Iluldighat (1576) he met 
with a crusliing defeat from the sou of Akbar, afterwards 
his successor ; and, after a series of encounters witli ad- 
verse fortune, determined, with liis family and trusting 
friends, to abandon Mewar, and found another kingdom on 
tlie Indus. He had already set out, when the unexampled 
devotion of his minister placed in his hands the means of 
continuing the contest. Turning upon liis adversaries, he 
smote them in the hinder part, and in one short cam- 
paign (1586) recovered all Mewar — Chitor, Ajniir, and 
Mandelgarh alone excejited. Cut off from Chitor, he 
established a new capital at lldaijiiir, a place which sub- 
sccpiently gave its name to the kingdom. He died in 
1597, leaving behind him a i e])utation for ‘ undaunted 
lieroism, inflexible fortitude, that whii'h “keeps heroism 
bright,” and perseverance.’ 

Amra liana, the eldest son, succeeded to the throne 
of tldaipiir. He was too fond of ease and dignity to be 
a great warrior, but he did, nevertherlcss, achieve some 
great things. In 1608 he defeated the Imperial army at 
Deweir. Jehangir, to revenge himself, made over Chitor 
to Sugra, uncle of Ami’a, but who had deserted his 
family. But the experiment failed. Siigra reigned in 
solitary grandeur for eight years, without conciliating a 
single lliypxit noble. Then his conscience smote him, 
and lie restored Chitor to its rightful owner. With 
tliat fortress the Ihina acipiired no less than eighty of 
the chief towns or fortresses of Mewar. 

Jhit a great trial was awaiting him. The Prince 
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Kliurm, afterwards the Emperor Sliali Jehaii, was about chap. 

to invade his dominions. Again did the Earia collect all liis - 

disposable forces, ‘ the might of their hills.’ But all was 
in vain. He could not resist the overwhelming force of 
the Moguls, and after seeing Ins cities captured and his 
lands laid waste, sued for ])eace. What followed is thus 
recorded by the Emperor Jeluingir himself: ‘ On Sunday, 
the 26th, the Eana, witli respect and due attention to 
etiquette, as other vassals of the empire, paid his respects 
to my son, and presented a celebrated ruby, well known 
in possession of this house, and various arms inlaid with 
gold ; with seven elephants of great piice, which alone 
remained after ^those formerly captured, and also nine 
horses as tribute. My son received him with princely 
generosity and courtesy, wlien the Efiuii, taking my son 
by the knee, begged to be forgiven. lie raised his head, 
and gave him every kind of assurance and i)rotection, and 
presented him with suitable khiluts, an elephant, horses, 
and a sword.’ 

In other resj)eet,s Shah Jelian treated the Eiiiiii with 
great generosity. He restored to him all the country 
conquered since the time of Akbar, and raised his son, 

Karran, to a higli rank amongst the military chiefs of tlie 
emi)ire. 

But the disgrace had crushed the heart of Amra 
Eana. He abdicated shortly afterwards in favour of Kar- 
ran, and shut himself up in a ])alace a mile outside the 
city of iJdaipiir, nor did he once again cross its threshold. 

Karran Eiina ascended the throne of his ancestors in 
1021. Ill the rebellion of Kluirm (Shah Jehiin) against 
his fatlier, Jehangir, he took the part of Kluirm, and 
alforded him an asylum at Udaipur. Qdiis act of grati- 
tude to one who had been kind to his father did not allect 
the feelings of Jeluingir towards him. He died after a 
])eacefi.l reign in 1028. 

His son, Juggiit Singh, succeeded him. Ecgard- 
ing this prince, tiie Emperor Jehangir recorded in his 
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memoirs, wlieii the prince visited iiim at the age ot twelve 
years, that ‘ his countenance carried the impression of his 
illustrious extraction.’ He reigned twenty-six years — 
years of uninterrupted tranquillity. To him Udaipur is 
indebted for those magnificent Avorks which bear his 
name. A full description of these is given by Tod in his 
‘ Annals of Eajasthan.’ I, Avho have seen them, can bear 
witness to the accuracy of his description. 

Ei'ij Singh E;ina, his son, succeeded him in 1054. This 
prince showed his liigh blood by bearing off as his bride 
a Eajput lady of the house of Mai war, who, solicited in 
alliance by the bigoted Mahomcdan Ani'angzib, had aj)- 
pealed to the chivalry of the Edna, sending him this 
message : ‘ Is the swan to be the mate of the stork ? — a 
Eajpiitni, pure in blood, to be wife to the monkey-laced 
barbarian ? ’ Eji) Singh attacked and cut u]) the imperial 
guards sent for the lady, and carried her off as his bride 
to Udaipiir. 

But he was to come to is.sue Avitii vinrangzib on 
grounds upon which lie was even more absolutely in 
the right. About the year 1G7C it pleased that fanati- 
cal ])riucc to re-impose a tax called the jezia, i.e., a 
poll-tax on unbelievers in Mahomcdan orthodoxy. This 
act of bigotry roused a very bitter feeling amongst the 
Hindus generally, but especially so in the heart of 
their representative sovereign, ihe Edna of Udaipur. Ile 
Avi'ote tlie noblest letter which a man under such cir- 
cumstances could pen, and sent it to Aurangzi'b.^ But 
tliis letter lashed Aurangzil) to fury. He summoned his 
sons and his vassals fiom all parts of India, and dashed 
upon bdai{)ur. But Edj yingli was more than a match 
even for his hardened Avarriors. Eetreating before his 
advanced troops, he drcAV them into the recesses of the 
country, aral then overwhelmed them. Einally, after 
more than one great victory, he forced Aurangzib to quit 
his country, and carried the war into regions ruled by 
^ F/clo Appendix A. 
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the Miihomeclans. Ho died in 1(381, when a projected chap. 
])eace, signed by his successor, had afforded liim tlie cor- , 
tainty that his labours had not been in vain. lie is de- 
sci'ibed as liaving possessed, in war, in chivalrous feeling, 
and in love of art, the qualities which most adorn a man. 

Jai Singh liana succeeded his father, and signed the 
peace alluded to with Aurangzib — a ))eace by which the 
right of imposing the jezia was renounced. Jai Singh 
had sliown capacity in early youth, but he became in- 
dolent and uxorious. His reign is almost entirely a 
reign of domestic broils. He died in 1700, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Amra, who had been in revolt against 
him. « 

Amra ll. reigned sixteen years. Ilis rule is chiefly 
remarkable for the formation of a league amongst the 
Ihijput powers to defend themselves against the Mahome- 
dans. But this league was unfortunately accompanied 
by conditions certain to breed, and which did breed, ^ 
internecine quarrels. These quan'els led in their turn to 
appeals to a stronger power, and it naturally happened 
that the stronger power took advantage of the quarrels 
iuid tlie ap])eals to help itself. It Avill be seen how Hdai- 
])iir suffered from this cause. Such sufferings, hoAvever, 
occurred subsequently to the demise of Eaini Amra II. , 
which event took place in the year 1716. 

liana Sangram Singh succeeded his father and reigned 
till 1734. Under his rule Mewar was respected, and tlie 
greater pai-t of her lost territory was regained. He Avas 


^ This triple alliance was formed 
between the Ibijas of Jaipur and 
Jodhpur on , the one side, and the 
J\ana of Udaipur on the other. J>y 
it all connection with the Mogul 
empire, domestic or political, was 
renounced. Nuptial engagements 
between the contracting parties, re- 
nounced by t daipiir sineo the lime 
of Akbar, were to be renewed. It 
was stipulated tliat the sons of such 
marriages should be heirs, or if the 


issue w^ero females, they should 
never bo dishonoured by being mar- 
ried to a Mogul. 

J>ut the remedy was worse than 
the disease. It was a sacrifice of the 
rights of primogeniture, introducing 
domestic strife, and alternately 
giving ingress to the Marhatfls as 
partisans and umpires in family dis- 
nutes — a position of which "these 
kiiew^ well how to take full advan- 
tage. 
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_ , his application to business, and an excellent financiei. 

lie had tlie g(-)od fortune to be served by an excellent 
minister, llehari Diis Panchdli. 

Ihina Jnggut Singh II., his son and successor, revived 
the defensive alliance with the liajput States, previously 
negotiated by Ihina Ainra. lie was too fond of plea- 
sure to govern. lie preferred, it is said, an elephant 
light to warfare. Hence, under his rule, tlie kingdom 
])assed through a rapid stage of decline. He was embar- 
rassed in the first place by the want of cohesion amongst 
the Ilajputs engendered by the rivalry of their piinces, 
then by the growing power and increasing audacity ot 
tlie Miirhatas. Then, instead of trusting, as his ancestors 
had done, to the valour of the Eajputs, he must needs 
call in the aid of Mhlliar Ihio Holkar to light his battles. 
These causes contributed to give the Marhatas a firm 
hold on llajasthan, and when liana Jnggut Singh died, 
ill 1752, the abasement of his country was sealed. 

lliina rertii Singli II. lived three inglorious years. 
During the wh(.>le period Hdaipiir was subject to inva- 
sions IVom the Miirhatas, conducted in succession by 
Sutwaji, Jankoji, and llagonath Ilao. liana llaj Singh 
II. succeeded his father in 1755. He reigned seven 
years, during Avhich the country became so impoverished 
by in\'asions ot, and war contributions imposed by, the 
Marhiitiis, that the llanii was com])elled to ask pecuniary 
aid from the Brahman collector of tlie tribute, to enable 
him to marry the llahtbr chieftain’s daughter ! To such 
a low ebb laid the country fallen ! 

His uncle, llanii Arsi, .succeeded him in 17(52. The 
ungovernable temiier of tliis prince and his insolent be- 
haviour to the highest nobles of his country caused 
the greatest misfortunes, hlot only did the nobles rebel 
and sup])ort tlie claims of a iiretender to the tliroiu', 
but Sindhia, Holkar, and the Ilajii of Jodhpur, taking 
advantage of tfie distractions of tlie country, made the 
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most of tlieir opportunity. lu tlic ten years of his reign 
liana Arsi lost in war six of his most important districts, 
besides having to pay large sums in contributions. Al- 
tliough, thanks to the iidelity and daring spirit evinced 
by a leading merchant, Ami'a Chand, he triumphed 
over tlie pretender, he did not escape the vengeance his 
cruelty and insolence had provoked from the spear of the 
assassin. He was murdered in 1772. 

Ilfs son and successor, Riina Ilamir, was as unfortu- 
nate as his fatlicr. Throughout his reign ‘ the demorali- 
sation of Mewiir was complete : her fields were deluged 
with blood, and lier soil was the prey of every paltry 
invader.’^ Rebqjlion and invasion went hand in hand, 
and though these were repressed and subdued during 
the lifetime of the noble minister, Amra Chand — a 
man of whom it can be recorded that, though many 
years virtual ruler of tjdaipiir, he did not leave behind 
liim ‘ funds sufficient to cover the funeral expenses,’ 
and whose splendid reputation still lives — yet, alter his 
death, confusion became worse confounded, and six more 
districts were wrenched from the falling kingdom. 

Hi s brother, liana Bhim Singh, succeeded in 1778. 
He enjoyed a long reign of fifty years. It has been said 
of him that in the course of this period he witnessed 
gj’cater changes and reverses of fortune than any prince 
of his illustrious house. And it is true. Brom his acces- 
sion to the period of the Marlaita war with the Eng- 
lish his countiy experienced a treatment not dissimilar 
to that which had been meted out to it under his imme- 
diate predecessors. It is true that reverses were tinged by 
occasional gleams of good fortune, but these ivere few and 
far between. It might have been hoped that tlie liumi- 
liation of the two leading Marlaita po^vers by Lake and 
Wellesley, in the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
would h.vVe procured some respite for IJdaipur. But the 
contrary happened. Tim introduction by Lord Corn- 
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wallis of the non-intervention system left that and other 
Rajput countries a prey to the raids of Sindliia, Ilolkar, 
Amir Khan, and subsequently of the Pind/m's. To such 
a state of de]iendenc,y and distress was the R;ina eventu- 
ally reduced, that he — the head of all the Hindu dynasties 
— was forced to owe to Zalim Sinph, regent of Kota, the 
receipt of an allowance, for his support, of a thousand 
rupees a month. This state of degradation exposed him 
to the insults of his nobles and feudatories, the more 
powerful of whom retired to their forts, and directed all 
their efforts, not to save the kingdom, but to maintain 
their own domains.^ 

This state of things lasted till the end of the Pindari 
war in 1817. The consequence was that when the Britisli 
army, in the course of that campaign, cutorod Mewi'ir, 
they found its fields laid waste anti its cities ruined, 
the authority of the Edni'i set at naught, all the elements 
of social ordt-r dissolved, or in the course of rapid dis- 
solution. 

A remedy tvas at once applied. The British Govern- 
ment took the country of lldaipui’ under its protection, 
convened the nt)bles, and prevailed upon them to restore 
the territories they had usurped from the Ranii, wliilst 
he, on liis part, promised to protect their rights. With 
resj^ect to the British, the Kiiuii engaged to acknowledge 
their supremacy, to abstain from political correspondence, 
to submit disputes to their arbitration, and to pay one- 
fourth of the revenue as tribute for five years, thereafter 
three-eighths in perpetuity. The treaty embodying these 
conditions Avas signed on January 13, 1817, and the 
following month the several bands of plunderers and 
Marhiita horse were expelled the Eiina’s territories. 

The disorganisation m the administration had, however, 
become so ivjoted that necessity forced upon the officer 
first nouviuated as British Agcnt^ — the Colonel Tod from 

’ For file fftle o1‘ the Rdna’s the struggle for whose hand ruined 
beautiful di.nghter. Kishna Komar i, Rtijput^na, Appendix C, 
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whose exhaustive work I have so largely quoted — the 
whole conduct of affivirs. The reforms he introduced 
were so beneficial, that in the course of three years, 
whilst greatly ameliorating the condition of the children 
of the soil, they almost doubled the revenue. Having 
thus practically demonstrated the mode in which it was 
possible to administer affairs. Colonel Tod, by direction 
of his^ Government, transferred the reins to the native 
authorities of tJdaipiir. The experiment was not satis- 
factory. In the two succeeding years large debts vg;re 
incurred, the revenues were anticipated, the tribute to 
the British Government left unpaid. Again Avere the 
oflieers of the Stgte put into leading strings, and good 
management re-introduced. Again, too, in 1826, was the 
administration re-transferred to the native authorities. 
Once more, unfortunately, fixilure supervened. In the 
course of a few months disorder reigned rampant, and 
the revenue fell almost to the same low figure from 
Avhich it had been raised by the decided measures taken 
in 1818. ‘Within a few months the extravagance and 
op[)ression became as great as they liad ever been before, 
and the roads became almost impassable to single tra- 
vellers.’ ' 

Blu'm Singh died in 1828, and Avas succeeded by his 
son JoAvan Singh. The ncAV inler Avas, unfortunately, a 
man of no character, addicted to vicious habits and low 
pursuits. It can be easil)'’ imagined that under such a 
rule State affairs did not prosper. Within a fcAv years of 
his accession ihe tribute again fell heavily into arrear, the 
State became overAvhelmed Avith debt, and there accrued 
an annual deficit of tAvo lakhs of rupees. To such an 
extent was maladministration carried that the Kana had 
to be warned that unless he could keep his engagements 
with the British Government a territorial or other suffi- 
cient security Avouhi be required. 

The same x'ear iliat Jowan Singh received this Avarning. 

' Aitchifon’e Treaties, 
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1838, he died witiioiit natural issue, llis adopted sou, 
Rana Sirdar Singli, succeeded him. lie was a harsli, 
overbearing man, very unpopular with his chiefs. He 
died in 1842, before the linancial embarrassments be- 
queathed to him by his successors had been cleared off. 

His younger brotlier, liana Surup Singh, succeeded 
to the throne. To relieve liis government, the Kritish 
reduced the tribute to two lakhs of rupees annually (June 
184G). His reign of nine years is chielly noticeable for 
thefe continual contests in wliich he was engaged witli his 
feudatory chiefs, most of wliom, descendants of former 
Hiiiiiis, possessed exclusive privileges, on which the liana 
attempted to infringe. These disputes \\^vo finally settled 
in 18G1. 

In that year Suriip Singh died, and was succeeded 
by his nepliew Sambhu Singh, wlio Avas a minor. The 
administration Avas first entrusted to a council of regency, 
aided by tlie advice of the Political Agent. Put the mem- 
bers of the council soon exhibited signs of turbulent op- 
jiosition and misconduct. Acts of cruelty Avere alloAved 
to go unpunished, and every kind of opposition was 
thrown in the Avay of the Political vVgent. At. lengf,h it 
became necessary either to form a new council, or to 
appoint some one chief to act as regent. As no chief to 
whom this duty could be entrusted Avas availiible, it Avas 
determined to nominate a council of three, consisting of 
a prc.sident and tAvo members. As the nobleman nomi- 
nated as president insisted, IiOAvever, on absolute and 
uncontrolled jioAvcrs, the proiiosition fell to the ground, 
and the British llesident Avas direc.ted to retain charge of 
the administration, assisted by two members ; lie was also 
ordered to associate the young liana with himself in the 
business of the State, so as to fit him as far' as possible for 
the direct management of afiiiirs. Under this arrange- 
ment the financial condition of the country improved 
greatly. 

Mainirami Siunbhu Singh attained his majority and as- 
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sullied the diroet governinent of the country on Noveni- chap. 
her 17, 1865. Though not witliout capacity, he was ^ — 
not a successful ruler. 

Since the foregoing sketch was written, intelligence 
has been received of tlve ileatli of the Maharaiui Saniblui 
Singh. This event took place at Udaipur, on October 7, ' 

1874. 

Saniblui Singh, wlio at the period of his demise liad 
lived only twenty-seven years, was childless. Ilis nearest 
of kin were liis two uncles, brothers of his father, Sakat 
Singh and Sohan Singh ; but the Maharana had the right 
of excluding both of them by adoption. This right he 
exei'cised when his recovery ivas regarded as impossible, 
in favour of Surjun Singh, son of the elder uncle, a boy 
about sixteen years old. This prince has been installed 
as Maharana. 

Tdie Miiharaiui has received the right of adoption. 

He is entitled to a salute of seventeen guns. 


CIIArTER 11. 

JAIPUR. 


Area — lo,000 sq, iiiilos. Population— 1,000,000. 

]{kvknuk — 36,00,000 rupees. * 

The kiiigdoiu of Jaipur, better known amongst tlie Eaj- chap. 
])uts as the kingdom of Amber oi' Dliudar, was founded — . — 
l)y Dhola Eae in the year DoT. Dliola Eae was tliirty- 
fourth in descent from Eaj a Nal, traditional ioiinder ot 
the kingdom and city of Narwar. Eaja Nal is said to 
have been lineally descended from Knsh, tlie second son 
of E/ima, King of Kdshula, wliose caioital Avas Ayodhia, 
the modern Oudh. Hence the reigning family in Jaipur 

^ A large portion of Uie le venues tlio available receipts. — Aitchison’s 
of the State is alienated in jagliirs Treaties, 
and religious grants. I record here 
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7 lias been known from time immemorial as the Kutchwa 
^ family or nilc. 

The exploits of Dhola Eaii can only be (raced in the 
fabulous legends of the period. Tliis much is clear — 
that he conquered the country inherited by his descen- 
dants. That part of lifijputaiui was then divided amongst 
potty Eajputs and Mina chiefs, all owing allegiance to the 
Hindu Kings of Delhi. The.se ho conquered in succession, 
and marrjdng tlio daughter of the Prince of Ajiuir, lie 
laid the foundations of a kingdom destined to be per- 
manent. 

Killed in battle, Dhola Eae was succeeded by his 
posthumous son by the daughter oP the princess of 
Ajmir, named Kankal ; he, again, by his son Maidul Kao, 
a Avarrior and conqueror ; and he, in his turn, by Hiindeo. 
Kuntal followed him, and he it was avIio completed the 
subjugation of the other aboriginal race of the Minas. 

His .succes.sor, Pujiin. was one of the most famous of 
the earlier monarclis of the dynasty. He married tlie 
sister of Pirtlii Paj, King of Delhi, and commanded a 
division of tliat monarch’s armies m many of his most 
important battles. He twice signali.sed himself in repel- 
ling invasions from the north, and, commanding at the 
time on the frontici-, he defeated Shab-u-diu in the Khy- 
ber pass, and pursued him toAvards Gliizni. If is A’alour 
mainly contributed to the contjuest of Mahoba, the coun- 
try of the Clumdails, of which he Avas left governor ; and 
he Avas one of the sixty-four chiefs Avho, Avith a chosen 
body of retainens, enabled the King of Delhi to carry 
off the Princess of Kariouj. Put in this service Pujiin 
lost his life. 

From Ihijun to Pirthi Ihaj there is nothing to record. 
The names of the intermediate sovereigns were Malesi, 
Bijul,^ Eajd(!o, Kitun, Kontul, Junsi, Udaikurn, Nursing 
Eunbir, Udhanin and Klumdrasen. 

The ascent 'o the tlirone of Pirthi Eaj marks an (!ra 
in the dynasty. He had seventeen sons, of whom tAveh'e 
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reached man’s estate. To these twelve and to their suc- 
cessors he assigned twelve chambers in the house of, 
Kutchwa ; and he limited tlie future right of liis succession 
in his dominions to the descendants of those twelve 
cliambers. Of Pirtlii himself little is known but that 
he made a pilgrimage to the Indus, and that he was 
assassinated by his own son, Jlhim, ‘ whose countenance,’ 
says tlie chronicle, ‘ was like the mouth of a demon.’ 

From i’lrthi' Eaj we come down to Ealianna, the 
first prince of the dynasty who i)aid homage to the 
Mahomedan power, lie followed the fortunes of Eiiber, 
and received from Ilumayun, prior to his expulsion by 
the Fathan dyna^y, a high imperial title as ruler of 
Amber. 

Ilis son, Ehagwan Dass, became still more intimately 
allied with the Mogul dynasty. He was the friend of 
Akbar, and gave his daughter in marriage to Prince Selim, 
afterwards Jehanoir — one of the first instances on record 

o 

of u prince wlio ‘ .sullied liajpiit })urity by inatriinonial 
alliance with the Islamite.’ ^ 

Bhagwan Das.s had no children, but was succeeded by 
his nephew Maun Singh, son of his youngest brother. 
This ])rince was the most brilliant character at Akbar’s 
(‘ourt. As the emperor’s lieutenant he was entrusted 
with the most arduous duties, and added conrpiosts to the 
cm]jire Iroin Khbten lo the ocean. Orisa was subjugated 
l)y liirn, Asam humbled and made tributary, and Kabul 
maintained in her allegiance. lie held in succession the 
governments of Bengal and Behar, of the Dekhan and of 
Kabul. He had the Aveakness, liowever, to intca-lere in 
the succession to the throne of Akliar in liivour of 
Khusrii, ‘ eldest son of Jehangir, and his own cousin. 
Though too powerful to be openly eha.sti.sed, Maun Singh 
Avas never forgiven. He died governor ofJIengalin 1015. 

Eao Thao Singh succeeded him — a man of no mark. 
Nor Avas Malia, wlio folIoAved him, of more note. Upon 

^ Tod. Elpliinstone relates (p. 430) that Bahiirmal ^ had, at an early 
period, given his daughter in marriage to Akbar.’ 
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his death, Jehangir, on the advice, it is said, of Jdda Bai, 
his Eajputni wife, gave llic kingdom of Amber to Jai 
Singh, nephew to Mann Singh, a young man of great 
promise. 

It was a fortunate selection. Jai Singh, known in 
history as the Mirza Baja, restored by his conduct the 
glories of the family name. lie performed great services 
during the reign of Aurangzib, who bestowed on him 
one of the highest dignities of the empire. He made 
prisoner the celebrated Sivaji, but afterwards, finding 
tliat his pledge of safety Avas likely to be broken, Avas 
accessory to his escape. But tliis instance of good faith 
Avas more than, counterbalanced by hir previous desertion 
of Prince I)ara, in the Avar of succession, a desertion 
which crushed the hopes of that lirave prince, and caused 
the deatli of his son Soliman IBs conduct Avith respect 
to Sivaji, combined Avith the haughtiness of demeanour 
Avhich he assumed in later years, alienated Aurangzib, avIio 
from that moment determined to destroy liim. A foolish 
vaunt Avhicli tlie Ihija Avas in the habit of making in his 
durbar, and Avhicli reached the Emperor’s ears, only in- 
tensified this resoUm.* He hnmd itdilfieult for some time 
to meet anyone Avho Avould or could execute liis Avishi's. 
He had recourse, therefore, to the diabolical expedient of 
a]ipealing to the ambition of the Ihija’s son. He jiro- 
mised tlie tlirone of Jaipur to Kirut Singh, younger son 
of Jai Sing'll, to the prejudice of his elder brother. Bam 
Singh, if lie Avoiild assassinate his lather. Kirut Singh con- 
sented, mixed poison Avithhis lather’s oihinn, then returned 
to claim the investiture. Aurangzib, hoAvever, only gave 
him a district. From this period, says the chronicle. Am- 
ber declined. 

Biim Singh, Avho succeeded Jai Singh, and his son and 

1 It w'a.s the custom of the Ilaja, groiuul, he would exclaim: ‘There 
sitting with his twenty-four chiefs goes Satara ; the fate of Delhi is in 
ill durbar, to hopi up two glasses, my right hand, and this, with like 
one of which lie called Satara facility, I can ca.st away ! ’—Tod, 
(Sivaji). the other Delhi (Auraiig- whom 1 have followed almost tex- 
/ib). Then, dashing one to the tually. 
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successor, Bislien Singh, were men of little mark. The 
third in order, Jai Singh II. better known as Sowae Jai 
Singh, deserves more notice. This prince came to the 
throne in 1699, eight years prior to the demise of 
Aurangzib. He served with distinction in the Dekhaii, 
but on the emperor’s death he sided with Prince Bedar 
Bukt, son of Prince Azira, who had at once declared him- 
self eijiperor. With these he fought the battle of Dhol- 
piir (June 1707) which ended in their death and tlie eleva- 
tion of Bahadur Shah. Por his opj)osition Jai])iir was 
se(]nestrated and an imperial governor sent to take pos- 
session ; but Jai Singli entered his estates, sword in hand, 
drove otit the iifiperial garrisons, and formed a league 
with tlie Pana of I’Jdaiphr and the Paja of Jodhpur for 
their mutual defence against Mahomedan aggression.^ 

Jai Singh II. was, perlmps, tlie most cultivated sove- 
reign that ever reigned in India. He was fond of art, of 
mathematics, and of science. In astronom ical kno’ivledge 
he was not inferior to the best of his Euiopcaii contem- 
lioraries. lie drew up a set of tables from w-liich astrono- 
mical computations are yet made and almanacs con- 
structed ; he caused Euclid’s Elements, the best treatises 
on plain and sjilierical trigonometry, and Napier’s Loga- 
rithms, to lie translated into Sanscrit. 

He built a new city for his capital, the marble city of 
Jaipur, tlie only one in India erected on a regular plan. 
He built observatories, with instruments of his own in- 
vention, at Delhi, Jaipur, Bnnaras, and Mathura, upon a 
scale of Asiatic grandeur, and their results rvere so cor- 
1 ‘ect as to astonish the most learned. 

But besides the construction of a capital and objects of 
science — of which I have enumerated only a jiart— Jai 


^ By one of the clauses of this 
agreement, the liajas of Jaipor and 
Jodhpur, wHh the view to recover 
the privilege of marryino with the 
Udaipiir family, forfeited by their 
matrimonial connection with the 
Moguls, agreed that, on the occasion 


of such alliances, the issue of the 
Udaipiir princess should succeed to 
the throne in preference to elder 
sons by other wives. It w^as an un- 
foitunate arrangement, and brought 
great disasters both on Jaipur and 
Cdaipiir. 
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Singh erected, at his own expense, caravanserais or 
public iuus, for the free use of travellers in many of the 
provinces. lie carried on tliese works in the midst of per- 
petual wars and court intrigues. And although he did not 
entirely escape the debasing influence of the latter, he not 
only steered his country through its dangers, but raised 
it above the principalities around it. He sustained the 
Mogul empire as long as tlie representative of the Mogid 
lights would exert himself to support them, but when lie 
found himself unable to inspire the wretched Faroklisir 
even ‘ with the energy of despair,’ he gave up the task 
and devoted himself with renewed energy to his fav'ourite 
pursuits, astronomy and history. On- tlie accession of 
Mahomed Shah in December 1720, Jai Singh was called 
from his pliilosophical studies and apjiointed tlie emperor’s 
lieutenant for the provinces of Agra and Malwii in suc*- 
cession, and it was during this interval of comparative 
repose tliat he erected tliose monuments which irradiate 
this dark epocli of the history of India. ^ He procured 
at tliis time also the repeal of the jezia or polltax on 
inlldels, inijiosed by the bigotry of Aurangzib, and he 
repressed the incursions of the Juts. lie-ajipointed in 
1732 lieutenant for the Mogul in Midwii, lie saw that it 
was vain, in the di.sorganised state of the empire, to attempt 
to repel the aggre.ssions of the Marhatas. With the full 
consent, then, of Mahomed Sliah, he formed an intimacy 
with the famous Ikiji Itao, and induced the emperor in 
1734 to transfer to his keeping the jirovince of, Malwii. 
The influence he thus obtained was usefully employed in 
checking the excesses of the Marliatas, and in delaying 
their advance on the capital. During the invasion of 
Aiidir Shah he wisely held aloof from jiarticipating in a 
contest in which tliere was no hope of succccss. Jai 
Singh II. died in 1743, after a prosperous reign of forty- 

^ From liis obser /Htions of seven tables — these were completed in 
years at the \ urioii^ observatoiies be 1728. 
constructed a set of astronomical 
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four years. Tliey had been years of prosperity for Jaipur chap. 

in the midst of the general declension of the other states' . , 

and kingdoms of Hindostan. He had added to it the 
districts of Deoti and llajiir, and he had governed it 
wisely and well. He is- said to luive been vain, and fond 
of strong drink. Yet lie Avill ever be remembered as one 
of tile most remarkable men of liis age and nation. 

‘ Science,’ says Colonel Tod, ‘ expired witli him.’ His 
eldest son, Isuri Singli, succeeded him. Yet, according to 
the convention made Avith Udaipur, the right of succe.ssion 
lay Avith his younger brotlier, Madliii Singh, son of a 
jirincess ol Mewar. vVnd Madliu Singli not only pre- 
terred his claims, hut at a great cost ' obtained the aid of 
ITolkar to support them. He succeeded, and probably 
Avould have [jroved a successful ruler but for the troubles 
brought on liiiii by the rising poAver of the Jats. The 
long quai'rels with that people Avere brought to an issue by 
a battle, Avdihh, though the Jats Avere defeated in it, ]iroved 
destructive to Jaipur iu the loss of all her chieftains of 
note. jMadlui Singli himself died lour days later. Had 
he lived, it is thought that he niiglit Iiave prevented the 
decline of the State of Jaipur, lie inlierited no small 
share of Jiis fatlier’s learning, and cultivated the society of 
men ot science. lie built several cities, of which that 
called after him, Madliiipur, near the celebrated fortress 
ot liintliunbcir, tlie most secure of the commercial cities 
ol iutijwarra, is the most remarkable. 

Ihrthi Singh II., a minor, succeeded, under the 
guardianship of tlic motlier of liis younger brotlier 
■Pertap. She was an ambitious and unscrupulous woman, 
under the evil inlluence of her paramour, a low-born 
elepliant-driver. After nine years of her dissolute sway, 

Pirthi Singli II. died from a fall from his horse, not liow- 
cver without suspicion of liaving been ])oisoned. Before 
he died he had married two wives, from one of whom was 

^ The districts of Uampiii-i lUiaii- 8-10,000/., were assigned to Ilolkar as 
piira and Tonk I!ampur<., with payment for Ins supporL'. 
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begotten a son, Maun Singh. The youth, however, was 
spirited away by his mother’s relatives, and taken, first to 
his maternal roof, subsequently to Gwalidr, there to grow 
up under the protection of Sindhia. The half-brother, 
Pertap Singh, son of the dissolute Eiini, succeeded 
Pirtlii Singh II. He ruled the country twenty-five years. 
During his minority Jaijnir was a prey to constant feuds, 
in tire course of which, while she had the good fortune to be 
rid by poison of the Ihim' and her elephant-driver, she 
sufiered greatly Irom IMiirhata depredations and M;irhatii 
insolence. On attaining his majoiity Eajii Pertap was 
determined to rid himself of tliose locusts. He formed 
accordingly that league with Eaja Ifi'e Singh, of Jodh- 
pur, which commenced so happily with the defeat of 
the Marhatas at Tonga (1 787). Put this triumph was 
short-lived. The del’eafs sustained at Patun and Mairta 
(1791), and the disruption of tlie alliance with Jodhpur 
brought back the enemy. Holkar inqrosed a heavy annual 
tribute on fhe State, wdrich he afterwards tr’arrsferred to 
Amir Khair. From that period to the year 1803 the 
country was alternately desolated by Sindhia’s armies 
and hordes of other* I'obber's, wdio frerpienlly corrtested 
with each other the jrossession of the spoils. 

Pertap Singlr was a gallant jrrince and not deficient 
in judgment ; but neither his gallantr y noi; his prudence 
could contend successfully against so many obstacles. He 
died in 1803. • 

His son aird succe.ssor, Erija Juggut Singh, ruled lor 
nearly .sixteen years with the disgi'aceful distinction of 
Ireing the most dissolute prince of his race or of his age. 
His life did not di.sclose one redeeming virtue anridst a 
cluster of eflerninate vicers, including even cowar dirc. He 
was a delrauchce, <‘i s[)en(lthr'ift, and a libm tiue, without a 
spark of honour or virtue in his composition. It was tJu; 
lust excited in him by (ho liirne of Kishna Koniiiri, 
the beautiful daughtiu' of the Eanri of tldaipur, which 
provoked that contest which, with the aid of the faithless 


marauder, Amir Klian, l)rought ruin to liajputaiiad To 
dwell upon the life of siicli a man Avonld be to record 
actions from which an honourable mind recoils. He 
died unpitied, unlamented, even by his creatures, Decem- 
ber 21, 1818. 

Yet during his reign an event occurred which was to 
connect Jaipur with tlie British. In 1803 a treaty was 
signed^uniting that country in a subsidiary alliance with 
tlie alien nation. The liaja, however, ftilfilled his obli- 
gations very imperfectly, and Lord Cornwallis, Avho liad 
resolved to abandon the system of sul)sidiary alliance, 
declared the connection witli Jaipur to l)e dissolved, and 
witlidrew that Sftite from tlie protection of the British 
Government. This policy was pursued by Sir George 
]5arloAv, notwithstanding the remonstrances of Lord 
Lake, made lioth on the grounds of general policy and 
good faitli.“ 

Tlie exjicdieiK'y of the dissolution of this alliance 
Avas considered to be very cpiestionable by the Home 
Government, who in 1813 directed that Jaipur should 
again be taken under ])rotection Avhenever an oppoi'tunity 
niigiit oiler. But owing to the outbreak of the wai* Avitli 
Yepal it Avas considered better to pos[[)one any such 
measui’c until it could be adoi)ted as part of tlie general 
sclieino for tlie su|)|)ression of the Bindaris. In 1817, 
Avhen negotiations were ojiened, it Avas found that the 
cancclmcnt of the previous treaty had rendered the 
Jaiinir State reluctant to enter into a fresh alliance. In 
time, however, the increasing necessities ot the State, the 
examjile of its neighbours, and the apprehension of being 
excluded from British protection, the continued exactions 
of Amir Klian’s troojis, and the arrangements in progress 
for forming separate engagements Avith the small states 
dejiendent on Jaipur, led at length to her accetiting a 
ti’caty. ily this (rV])j’il 2, 1818) the protection of the 
Ihitish Government was extended to Jaipur; the Miiha- 

^ Vide Appendix V. " Aitcliison’s Trc(dies. 
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PART raja agreed to furnish troops on the requisition ol the 
- British Government, and to pay an annual tribute 
of eight lakhs of rupees until the revenue should exceed 
forty^laklis, after wliich live-sixteenths were to be paid 
in addition to the eight lakhs. Tlie fresh duty urged 
on tlic Malninijii after the conclusion of the treaty 
was the resumption of tlic lands usurped by the no- 
bles, and the reduction of the nobles to their proper 
relation of subordination to the Maharaja. Through 
the mediation of Sir David Ochterlony agreements were 
entered into similar to those formed at ITdaipiir. The 
usurped lands were restored to the Miihariij;i, and the 
nobles were guaranteed in their legitimate rights and 
possessions. ’ 

Ihija Juggut Siiigli left no issue, legitimate or illegiti- 
mate, and no provision had been made for a successor 
during his life. But as it was necessary to inaugurate a 
successor ‘ to light the funeral pile,’ it bocanu' incuinbent 
to ntiminate sonu' one. The choice fell iij)on a distant 
relative, iMtihuii bingh, son of the e\-princ<' ot N'arwar, 
the fourteenth in dt'seent from Biithi Baj I., Baj:i ol 
.laipiii'. But as the election was Noi 1. in conseipience ot 
its having beesi made without the due I’onns and in 
favour of one not nearest In ordi-r of succession, it is 
probable that a civil war would have ensued but for the 
timely discovery that one of the widowed (jinaais of 
.luggut Singli was eiici’/iifi’. 

At tliree o’clock on April 1 a coinnal ol sixteen 
queens, widows of tin- late pi'ince, and the wives o! all 
the great vassals of the btate, assmnbled to ascertain the 
fact of pregnancy, whilst all the great bai'ons awaited in 
the ante-chambers of the zmiana (he imjKU'tant response 
of the council of matrons. When it was declared that 
the Bhattiani f|necn was pregnant lieyond a doubt, they 
consulted urdil seven, and then they sent in a declaration, 

^ Aitciiisoji h 'rrratieiij from which the account in tlie text is {ilnioHt llto- 
rtilly talo n. 
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flcknowledging their muinimoiis belief of the fact; adding chap. 
that, ‘ shoidd a son be born, they would acknowledge . 
him as their lord, and to none ekse pledge allegiance.’ ^ 

On April 25, 1819, four mouths and four days after 
Juggut Singh’s death, a son was ushered into the world 
with the usual demonstrations of joy, and received as 
autocrat of the Kutchwas ; whilst the youthful interloper 
was removed from the throne, and thrust back into his 
native obscurity.*'^ 

The young child was named Jai Singh. The Govern- 
ment was assumed in his name by his mother. But 
during the minority of the young prince, Jaipur was a 
scene of corruptkm and misgovernment, and the British 
Government found it neccssaiy to appoint an officer to 
reside at the (*apital, and to authorise him to interfere in 
the internal administration of the State, with a view of 
£>:uardin<f the interests of the Bi'itish Government, and 
securing tlie payment of tlie tribute.*^ 

.In 1834-35 the British Government imving found it 
necessary to march a force into Shaikliawati for the 
piu’pose of settling that province, took possession of the 
Jai|)ur sliarc^ of tlie Sambhur suit lake as a security for 
the repayment of tlie expenses of the campaign. Whilst 
tliese, and arrangements connected with Shaikliawati were 
lieing matured, Eaja Jai Singh died at Jaipur under cir- 
cumstances Avhich could not fail to raise the strongest 
suspicions that his premature demise had been compassed 
by the minister, Sanghi Jotharam, and Ehpa Budarun, a 
female attendant in the palace. Jotharam had been the 
paramour of the late Eani, and under her infhience had 
acijuired great power in the State, supplanting in the 
office of minister tlic nominee of the Britisli Govern- 
ment. The agent to the Governor-General proceeded 
therefore to Jaijuir to inakc^ inquiries, reform the ad- 
ministralion, and assume the guardianship of the inlaiit 
left by the Eajm The strong nieasums he adopted led 

^ Tod. " ^ Aitchison. 
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to the forinatioii of a conspiracy by Jotharam. The 
life of the agent, Colonel Alves, was attempted, and 
his assistant, Mr. Blake, Avas murdered. Tlie murderers 
were seized and executed by order of the minister, and 
Jotliaram and his felh^w conspirators were imprisoned 
for life in the fort of Chamir.^ The young Baja, Bam 
Singh, Avas placed under the guardiansliij) of the British 
political agent. Under his superintendence, a council 
of regency, consisting of five of tlie principal nobles, 
was formed, and to their decision all measures of im- 
portanc?e were submitted. The army was reduced, every 
braiicdi of* the administration Avas reformed, and sati, 
slavery, and infanticide Avere prohibited. The tribute 
Avas found to be far in ex(a?ss of a due [irojAortion of t1u‘. 
revenue; a remission Avas therefore made in 1842 of 
forty-six lakhs of rupees, and the annual amount Avas 
reduced to four lakhs.- 

Maharaja Bam Singh did good services during the 
mutinies. For this he received a grant of tlie district of 
Kbte-kassim, under a ])romise to respect tlie revenue set- 
tlements made whilst the district hael been under British 
maiiagement. He also received the ])rivilege of adoption.*'^ 

Biim Singli is an intelligent ])rince, and devotes his 
best energies to the develojnnent of the resources of Ids 
(country. With this object he has opened out roads, 
constiTu:ted railways, and given a, great impulse to edu- 
cation. During tlie scarcity of 1808 he abolished transit 
duties on the importation of grain into his domains ; and 
in the allliii's of government generally lie lias shown an 
intelligent appreciation of the requirements of the age. 

Maharaja Bam Singli is extremely fond of the society 
of cultivated Englishmen arid Avomcn. lie has twice 
been a member of the Legislative Council of the Viceroy 
of India. 

The Maharaja is entitled to a salute of seventeen 
guns. 

^ Aitchison. - Aitchison’s Treaties, 


3 Ibid. 
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;\iiKA — 35,672 sq. miles. Population — 1,783,600. 

• Hkvenuk — fibout 17,50,000 rupees. 

Tin-: great kingdom of Kanonj, one of the four great 
Hindu sovereignties wliicli existed in Hindostan for 
centuries previous to tlie invasions of Mahmud of Ghizni, 
came to an untimely end in tlie year 1193. Her last 
monarch, Jaichuud, tin; representative of tlie race of the 
Eahtdrs, ])roceeding, according to the Hindu legend, 
‘ from the spine of Indra,’ succumbed in that year to the 
invasion of Shab-ii-diu, King of Glior, and was drowned 
in the Ganges whilst attempting to escape. With his 
death Kanonj ceased to be a Hindu city, and the name of 
Eahtdr ceased to be heard on the banks of the ‘sacred 
stream.’ 

Eighteen years subsequently to this event, two grand- 
sons of Kaja Jaichund, by name Sepji and Saitram, aban- 
doned the land of their birth, and, followed by two hun- 
dred retainers, and journeying westicard towards tlie great 
desert, arrived at Koh'unund, twenty miles from the pre- 
sent site of Bikanir, not then in existence. 

The two brothers oflered tlicir services to the chief 
of the tribe of which Kolumund was the place of abode, 
then at war Avith a neiglibonring clan. The offer was 
accepted, and it Avas mainly due to the efforts of the tAvo 
Rahtdrs that victory inclined to Kolumund. In the fight, 
however, Saitram was slain. Tlie chief, to repay the debt he 
owed to the surviving brother, gave to Seoji his sister in 
marriage with an ample doAver. Seoji then prosecuted his 
journey, and, after inany adventures, alternately valiantly 
fighting and treaclicrously murdering, he planted his 
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standard in ‘ the land of Ivher ’ amidst tlie sand-hills of 
. the river Liini. 

Seoji left three sons, the eldest of Avhom, Asot’hama, 
succeeded him. lie established his second brollier at 
Idar, on IIk; frontiers of Gnjnit, and the youngest at 
Okamnndi'da. He died, leaving eight sons, all of whom 
became hcatls of tiibes, of wliich four still survive. lie 
was succeeded at Kherdhni' by his sou Duhnr. Dulinr 
connected his reign with the past and the future. He 
endeavoured to recover Kanouj and to conrjuer Mundiir, 
destined to be the capital of his race. He failed in both 
attempts. 

It will suffice to give (he names «of his successors, 
always the eldest sons in order of birth, till I come to the 
real courpieror of Mundtir. They were Eaepal, Kanlud, 
Jalhun, Chado, ^'h^do, Silko and Jjirundeo, all men of 
renown in local wari’ai'e, imder whom the family posses- 
sions were increased. Birundeo Avas succeeth'd by his 
son Chonda, Avho conquered Mundiir, the ancient capital 
of Mani or MarAviir, and made of it the chief city of (he 
Hahtdrs. He conquered likeAvise Nagore and the pro- 
vince of Godwar, and finally made firm his fortunes by 
marrying a daughter of the family he had c.xpelled from 
Mundiir. He Avas blessed Avitli fourteen sons, the descen- 
dants of four of Avliom still e.xist. 

Chonda Avas killed at Nagore in t|^ie year 1402. He 
Avas su(;cceded by his son Eiio llinmul." 

Eao Eiinnul, during the lifetime of Eilna Lakha of 
Mewaf, as.sisted that ju-ince in his Avars, and I)ehaved as 
the first of his vas,sals. Upon the death of Eiina Lakha, 
hoAvever, he interfered in the afi'airs of Miirwiir in a 
manner Avhicii brought death to himself, and threatened 
his dominions with ruin. 

In a note to the sketch of Udaipur (page 13) I have 
givf'u the reason Avhy Chonda, the eldest son of Eiina 
Lakha, was content to resign liis rights of succession to tlie 
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throne of tliat kingdom in fevoiir of Mdkalji, tlie youngest 
son of his fatlier by Ilansa/ daughter of Ihio Einmul. 

On tlic death ot liana Laklia, Chouda acted as guar- 
dian to his infant bi'otlier. .But his administration was 
tliwarted and interfered Avith by Ihio Einmul, whose 
relatives fastened like locusts on the pleasant pasturages 
of Mewar. Indeed Einmul seems to have cherished the 
idea of transferring the rule over the country to the 
Eahtdr family. 

As a [n'chide to the carrying out of this idea a brother 
>)t Chondas Avas assassinat(Hl, and ihe life of the young 
Earn,. Avas threatened. Eut, at this crisis, Chonda sruE 
denly swept doAvn upon the Eahbirs, killed Eao Einmul, 
and scattered his followers. The eldest son of Eao 
Einmul, Joda, succeeded in Escaping, but so utterly 
demordised that he Avas forced to leave even Mundiir to 
its fate. All seemed lost to the Eahtdrs. Eut Joda Avas 
a man of vigour and capacity. Carefidly concealing his 
movements, he enlisted partisans, snrpiised two of the 
sons 0 Chonda at Mundiir, slew one there ; the other, in 
his (hglit, on the boundary of the OodAvar ]n'ovince. 
Then, wisely deeming the renunciation of a portion of 
his te.’i’itory to be the most efficacious means of saving 
the jcmainder, he sued for [icace, offering to restrict tin; 
boiu'.dary of his dominions to a line jiassing the spot 
on Avhich the younger son of Chonda had fallen, ‘ as the 
price of blood and to quench tlie fend.’ That is, he offered 
to ced(! the province of GodAvar. The cession A\’as ac- 
cepted, and peace Avas made. 

Joda, I have said, was a man of vigour and capacity, 
lie had ulready displayed the first quality; it uoav devolved 
upon him to shoAv Avhat he po.ssessed of the second. Instead 
of wasting his reign in fruitless Avars, he devoted liimself 
to the settlement of his country. He reinstated in their 

’ Ilansa is variously .staiod lo Iq under iNFewar as the daughter, under 
daughter and sister of i hit' liinmuJ. Marwar as t ho sister. 

Even Colonel Tod writes of her 
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PART hereditary estates the ancient proprietors of the soil. 
Then, not satisfied witli tlie ancient capital, he laid in 
1459 the foundalioiis of a new eity, wliicli he named 
after liimself, Jodpnr or Jodhpur, and wliicli, in its luru, 
lias given its name to tlie entire territory. He died in 
1489 at the age of sixty-one. He had had fourteen sons, 
of whom the eldest surviving, second in order of birtli, 
Surajmul, succeeded him. 

Of this jmince the only record is that he reigned 
twenty-seven years, and liad at knust tlie merit ot adding 
to the stock of Seoji. lie had live sons, tlie eldest sur- 
vivim** of whom, (Jaim'a, succeeded him. He died almost 
innnediatcly, leaving- a son of the «ainc name, wlto 
(‘stablished liimsclf notwithstanding the ai'mcd o])])osition 
of his uncle Saga. In his reign, loo, the Eaiitdrs liad 
first to encounter in their own land Malioniedaii inva- 
sion. Serving under tlie coinniaiid o( S;tngn, Uaiiii of 
Mcwiir, they gained some successes, but liad finally to 
succumb to the prowess of the Emperor Eaber at the 
fatal field of Jfiana.' 

(fanga died in l.oo2, and was succeeded by his son, 
Maldeo. This yirince gained a great and lasting renown 
as a warrior and statesman. He regained Ajmi'r and 
Nagore, and made numerous compiests in the countriiis 
bordering on his dominions. Not content with this, lie 
enclosed the city of Jodhpiir with a strong wall, built 
many forts and forti-esses, and caused fortilications to be 
erected in the more salient parts of the country. In- 
vaded by Shir Shah, he raised an army of 50,000 men, 
and reduced that monarch to great extremities. Shir 
Shah indeed was able to extricate himself solely by the 
device of instilling susjiicion of some of his adlierents into 
the inind of Maldeo. This caused the prince to counter- 
mand an assault which could scarcely have failed. The 
suspected leaders then vindicated their fidelity by an 
attack with their own followers onth» camp of Shir Shah. 

^ Vide, Udaipur, p. 10. 
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Thougli they nearly penetrated to the quarters of the 
emperor, tliey were overwliehned by numbers and almost 
annilulatcd. Maldeo had tlien no resource but to submit. 

An incident, sligiit in itself, served subsequently to 
increase the misfortunes ot Maldeo. He had refused an 
asylum to tlie Emperor Humfiyiin, wlien Ilumayhn was a 
fugitive. \et ]ie lived to see tliesonof Humayun sitting 
on the^tlirone of Delhi. Nay more, lie lived to see that 
son, the great Akl)ar, enter, as an enemy, at tJie liead of 
an army, tlu^ country from wliich lie luid repelled his 
father as a fugitive. 

It was in 1561 that 7Vkl)ar invaded M/irwai*. He 
cat)tured Malakoband Nagoi'e, and transferred them to 
another Ilindii family. Eight years later Maldeo saw 
himself compelled to sue for peace. He refused indeed 
to sue ill person, but sent liis son, the second in rank, 
Chunderscai, to act foi' liim. But Akl)ar was so iiu'ensed 
at this slight, as he conceived it, that lie consigned Jodh- 
pur itself to the same Hindu prince, Eae* Singh, upon 
Avhoiu h(} had conferred Malakdt and Nao’ore. Then 
ensued war to the knife. The old l\aht()r cliief had to 
sland a siege in his own capital, and finally on succumb- 
ing, to pay in the jierson of his recognised heii*, Ddai 
Singh, the homage he had refused before. The brother, 

( 'hmuiereen, held out for seventeen years, remaining all 
the time irreconcilcable alike Avith his family and the 
Mahomedan invader. He was finally killed in battle. 

The old Eaja, Maldeo, broken in sjiirit, died about 
lo7o.^ He left twelve sons,- of whom the third, lldai 
Singh, succeeded liim. 

Under this prince, tlie independencii of Mtirwar ceased 
to exist. Udai Singh acknowledged the suzenmiity of tlie 

^ Tod says ill one ])]ac(3 miri A.i). Ataldeo was then alive, but ho did 
in two othe 1509 a.d. IJotli are not survive the last event more than 
nianitestly incorrect. Ahbar re- one or two years, 
son ted tlie non-appearance of Alaldeo - Of the two elder, the eldest had 

at his durbar in 1570, ami assigned been banished, the second killed at 
his dominions to Kae ^Siin^li in 1572. Jliana. 
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FART Mogul. He Avas the first prince, moreover, of Eaj])ut 
- — — race wlio gave liis sanction to a matrimonial union be- 
tween the race of the llahtbrs and tlic Mahomedan 
conqueror. He allowed his sister, Jod Ilai, to marry tlie 
Emperor Akbar, not giving indeed, but receiving a dower, 
in the shape ot all tlie districts wrested from Marwar by 
the bridegroom, Ajmir excepted, and likewise several 
rich districts in Mi'dw:i, whose revenues doubled tlie 
resources of his own domains. With the aid of liis 
brother-in-law, IJdai Singh diminished the power of his 
nobles, and curtailed tlie overgrown estates of the land- 
owners for the benefit of the smaller ]ieasantry. In the 
new settlement Avliich he made he added fourteen hundred 
new villages to the fisc. In return for the aid thus given 
to liim by Akbar, lie supplied him plentifully with troops, 
of a quality inferior to none others in his army, for his 
expeditions. 

Udai Siiigli survived' his iather, IMaldeo, thirty-three 
years. He left thirty-four legitimate cliildren ; of these 
the eldest, Sur Singh, succeeded him. 

Si'ir Singh was a great warrior. He was serving with 
the emperor’s army at Lahore, where he had commanded 
since 15yi-2, when intelligence reached him of his 
father’s dcatli. Much esteemed by Akbar for his military 
talents and brilliant services, lie was commanded by that 
jiriucc to attack, on his return to his dominions, Sirohi, 
a toAvn in liajpiit:ina, and capital of the hilly districts 
by which it was surrounded, the chief of Avhich refused 
to acknowledge the emperor as his liege lord. Having 
completed this seiaice he carried his arms against the 
King of Gujrat, completely defeated liim at the battle 
of Hhundoca, and brought about the .submission of the 
country. On the death of Akbar, Siir Singh attended 
at the court of his succe.ssor, Jelningir, acconqTaiiied by 
his sou and heir., Ouj Singh, who was invested by the 
monarch on that ociaeion with a. sword, to mark the 
distingui.she(| valour he had displayeil at the escalade of 
Jhaliir. 
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This llajii added greatly to the heauty of his capital, 
and left several works, some of them of no small utility^ 
which bear his name. He greatly lamented the neces- 
sity under which he found himself to accompany the 
Mogul emperor in all his expeditions, and shortly before 
his death caused a column to be erected on whi(;h were 
engraven Avords cursing any ot his race who should ever 
in tlie^fiitui-e even once cross tlie Narbadfi. ihiju Siir 
died in 1620 , halving six sons and seven dangliters. 

TIis eldest son, Gnj Singli, succeeded liiin. He was in 
the ini[)ei lal camp at lhirhan|)nr, on tlie river lYi])tl,when 
lie heard that lie liad been (*alled to the throne. He, 
too, grew high iiP favour at the imperial court, received 
many favours from Jeli.-ingir, and Avas nominated his 
viceroy of tlie Dekhan. Like his father, too, he was a 
great Avarrior, and for his skill and daring obtained the 
title of ‘Darrier of the Host.’ He embroiled hinisclf, 
hoAvcver, Avith Prince Xhnrm, altcrwards iMiijieror bhah 
Jeliiin, for refusing to esj)onso liis cause against liis ehler 
brother Khiisni,' and Avhen, in consequence, liis confiden- 
tial adviser Avas ninrderod by order of Prince Khurm, 
he dircAV u|) his jiost in the army and returned to his 
naiive land. When, shortly allerwards, I'rince Klnisrii 
died suddenly, and Iv'hiirin seemed to threaten his 
faliiei-s throne, Jeh:ingir ap|)ealed to the ic.ijpiit child’s 
to siipiiort him against filial ingratitude and domestic 
treason. 'L'he appeal Avas nobly r('s[Kinded to liy Ihij;! 
(iiij and by flic Ihijas ol Jai[)ur, Jvota, and Ihindi ; and by 
their efibrfs the rebidlion Avas imt down. When, prior to 
the decisive battle near I'amiras, the ]'lm|;eror met liis 
Pajjait allies, he shoAved so much jileasure at the zeal 
displayed by Ihija Gnj, tliat lie not only took him by the 
hand, but, Avhat Avas more unusual, kissed it. 

llitja^fuj Avas killed in an engagement Avith some free- 

' T.kI siiy.s Prince Piirv,;z ; but Ivlii'isiu that cleared bis way to tlio 
Shah Jf'lifiii never feired I*' tvpz. It throne, 
was the murder of his eldest brotlicr 
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Looters in Gujrat in 1G38. He liad cxcliided his eldest 
son Ainra from the succession in consequence ol Ids violent 
disposition and turbident conduct. 'J’he throne, tliere- 
fore, descended to the second son, the renowned Jeswant 
Singh. The subsequent career ot I’rince Amra is one 
of the most striking and .sensational stories in the history 
of Ilindostan. It will be found at the end of this volume.* 
I'lie prince who now ascended the throne h:\s left a 
name in the annals of Ilindostan wliicli will lu'ver die. 
More than once the destinies of India lay in his hands. 
The fate ot Dara and tlie fortunes of Aurang/.lb were alike 
at his disposal. He was not a great man in the true 
sense of that term, for he acted from 'interest, not Irom 
|)rinci])lc ; was ready to changx! his side and to enqdoy 
ti'eachery. It is true that all his treacheries were directed 
against the Mahomedan enemies ot his race and country, 
his one object being, by exciting divisions amongst tlunn, 
to rid the country of the hated invaders. 1 fc was a 
scholar, a ])ati'on ot tlie arts, a great general, ulteily 
fearless, an acti\-e politician, and taken altogetlier, regard 
being had to the prevailing morale ol the period, a 
man of whom the Eajput race has reason to be proud. 
Ills reign embraces forty-three years of the history of 
Ilindostan. I regret that the scope of this work will only 
allow me to give an outline ot it. He ascended the 
throne in KdhS, and from that time to 1058, a period of 
twenty years, was engaged mainly m the Hekhan undei 
i’rince .A nraiigzib. In this and various olhei sei\ice.s 
h(‘ greatly distinguished himselt. In 10o8, the emperor 
became seriously ill. His eldest son, liaia feheko, iis- 
snmed the oflice of Ilegent. One of his first acts was 
to nominate Ihija Je.swant Singh Ihs viceroy in Malwa.^ 
Wlien. sliortly afterwards, tlie ambitious designs of 
Aurang/.ib began to develop themselves, Jesw'fint Singh 
was api'ointed gcueralisshr.o to o])pose that pinice. In 
the liattle that' followed, at a place fifteen miles south 

^ Vide Appendix B, 
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of Ujjeii, since named Futteliabad, Jeswant Singli was 
defeated. He owed his defeat to Ids too great daring- 
He wished to crnsli the two brotlicrs, Aiirangzib ami 
Morad, at one blow, and delayed till their junction had 
been effected. This gave time to the Avi'ly Aiirangzib 
to corrupt the Mahomedaus in his .army, and their deser- 
tion on the field of battle brought about a defeat. Both 
armies remained, however, where they had foiiglit, and 
Jeswant Singh was allowed to retreat unmolested tlie 
next morning. 

ihe result oi the batth', however, and of another eijually 
successful, lought against ])ara, was that Anrangzib drove 
his brother from* tlie regency, and assumed it himself. 
One of his first acts after his usurpation ivas to send 
a pardon to Jeswant Singli and a summons to Ins pi'e- 
sciice to join him in opposing his brother Sluija. Jeswant 
Singh obeyed the summons. But he did so only to be 
revenged. When the armies of tlie rival brothers Avere 
about to join battle at KiijAva, inidAvay between Allahabad 
and EtaAvah, Jeswant Singli, in pursuance of an agree- 
ment made Avith Sluija, suddenly attacked the rear of 
Aurangzib’s army. Had Sluija then attacked, the fiite of 
Aiirangzib had been sealed. But he delayed till the sun had 
risen. Jeswant Singh, then, finding himself imsupjiorted, 
loaihal his camels with the ]ihinder of the caiigi and 
set olf for Agra, leaving the tAvo brothers to light it out. 
In the battle Avhich (“iisiied between them Sluija Avas 
defeated. MeaiiAvliile, JesAvant Singh lay in clo.se vicinity 
to Agra, expecting Prince D;ira, Sliekd, Avhose claims 
he Avas resolved to support. That prince had fled, after 
his defeat by Anraiigzib, to tlie banks of the Indus. But 
levying some troops, he entered (fujiilt, raised an army 
there, and set out to eilect a junction Avith Jeswant 
Singh at Agra. He delayed, how'ever, unliappily, so long 
that the 1 ater could no longer maintain Ids position, but 
Avas forced to retire upon Jodhpiii'. He reached his capital 
in safety, dcjiosited tliere his .sjioils, and then had an in- 
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terview with Kira at Mairta. Tlie moraeut for ellce- 
tive inovemeut had, however, been lost. Aura.ngzib, hav- 
ing crushed SUuja, was aelvandug in great force. Still 
tliis prince had seen so much ol ilajput valour in the 
Deklian, that lie did not feel very contident of tlie issue 
of a contest. He sent, with this view, a message to Jes- 
w.ant Singli, not only assuring liini of forgiveness, but 
olfering him tlie viceroyalty of Gujrat, if he would Avith- 
di awfrom the contest and remain neutral. Jeswant Singh 
agreed, and accejited a commission to serve under rriuce 
Moazzini against the rising power ot Sivaji. 

Diira, thus deserted, was compelled to succumb to 
Aurangzib, but Jeswant Singh had nc- idea of keeping 
faitli with his Mogul lord. "llardly had ho reached the 
Dekhan than he o|)ened a cori’cspondence with Sivaji 
and jilanned the death of the imperial general, Shaista 
Khan, and the proclamation of the young jn’inix; as 
emperor. Information ot (he transai^tion reached jVu- 
raugzib, but he concealed his know ledge ol it till he had 
disposed of all his rivals ; he then replaced tleswant 
Singh by Jai Singh, Ihija of Jaipur. 

From that tinu‘, neither party trusting tlie olher, it 
seemed as though he would succeed wdio showed himself the 
yreater master iu wile. Sent again with supreme powders to 
the Dekhan, Jeswant Singh again so incited the ambition 
of rrince Moazzim as to necessitate his removal from so 
dangerous a jiost. D.e i-eccived an order to jiroceed at 
once to take up the post of viceroy ot Gujrat, but on 
arriving at Ahmedabad he iound it liad been a trick to 
draw Idm from the Dekhan, lie jiroceedc’d then to his 
own dominions. 

Dut even there, Aurangzib did not consider himself as 
secure from the machinations ot so jiowerJul a vassal. He 
had tried secret means to rid himself of him, but these 
liad all failed. Ho resolved, therefore, to send him to a 
distance. A rebellion had opportunely broken out hi 
Kabul; he accordingly sent Jeswvant Singh to rpiell it. 
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Jeswant set out, leaving liis son, Pirtlii Singli, in charge 
of Ills ancestral domains. 

But hardly had he reached Kabul than Aurangzib 
commenced his measures for the destruction of his family. 
He invited Pirthi Singh to court, treated him with marked 
adiibility, and as a sign of his favour, gave him a robe of 
honour. But the robe was ])oisonod. Pirthi Singh put 
it on in the royal presence, and expired a few hours later 
in great agony. 

When the news of his son’s death reached Jeswant 
Singli lie broke down utterly, lie saw that his gi-eat 
enemy liad gone beyond him in revenge, and felt his 
heart pierced by* a [loisonod sword. 'Jhvo other sons, 
Juggut Singh and Dulthumun, fell victims about the same 
time to the climate of Kabul. Tlieir deaths caused tlie 
overflowing of his cu]) ; he died of a broken heart (1078). 

At the time of his death his wife was in the seventh 
month of her ])regiiancy. In due time .she was confined 
of a boy, who was called Ajit Singh. As soon as .she 
was able to travel she set out on her return home. But 
the vengeance of Aurangzib had not been satiated. As 
soon as the party reached Dellii, he demanded from the 
escoi't the person of the young prince. It Avas impos- 
sible to oppose hu'ce to such an order ; but the address 
of the leader of the party, Diirga Das, supplied its place. 
Having obtained leave to send off the women of the party 
to tlieir hoine.s, he first retained one of the attendants 
to personate the Ihini, siilistituted a child for the young 
prince, and then sent ofl’ tlie mother and son Avith the 
Avomen. But no long time elapsed before the suspicions 
of Auraii'gzib Averc aroused, and he demanded that the 
liani and her child should be brought into the citadel. 
The Rajpiits played their parts to perfection by refusing 
to surrender tlie widow and son of their llaja. This 
for some time blinded tlie susi>icions of Aurangzib, but 
^ at length they AA'cre renewed, and he again insisted, and' 
the escort still rci’ui'ing. sent troo[).i to enforce his de- 
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mands. The llajputs, after a desperate resistance, were 
cut to pieces and dispersed. Tlieu, for the first time, did 
the emperor discover the trick that been played upon 
him. But it was too late. The Ihini and her child had 
had time to reach Jodhpiir.* Aurangzib, however, with 
his usual acuteness, feigned to disbelieve the story of 
the escape, and for many years treated the child he had 
captured as the undoubted heir of Jodhpur. 

The finthful Diirga Bas reached Jodhpiir soon after 
these events, and took the lead in prejiaring the countiy 
for the impending invasion of Aurangzib. Of the war 
Avhich folloAved, it is not necessary to give a detailed 
account. It will suffice to say that for a long time the 
Mogul arms Avere irresistible. The country Avas laid 
Avasto, the villages burned, the women and cliildi’en 
carried off. This Avas one result. There Avas anotlier, 
even of greater im})oitance. The tie Avhich had till then 
bound the Eiijpiils to the Moguls Avas severed, never to be 
rencAved. 

At length the craft of Aurangzib Avas turned against 
himself. Diirga Diis gained over his sou Akbar, Avho 
proclaimed liiinself emperor. He aatis indeed foiled, but 
the contest continued Avith increasing advantage to the 
Eajputs. They began, in their turn, a Avar of repri.sals, 
and Avith greater or less mitigation, hostilities continued 
till the death of Aurangzib in 1707. 

Before this event occurred, Ajit Singh had obtained 
his majority, and had begun to rule, though not as yet in 
Jodhpiir. But after Aurangzib’s death he recovered his 
capital, and though he lost it once again, it Avas again re- 


^ Colonel Tod gives a di Heron t 
version of the escape of tlie boy. Ifo 
stales that, rather than surrender 
their prince, the llajputs caused the 
'svoni‘^11 to be blown up by gun- 
powder; that they then went to 
meet deatli at tlie hands of the 
^^oslelllS in the streets of Delhi, 
whilst the boy was conveyed away 


in a basket of sweetmeats, Sucli is 
the Hindu legend, but it is neither 
so probable nor so well authenticated 
as the account given by Elphinstone, 
which 1 have mainly followed. Ho 
credits the Itanf, however, with 
having two sons ; but I think it clear 
there was but one. 
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covered, and the kingdonx re-establislied iix almost its 
former state of prosperity. It was tliis prince wlio entered 
into the trijde alliance with liana Amra of €daipur and 
the liaji'i of Jaiphr, to resist Mahomedan aggression and 
to xindertake no matrimonial engagements with jxrinces 
of that religion. 

Ajit Singh was a prince of great vigour of mind and 
body. • Born amid the snows of Kabid, exposed from his 
earliest youth to the frowns of fortune, he set himself to 
work to redeem his country from bondage to the invader. 
This was the one aim— the one object, of his life. He 
inherited an invmciblc hatred to the veiy name of Mos- 
lem, and was never scrupulous as to the means he employed 
against the members of tliat hated I'acc. He succcetled. 
Never could the imperial forces overcome him. He gave 
deliverance to his country. 

His death was most tragical. Unable to rid tliem- 
selvcs in any other way of one so much dreaded, the 
court of Delhi bribed his son, Abhi Singh, then on the 
spot, by the offer of the viceroyalty of Gnjrat, to have 
his father murdered. Abhi accepted the bi ibe, and carried 
out the project by means of his brother, Bnkht Singli. 

Abhi Singh succeeded to the throne of Jodhpur in 
]731, but his whole reign was passed in a contest with 
his fellow-assassin and bi'other, Bnkht Singh. He was 
indolent, cruel, and fond of ease and opium. He 
I'cpaid the gift of the viceroyalty of Gnjrat- by‘ aiding 
in its partition, and annexing to Marwlr tile rich 
provinces of Binmahl, Sambxir, and others. Colbiiel Tod 
truly adds : ‘ T'his additional reward of parricide has been 
the caus6 of all the civil Avars of Mai’Avar.’ Abhi Singh 
died in 1750, and Avas succeeded by his son. Earn Singh, 
a youth of nineteen, of an impetuous and ovei'bearing 
dispositk ' 1 . An insult offered to him at his installation 
by his uncle, Buklxt Singh, the murderer of his grand- 
liither, so enraged the young Eaja that he deprived his 
uncle of his lief of Jludiir, and moved with an army to 
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enforce his order. ]5iit he was defeated aud driven from 
the throne, which Ins uncle at once occupied. 

Eilji'i Bukht Singh was a man of noble presence, of 
herculean frame, generous, intrepid, well versed in the 
literature of his country, and but for his one great crime, 
would have ranked with the heroes of Mar war. lie 
raised the morale of his country, and inspired his coun- 
trymen Avith a determination to resist foreign aggression, 
lie reigned only three years, but in that time lie com- 
pleted tlie fortifications of Jodhpiir, and developed in 
many ways the resources of tlie country. lie Avas 
poisoned by his relative, the aunt of the expelled Earn 
Singh. Jiijey Singh, his son, succeeded him ; but hardly 
had he received the homage of his peo])le than he Avns 
called upon to meet his cousin, Ihlin Singh, avIio Avas 
advancing Avith an army to assert his claims, assisted by 
the Mfirhatas. In the battle Avliich ensued, Etjey Singh 
AA’as defeated, and sought refuge in thght. But the most 
unfortunate result of tlie battle for MiirAvar was that the 
IMiirhatas now took root in the land. The murder of 
their chief, Jyapa, gave them a pretext to change tlieir 
role of auxiliaries to that of jirincipals, and they speedily 
availed themselves of it, expelling liain Singh. 

This prince died in exile at Jai])ur, in 1773. He Avas 
succeeded as titular .sovereign by his former rival, Bijey 
Singh, but the Marhatas had for a time real possession 
of the land. The reign of Bijey Avas full of vicissitudes 
and Avarfare, internal and external. He first planned 
the diminution of the poAver of the nobles, already 
encroaching upon his oAvn. But he was forced, in the 
course of tlie conte.st Avhich ensued, to yield more of his 
already diminished authority. Seemingly ac{iuie.scent, he 
})lamied revenge, and inviting the principal chiefs of 
Marwiir to the funeral of liis family chaplain, or giirii, 
he had them assassinated. This great bloAV Avas decisive. 
Although the son of one chieftain rose in revolt, he 
Avas speedily subdued ; and Bijey Singh, to divert the 
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attention of the others from the past, led them all against 
tlie robbers of tlie desert. Tliey conquered Amerkbt, 
the key to the valley of the Indus from Siude ; curtailed 
the territories of Jaisahm'r, on their north-west frontier; 
then sweeping back, recovered the rich province of God- 
war from Mewar. Eeturning from these conquests, Ih'jey 
Singli allied himself with Pertftp Singh, king of Jaipur, 
for tl;e expulsion of the IMarhatas. The "tavo armies 
met at Tonga, in 1787, and engaged in a battle in which 
the Marhatiis, though aided by the infantry under the 
Chevalier de Boigne, were (letealed. By this victory the 
Ihija recovered Ajim'r. But De Boigne wiped out this 
defeat on June 2t), 1791, at Batan, and on September 12 
following at Mairta, in both of which actions the 
Ihijpiits were completely vanquished. By them Ajinir 
was lost lor ever to Marw;ir, and a contribution was 
imposed on the country of sixty lakhs of rupees. 

Singh did mjt long sui’vive these losses. Ilis 
last years saw him the slave of a beautiful concubine, 
whose insolence estranged the nobles, and procured her 
owji assassination; not, however, before slie had per- 
suaded the Eiij;i to adopt one of his grandsons as 
her son and his successor. 

feingh died in 179-3. He had had seven sons, 
six of whom survived him. Their names, in order of 
biith, were Zfdim Singh, Sawant Singh, Shir Singh, Bhim 
Singh, Goman Singh, and Sirdar Singh. Of tliese, Zfdim 
Singh was the ilghtful heir ; but Bijey Singh, to pleas(> 
his concubine, had adopted Maun Singh, his grandson, 
the son of Shir Singh. But on his deatii, the fourth son, 
Bhim Singh, .seized the throne, defeated Zfdim Singh, then 
by poison or the sword killed his four remaining brothers 
and their sons, tlie adopted son of the concubine, his own 
nephew. Maun Singh, alone excepted. This young 
prince had taken refiige in Jlialur. Thither Blum Singii 
pursued him, and despairing of taking the place liy 
assaidt, subjected it to a rigorous blockade. But whilst 
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PART tlie blockade continued, lie managed to disgust his nobles 
. to such an extent that tliey withdrew Ironi him, and 
retired to tlieir estates. iNAn'ertheless tlie blockade was 
persisted in. It wiis made more and more rigorous ; the 
liesic'ged were reduced to soinetliing approaching starva- 
tion, when suddenly,, November 1803, IMiiin Singh died. 
The besieged prince naturally succeeded liim. 

rroclaimed at once Eajii, Maun Singh would appear 
to liave retained the follies of heedless youth untempered 
liy the adversities which should have strengthened his 
character. Just about the time of his accession, the 
Ihiglish had triumplied over Sindhia, and Avere follow- 
ing Ilolkar in his headlong flight. Witlva view to effect a 
permanent settlement in Eajputiina, they offered to Maun 
Singh the alliance whicli Avould have secured to him his 
territories, lie concluded the treaty, Init did not ratify 
it, proposing another. With a fatuity quite incompre- 
hensible, he at the .sum; time gave ai(l to the one enemy 
Avho could injure him, viz. Jeswant lliio Ilolkar. The 
British Government therefore cancelled the treaty, and 
left Mdrwar to its own resources. It Avas this folly on 
the ])ai’t of Maun Singh that caused his country to fall, 
a fcAV years later, a prey to the depredations of Amir 
Khan. 

MeaiiAvhile the AvidoAV of Bhim Singh had given birth 
to a posthumous .son, Dhbkid Singh, to Avhose cause 
several of the nobles rallied. Under the charge of the 
chief of Bokurwa, he Avas presented to several chiefs as 
their lord, and then, to preserve him from any attempt on 
his life, lie Avas sent to the desert, to be cared for by the 
chiefs of ShaikluiAVilti. 

The reign of Maun Singh Avas one of continued 
Avarfare brought about by his own folly. He engaged in 
a disastrous Avar Avith Jaipur for the hand of the daughter 
of the Bami of Udaipiir. For the details of this tragical 
story I must refer the reader to the appendix to this 
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volume.^ Ill the war whicli followed lie was alternately ; 
opposed and supported by the adventure!', Amir Khan, 
whose freebooters devastated the lands of Jaipur, of 
Mcwiir, and Marwar, committing atrocities not to be 
counted. The appearance on the held, too, of the lad 
Dlidkul Singh, as a pretender to tlie crown, supported by 
a large party of nobles, added to tlie troubles and per- 
plexities of the Eaj:i. To escape tliese, he at last feigned 
madness, and abdicated in favour of his son, Cliutter 
Singli. 

It Avas whilst this young prince was holding the reins 
of sovereignty that the Eritisli Government offered, and 
Amir Khan accepted, the terms which freed Eaj])utana 
from tlie depredations of that marauder. This Avas 
folloAvcd by a treaty betAveen the British Government 
and Jodhpiir (January 1818), by Avhich the British 
[irotection Avas extended to that country, and certain 
conditions Avere made assuring the suzerainty to the 
British. But just at tins crisis Cliutter Singh died. 

Within a short interval after his sou’s death, E;ija 
Maun Singh threAV off his feigned insanity and re-assumed 
the Government. Secure now against e.xternal enemies, 
his native character disclosed itself, and he gave loose to 
all his smothered jiassions. lie put to death or im- 
prisoned almost all the chiefs Avho, during his feigned 
insanity, liad shoAVii any unfriendly feeling towards him. 
lie coiiliscatcd property to the Aalue of one million 
sterling. The name of justice became unknoAvn — 
treachery and cold-blooded cruelty Avere the inspiring 
deities at Jodhpiir, 

At length a crisis anived. Many of the nobles, ‘ tlie 
JloAVcr of their country,’ found asylums in the neighbour- 
ing states of Kotii, McAviir, Bikiinir, and Jaipur. Thence 
they addressed remonstrances to the British authorities. 
Tlie Briiish authorities induced the Ihija to listen to 
terms of acconiiiiodation, and he promised to reinstate 

' ]'i(lc Appendix ('. 
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PAET tlie self-exiled chiefs in their possessions (Feliruary 1824). 

— — . But he did not alter his line of conduct. Consequently, 
in 1827, the recusant nobles levied tlieir adherents, and 
cnlling on flic postluimous son of tlie late Ihijii, Dhdkiil 
Singli, to lead tlicin, jirepared to invade Jodhpur from 
the Jai[)ur territory. Upon tliis, Ihija Maun Singh urged 
upon tlie British Government that the time had arrived 
Avhen he Avas entitled to the aid of British troops to 
support him on the throne ; that the attack by Avhicli 
lie Avas threatened Avas not an internal insurrection but 
a loreign invasion emanating from, and supported by, 
Jaipur. Ihe ansAvcr of the British Government Avas 
clear and decided. ‘ If,’ they said, ‘ iiMurrection should 
be so general as to indicate the desire of chiefs and 
subjects for the doAvnfall of the jirince, there does not 
exist any reason for our forcing on the state of Jodhpur 
a soAmrcign Avhose conduct has totally deprived him of 
the support and allegiance of his jieople against unjust 
usurpation, or against Avanton Imt too poAverful rebellion. 
The princes of protected states may fairly perhaps call 
upon us for assistance, but not against uniAmr.sal dis- 
affection and insurrection, caused by their OAvn injustice, 
incapacity, and misrule, rrinces are expected to have 
the power of controlling their oAvn subjects, and if 
they drive them into rebellion they must take the con- 
sequences.’ 

At the same time that the British Government laid 
doAvn the sound and salutary principles enunciated in this 
despatcli, it administered a sharp remonstrance to the 
Mahiinijii of Jaipur, and called upon Dhdkul Singh to 
retire from the confederai?)'. 

But the evil day Avas only adjourned. It is notice- 
able in the history of sovereigns, European and Asiatic, 
that those Avhose youth and middle age have been fiery, 
tempestuous, passionate, treacheroirs, and cruel, almost 
invariably succumb, in the third division of their exist- 
ence, to the influence of priests. Maun Singh Avas no 
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exception to tliis rule. But the priestly influence which citap. 
swayed him made liim neither less cruel nor less tyrannical - 
than before. On the contrary, his evil passions became 
intensified to such an extent that the British Government 
was forced to interfere. 

At the close of tlie rainy' season of 1839, a force 
under Colonel Sutherland was marched to Jodhpiir, to 
restore tranquillity and, if possible, good goveiTiincnt to 
the country. Jodlipiir was occupied five montlis. Maun 
Singh then executed an eiigagoment by which he bound 
himself to respect the ancient usages of tlie country in 
determining the rights of tlie nobles. • lie agreed that a 
British political jfgent sliould I'cside at liis court to as.sist 
tlie l?:ija, the council of nobles, and the ministers in 
carrying on the government. Two of his evil advisers 
were dismissed, sequestrated lands were restored upon 
terms agreed to by tlie ))arties interested ; an arrange- 
ment was concludc'd for tlie payment of arrears due on 
account of tribute and legion expenses, and for tlie 
punctual payment of such claims for tlie future ; an 
amnesty for tlie past was granted by the Biijii to his 
nobles who had been in rebellion; and the British 
Government consented to extend a pardon to those who 
had been instrumental in subverting the true interests 
of Miirwar. 

l\aj;i Maun feingh died in less than four years after 
this event, leaving no son, natural or adopted, Dhdkul 
Singh, tlie posthumous son of Ihijii Bhim Singh, then 
preferred lijs claims ; but they iv'ere rtq’ected. The 
nearest representative families were those of Idar and 
Alimednapir, and it was left to the widows, nobles, and 
chief officials to select the futm-e ruler. Their choice fell 
upon Tukht Singh, cliicf of Ahmednagar, whom, with his 
son, Jeswant Singh, they invited to Jodhpur. Some nego- 
tiation ensued regarding the retention of Ahmednagar by 
the fiirnily of Tukdit Singh, but it was decided that the 
right of succe.ssion lapsed by the acceptance of power in 
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Jodhpur, and tliat Alnnednagar should revert to Idar, 
from which state it had been separated in 1784. 

Maharaja Tukht Singh ascended the throne ot 
Jodlipur in 1843. He traces a lineal descent back to 
Ihija Aji't Singh, of Avhom lie is the great-grandson. 
But the Jiopes that Jiad been entertained regartling his 
capacity for ruling w’cre destined to be l)lighted. Soon 
after his accession the <‘,ountry fell into a state of dis- 
order, little inferior to that which had prevailed under 
his predecessor. The Kiij.-i showed himself avaricious, 
careless of afliiirs, and dillicult of access. The manage- 
ment of tlic country fell llien into the liands of subordi- 
nates, whose only desire it seemed toM)c to minister to 
the ruling passion of their master. 

To such ail extent did misgovernment jirocced, that 
in 1807 the nobles would have organised an insurrection 
but for their fear of the paramount power. An aid of 
cupidity jierpetrated in that year intensified their feeling 
of dissatisfaction. The case was this. The tlnikur, or 
feudal lord, of Ghanerao died, leaving a brother, his 
rightful heir. Instead, however, of allowing the lief to 
devolve upon the brother in natural course, the E:ija de- 
spatched a force to seize it for one of his numerous sons. 
This emboldened the thakurs to represent tlu'ir well- 
foundi'd grievances to the Jhitisli Government. They 
showed how they had been tyrannised over and op- 
pressed, (‘xcluded from the royal council, and prohibited 
I’roni leaving their projierty to adojited sons. Sjiccilic 
acts of gross misgovernment were dwelt u[)on, and espe- 
cially the confiscation of Ghanerao. 

In rcjily, the Miihiinija was ‘ called to order,’ and it 
was hojied that the remonstrance of the British Govern- 
ment might not be without its ellect ; but the insolent 
behaviour of His Highness during the durbars in llajpu- 
tana in 18(19-70 would seem to indicate that, like his 
immediate predecessoj', J^Iaiin Singh, he is incorrigible.' 

^ WluMi tl'.^ late Vioor'iy, the 1871, ho held ix durbar at A j nil r, to 

Kail of iv'' Tisited Kajpulann in which the IMna of I daipiir and the 
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The State of Jodlipur did good service daring the ouap. 
inutiiiies, and the right of adoption was duly bestowed . , 
upon the Maharaja. 


CllAPTEK IV. 

BLXDl. 

Are.v— 2,291 sq. inilo.<. PoruEATiox— 220,000. 

^ IvKVKNi ): --r),00,000 rup H S. 

Tub city of Ih'aidi, whi(di, like all the cities in Eaj- chap. 
putauii, has given its name to the principality, was . 
founded, in the year i;)42, by Eao Deva. E:io Deva, in 
the Hindu legend, is said to have been lineally descended 
from vVnhul or i\gnipala, the first Chohan,* the date of 
Avhosi! birth losc's itself in the mists of time. His later 
])redecessors had felt the IMoslera’s sword, and had tied 
from Aser to Mewar. Sallying thence, Eiio Deva, in 
id 12, occn|)ied the Ikndu valley, built the city of Eihuli, 
exterminated, or almost cxU'rrainated, the indigenous 

MAyi of Jodhpur were invited. It After Die durbar wns over it was 
liad been ollit ially decided some time determined that so ^reat a want 
previously, in strict accordance with of respect to the Viceroy of Her 
custom, that on all state occasions Majesty must he noticed. *'J'he llaja 
Avhen they might meet, the liana of then wa.s directtal to leave the camp 
Udaipiir should take precedence of at A jim'r at daybreak the following 
the llaja of Jodhpur. Jbit wlieii morning witli tlie whole of Jiis reti- 
this decision was communicated to luie. Tlie friendly ceremony usual 
Jodhpur he refused to attend the on such occasions was omitted, no 
durbar. It was explained to liim salute was fired, and ultimately, after 
tliat tlie question had long previously due consideration, it was decided 
bc'cn settled and could not be le- that bis salute should be diminislied 
opened or discussed. I hit he re- by two guns. Lord Mayo sliowed 
mained obstinate. In vain did the his sense of the loyal feeling of the 
political agent, in vain did his own Ilaja’s son by receiving him in pri- 
son remonst.. ite with him. He re- vate audience aftm’ the durbar, 

fused to sit below Udaip tr. After ^ The ( 'hohnn was tlie last crea- 

waiting for liim about an hour the tion of the Brahmans to light their 

Viceroy lield the durbar wuli Jodli- battles against intidelity, and their 
piir’s seat vacant. mily successful creation. 
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Minus, and called tlio country Ilarawati (Ilarouti), or the 
country of the Ilarasd 

From Eao Deva to Ihio Siirjun, a period of nearly two 
hundred years intervenes. Throughout this period the 
Haras had, whilst possessing inde])enden(“e, been quasi- 
vassals of the Ivaiiiis of Udaipur, tliat is, their services had 
been indented upon in times of emergencies, and they 
liad been given as much on account of the relationsliip 
engendered by marriages between the two iiouses as 
from any feeling of dependence. But with tlie accession 
of Eiio Surjuu in 1533 a new era began. 

Bao Surjuu had obtained, by means of Sawant Singh, 
a junior branch of his tamil}’-, possession of the fiimous 
fortress of Einthunbdr. This fortress Avas greatly coveted 
by tlie Emperor Akbar. Ilis arms had been A'ictorious 
in Eajpiitana, Chitor had fallen, but lie had incfTectually 
besieged Einthunbdr. According to the Hindu story he 
then effected liy stratagem and courtesy that Avhich he 
had failed to procure by force of arms. E/ijil Maun, of 
Jaipur, liad a right of ingress to Einthunbdr. He pro- 
ceeded there, accompanied by Akliar in tlie disguise of 
a mace bearer. The Emperor was recognised ; due 
homage Avas paid to him, and ho then made known his 
Avishes. He offered, if Einthunlx'ir Averc yielded to him, 
to excuse the chiefs of Bundi from affiancing a princess 
to the Mogul sovereign ; to exempt them from the poll- 
tax, from crossing the Indus, and from customs they con- 
sidered degrading. He promised to grant them the 
privilege of entering the liall of audience completely 
armed ; to respect tlieir sacred edifices ; never to place 
them under the command of anotlier Hindu leader ; not 
to brand tlieir horses vA’ith the imperial mark (a flower 
on the forehead) ; to alloAv their bands to jilay in the 

’ So called from Islitpnl, ancea- and .sprinkling his dissevered limbs 
tor of Rao Deva, who lived in 1020 . with the water of life, cured him. 
I.shtpal lay wounded to death, when Henco the name Earn, from, 7/nc, 
tlie goddess of his rate appeared, signifying bones, thus collected. 
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streets of tl\e capital, as far as the lied gate •, and that oiiAts 
lluudi should be to the lliija what tlie capital of the — 
Moguls was to Akbar. lie promised also, a residence 
and right of sanctuary to the Eao, in the sacred city of 
Banaras. 

Above all these, the Emperor offered Siirjun Ilara the 
government of fifty-two districts, whose revenues were to 
l>e approjniated witliout inquiry, on furnishing tlie cus- 
tomary contingent. 

The offer was accepted ; a treaty was drawn up on 
the spot; liao Surjun renounced tlie suzerainty of 
Udaipur, and was greeted as llao llaja of Bundl. His kins- 
man, Sawant Singh, who was less pliant, sacrificed his life 
rather than allow the ownership of the fortress to pass to 
Akbar, and sacrificed it in vain. 

Siirjun Singh did good .service to his Mogul lord, and, 
as a reward, had two districts, Banaras and Cluinar, 
added to his government. At the former of these he 
resided, and his administration greatly benelited not only 
that city, but the provinces over whiidi he ruled. He 
established |ierfect security to life and jiroperty in these. 

He beautified and ornamented the city of Banaras, and 
constructed eighty-four edifices for various public purposes, 
and twenty baths. There he died, and was succeeded by 
his ('Idest son, Eao Bhqj. This llao and his second 
lu-other accompanied Akbar in his Gujrat camjiaign, and 
rendered splendid service, llao Bhcy, on one occasion, 
killing witli his own hand the leader of the enemy. He 
remained in the imperial camp till the death of Akbar in 
1605, when he returned to his hereditary dominions. He 
died shortly afterwards at Bundi, leaving three sons, lliio 
Iluttun, Hurda Nurayuu, and Kesu Das, the eldest of 
whom succeeded. 

Faithful to the example of his father, llao Iluttun, 
with his two sons, Maillui Singh and Heri, joined the im- 
perial army at Burhaujiur, at the time when Shah Jeln'in 
was threatening rebeilion against his father. In the 
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operations wliicli followed, and which terminated in the 
discomfiture and flight of Shah Jelnin, the two sons of 
lli'io Ruttun were severely wounded. To testify liis sense 
of their and their father’s services, and to show liis 
acknowledgment of their fidelity, the emperor bestowed 
upon Riio Ruttun tlie government of Bnrhanpur. The 
reward bestowed upon the second son, Madhu Singh, 
though possibly equally well intended, dealt in reality a 
severe blow to the country of the race of Ilara. For 
the emperor bestoAved iqion Madhu Singh, to be held by 
him and his heirs direct of the crown, the (uty of Kota 
and its dependencies. Now Kotfi was q city of Harawiiti, 
and its dependencies were lands of llaraAViiti. The act 
of the emperor thus divided Ifarawati into two parts, 
under separate rulers, Avho, though originally allied to 
each other by the liond of brotherhood, Avei’c to divei'ge 
more and more Avidely Avith the march of time.* 

Ihio Ruttun AATis a man of a fine and nolfie character. 
He Avas universally respected. In his time no Moslem 
dared pollute the quarters Avhere Ilindiis Avere stationed 
Avith the blood of the sacred kine ; he established 
ti'anquillity throughout his government ; fiAunded the 
toAVnship of Ruttunpiir, and, by an act of vigour and 
neighbourly conduct, conciliated the esteem of the ancient 
suzerain of his house, the Rina of Cldaipiir. lie Avas 
succeeded by his grandson, Chutter Sal. 

This Rio Avas nominated by the Emperor Shah Jehiin 
governor of the imperial capital, a ])Ost Avhich he held 
nearly throughout his reign. lie served also under 
Aurangzib in the Deklian, aiid led the escalade in the 
storming of Kalberga. When at the time of the illness of 
Shall Jehiin, his four sons each .struck for empire, Chutter 
Siil, though serving in the camp of Aurangzib, Avas 
fiiithful to the summons of his master, and ballliug the 

^ Colonel Tod is of opinion tliat this brave race, and well hnew that 
in this di\i.si()n the emperor acted by dividing^ ho could always rule 
designedly, ‘ an he dreaded the union both, the one by the other.’ 
of so much pt>wer in the liands of 
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preventive measures taken by Aurangzib, succeeded in 
leaving his camp and reporting himself to the emperor. 
Subsequently, the Eiio of Bundi, with his Haras clad iu 
tlieir sall’ron robes, the ensigns of death or victory, formed 
the vanguard of the army of Dara Shekd at the" battle of 
Dholpiir. Here, fighting valiantly, he was slain, struck 
in the forehead by a ball, liis son, Bharut Singh, nobly 
contiiUKid the contest, but he and the choicest of his clan 
were slain. This battle, which gave the empii’e to Au- 
rangzib, was fought in June 1658. The sins of Chutter 
Sal Avere visited by the conqueror on his son and suc- 
ces,sor, Kao Bhao. ^Aurangzib gave a commission to Kaja 
Atmaram, Prince of Slieopiir, to reduce ‘ that turbulent 
and di,safrected race, the Haras,’ and to annex Bimdi to 
the government of Eiuthuiibdr. Atinariim attempted 
the task, and Avas succe.sslul in his first raids ; but the 
Ilara clans a.sscmbling, attacked, defeated, and drove him 
out, and not content Avitli that, Avent on to blockade 
Sheopur. The courage thus di-splayed by the Haras 
caused Aurangzib to extend his forgiveness to the Kao 
Bhiio. He summoned him to court, and made him 
gOA’criior of Aurangilbad. Here he erected many public 
edifices, and acquired much fame by his Aalour, his 
charity, and his piety. He died in 1682, and having no 
children, Avas succeeded by Aniirad Kao, grandson of his 
brother Bhim. The accession of Anuriid Avas confirmed 
by the emperor, who, in order to testify the esteem in 
W'hich he held his predecessor, sent his oavu elephanl. 
Avith tile robe of investiture. Anunld accompanied 
Aurangzib in his Avars in tlic Dekhan, and on one occa- 
sion performed the important service of re.scuing the 
ladies of the harem from the hands of the enemy. The 
emperor, in testimony of his gallantry, told him to name 
his reAvard Ilis reply Avas Avorthy of a Kajpiit chief. 
He requested he might lie alknved to command the van, 
instead of the rearguard, of the army. lie distinguished 
himself at the siege and storm of Bijapur, and subse- 
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quently in the Piuijub, whoa engaged in settling the 
northern countries of tlie empire, lie died whilst 
engaged in that service. 

Biidh Singli, his son, succeeded liim. In tlie contest 
for empire which followed the death of Aurangzib, tliis 
prince adhered to the cause of the legitimate heir, 
Baliadiir Shah ; and it was in a great measure owing to 
his exertions that tlie terrible battle of Jajao (Juno. 1707) 
gave victory to that monarcli. For the signal services 
rendered on that day, Biidh Singh received the title of 
Biio Pcija, was admitted to the intimate friendship of the 
emperor, and continuerl to enjoy it till his death. In 
tlie civil contentions Avhich followed the death of Jila- 
homcd Shah, the prince of Kara, faithful to the tra- 
ditions of his family, supported the royal house against 
the faction of the Seiads, often by demonstrations of force 
accompanied by loss of life. On tlie triumph of the 
Seiads, tlie Ihio Ibijii returned to Biiiidi. 

lie returned, however, only to meet a new enemy in 
his brother-in-law, Jai Singh, Ihija of Jaipur. This prince, 
in revenge for a private insult, and to gain for himself the 
suzerainty over the smaller states of Pajputuna, conferred 
the title of liao Ihija of Biiudi upon Dulil Singh, Lord 
of Kurwar, and placed him in possession. Ills attempt 
to entrap Biidh Singh failed, owing to the courage of 
that prince and his Haras. Biidh Singh escaped to 
Beygii, whence he made many attem])ts, but all fruitless, 
to recover his jiatrimony. The Kotii Kara, Ihija Bliini, 
took advantage of his distress to .seize upon and annex to 
Kota the fiscal lands of Blind! east of the river Chambal. 

Biidh Singh died in exile at Beygii. His sons were 
driven by Baja Jai Singh even from tliat place of refuge. 
But on the death of that prince, in 1744, the eldest son, 
Omeda, tiien only thirteen years old, levied troops and 
attacked and carried some iin])ortant posts in Biindi. Ho 
was aided by the new Baja of Kotii, Diirjun Sal, wlio, in 
his turn, had been threatened by the Biijti of Jaipur, 
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successor of Jai Singh. It would take too long to recount chap. 
all the details of the struggle tliat followed. It must ' — 
sulfice to state that after fourteen years of exile IBundi 
was regained by Omeda, and he was recognised as its Eao 
(1749). 

Omeda lived a cheijuered life fifty-one years longer, 
for lie survived till 1804. Still harassed by the tribute 
due to^ Jaipur, his energies cramped and contracted by 
the exactions of the insatiable Marhatas, and his spirit 
haunted by the memory of a treacherous though well- 
deserved vengeance on a vassal who had betrayed him, 
lie abdicatecl in 1771, and became a wandering pil- 
grim. In this guise, and under tlie name of Sri-ji, he 
visited every place of holy resort, of curiosity, or of 
learning, in Ilindostan. lie was greeted everywhere as a 
saint, regarded as an oracle, whilst the knowledge which 
his observation had accumulated caused his conversation 
to be courted and every ivord to be recorded. 

Wliilst on his travels, Omeda was recalled to Biindi 
by the death of his son, to superintend the education of 
his grandson. He was received with honour ; and the 
suspicions Avith which interested sycophants had filled 
tlie mind of his grandson were dispelled. He carefully 
looked after the young Rao’s education for eight years, 
and died, as I have said, in 1804. 

Before he died he had an opportunity to prove that 
the feeling of fidelity to the paramount jiowor which had 
ever marked this branch of the Haras still burned brightly 
witliin his breast. On April 17, 1804, Lord Lake, com- 
manding the British forces in India, had despatched a 
detachment under Colonel Monson to observe the move- 
ments of Jeswaut Ihio Hoikar. Monson advanced as far 
as Gun', whence, deeming further progress impossible, 
he retreated (July 8, 1804). The events of that retreat 
are historical. The ''-ourse of the humiliating flight of 
our army led it through the territories of Biindi. Omeda 
cared not for the fact ‘hat it was a beaten force, followed 
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by a revengeful enemy, which was passing through. In 
his mind it was the army of the paramount power, and he 
aided it to the utmost of his country’s means, and with 
an absolute disregard of the almost certain consequences. 

The young grandson, Bishen Singh, succeeded him. 
He was an honest man, possessed of an excellent heart, 
and an energetic soul. He cared not for unessential 
enjoyments, but loved the chase. He would bivouac 
for days in the lion’s lair and would not quit the scene 
until he had slain the king of the forest, the only prey he 
deemed worthy of his skill. He had killed with his own 
hand upwards of a hundred lions, and tigers and boars 
innumerable. 

He, too, was true to the paramount power. It 
happened that the territoiy of Biindi is so situated as to 
have been of great importance in 1817 in cutting off 
the flight of the Piudaris. In this work he co-operated 
lieartily with the Britisli Government, and rendered 
signal service. As a reward for these efforts, many 
districts, seized by Holkar half a century before, were 
restored without qualification, aud others taken by Sindhia 
under conditions. Still, however, tlie districts seized 
unjustly by Kota remained attached to that branch of 
the family. 

By the treaty of 1818 Biindi was taken under the 
protection of the British Government. Bishen Singh died 
on May 14, 1821, and was succeeded by his oldest son. 
Earn Singh, then eleven years old. 

He had scarcely reigned nine years before an event 
occurred, which, but for the supervising power of the 
British Government, would have caused hostilities be- 
tween his country and Jodhpiir. The Eao had married 
a daughter of the latter State. EepOrt appears to have 
spoken censoriously of his treatment of his wife, for, in 
May 1 830, a deputation, accompanied by three hundred 
men, arrived outside the city with the alleged object of 
securing some modification of the treatment experienced 
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by the Princess of Jodhpur. On tlie tliird day after its cir.\r. 
arrival, the minister of Biindi, Kishen Ram, a man of ^ - . 

great talents and unblemished character,^ was murdered 
by one of the Jodhpi'ir party. The young Rao Raja 
was determined not to permit such an offence to pass 
unpunished, l^atteries were opened for three days against 
the place in which the Jodhj^iir party had fortified them- 
selves, und the water of the besieged was cut off. The 
two leaders of the party and the supposed instigators of 
the •assassination Avere aj[)prehcnded in an attempt to 
escape, and were publicly executed by the Rao Raja’s 
orders. Persons of inferior note gradually surrendered 
themselves, and were sent beyond the Biindi frontier. On 
the sixth day, Batut Singh, a Jodhpiir nobleman, who 
had sworn to kill the Biindi minister, was himself killed, 
laking his death, and the death of the two leaders before 
referred to, into consideration, the Biindi Government 
considered the assassination of the minister to be suffi- 
ciently avenged. 

War with Jodhpur would probably have folloived, but 
the British Government, by. its agent on the spot, put in 
its veto, and pacified matters. 

During the mutiny of 1857, it Avould appear that the 
Mali:! Rao, Ram Singli, deviated from the traditions of 
his family, and showed himself indifferent to his allegiance 
to the paramount power. On this account, friendly in- 
tercourse was broken off with him and Avas not resumed 
till 1860. lie received, however, a sunnud, conferring 
upon him the right of adoption. The Miiha Rao is 
entitled to a salute of seventeen guns.. 

^ During the administration of . treasury ,• had increased it from three 
Kishen Ham, extending^ over six to five lakhs; had accumulated a 
years and a half, the entire debt of surplus of two lakhs; had placed all 
Bilndi had been paid off. Tic had the establishments on .an efficient 
maintained a regular system of footing, and paid the army with 
finance; had caused the revenue, to regularity. lie was succeeded by 
the last rupee, to be paid into the his son. ^ 
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CHAPTER V. 

KOTA. 

Area — 5,000 sq. miles. Population —433,000. 

Kevknue — 2,500,000 rupees. 

We have seen in the preceding chapter that Kota was 
an offshoot from Eundi ; that in the year 1625, ^^ota 
and its dependencies Avere bestowed by the Emperor 
Jeliilngir upon Madlui Singh, second son of Eao Kuttun, 
for his services in the campaign which forced Prince 
Shah Jehan to flee, almost unattended, from Burhanpur. 
The dependencies alluded to consisted of three hundred 
and sixty townships, yielding an annual revenue of two 
lakhs of rupees. 

Madhu Kao, who assumed the rank and title of Ihija, 
ruled for several years. He added several outlying dis- 
tricts to his country, until it touched Miilwfi oji the one 
side, and Eiindi on the other. Ife Avas succeeded by his 
eldest son, ]\[(')kund Singh. Kaja Mdkund Singh came 
to the thi’one in the year 1657. The illness of Shall 
Jehan tliat year brought about the sti'uggle for empire 
amongst his sons to Avhich I haie alluded in the previous 
chaiiter. M(')kund Singh, true to the traditions of his 
family, fought for the legitimate monarch and the son 
nominated to be his heir. At the battle of Ujjen, 1658, 
he and liis four brothers led tlieir vassals, clad in tlieir 
saffron-coloured garments, Avith the bridal coronet, de- 
noting death or victory, on their heads. The rashness 
of Jeswant Singh denied tlAem the latter, but a glorious 
death it Avas almost impossible to prevent, and all tiA^c fell 
on the field. It happened, hoAvev'er, that the youngest, 
Kishdr Singh, Avas afterAvards dragged from amongst the 
slain, and though pierced Avith Avounds, recovered. He 
lived to .ascend the throne, and to be one of the most 
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conspicuous coiuinanders for the Mogul in the south of ' chai-. 
India. . 

Juggut Singh, son of Mokiind Singh, succeeded to tlie 
dignity of Eaja. He reigned tweke years, passed prin- 
cipally with the imperial armies in the Dekhan. 

His cousin, Paim Singh, followed. But he was so 
invincibly stupid, that the coumdl of chiefs put him aside 
after a, trial of six months, and sent him back to Jiis 
family fief. He was replaced by Kish()r Singh, the same 
who had so miraculously escaped at Ujjen. He dis- 
played great military talents in the service of the 
Mogul. At the siege of Bljapiir, he s[)ecially distin- 
guished himself. *He was slain at the escalade of Arcot. 

His second son. Earn Singh, followed — the eldest son 
having^ been disinhei'ited for refusing to accompany his 
father to the Dekhan. In the contest for empire which 
succeeded the death of Aurangzib, Earn Singh sided with 
Prince Azim, and was slain at the battle of Jaiao (June 
1707 ). 

Bhfm Singh .succeeded him. He espoused the cause 
of the Seiads in their struggles with tlieir masters, the 
representatives of the Mogul, and was rewarded by these 
with high dignities. He seconded, also, the efforts of Jai 
Singh, of Jaipur-, to expel the elder branch of his firmily 
from the tin-one and country of Biindi. He anne.xed 
several districts, and expelling the Bhils from their fast- 
nesses, took possession of their lands. He was slain in 
an attempt to intercejtt and capture the famous Chin 
Kilich Khan, better known as Azof Jah, Nizam-iil-Miilk, 

Subadar of the Dckhan. He did not die, however, be- 
fore he had despoiled Bundi of the regal insignia of the 
Haras. Eaja Bln'm was the first prince of Kota who 
had the dignity of ‘Leader of Five Thousand’ conferred 
upon him. He was likewise the first of his dynasty 
who bore the tith} of Mi'iha Eiio, or Great Princc~"a 
title conferred by the head of all the Eajput tribes, the 
Edna of Ddaipiir, .•;nd confirmed by the paramount 
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power. He was succeeded by Ids eldest son, Aijim 
Singh. This prince died without issue after a reign ot 
four years. Tlicn ensued a civil war for the succession, 
in the course of whjfh Kota lost three important dis- 
tricts, Eampiira, Ehanpiira, and Kalapet. Tlie civil war 
was terminated by the death of one of the claimants, 
Siam Singh, the brother next in succession to his prede- 
cessor. 

Tlie third brother, Durjun S;il, had then no rival, and 
occupied the royal seat (1724). Ilis accession was 
acknowledged by the Emperor Mahomed Sliah, at wliose 
court Diirjim Sal received the robe of investiture, and 
obtained the right to prevent the slatighter of kine in 
every part of the territories frequented by his nation. 
Durjun Sal was a successful ruler. He conciliated the 
leader of the Marhiitiis, the famous Ihio, and was 
presented by him, as an acknowledgment of services 
rendered, with tlie castle of Kahrgurh. And tliough his 
father had done sometliing more than look on witli com- 
placency whilst the Ihija of Jaipur was engaged in 
driving tlie elder branch of the fiimily from their ances- 
tral possessions, Durjun Sal not only aided the heir of 
that house, but finding Kotii threatened with the fate of 
Diindi, he defended his capital with so much vigour and 
skill tliat the aggressors were completely foiled. He could 
not, hiiwever, prevent his State from acknowledging the 
supremacy of the MiirhaUls, nor from paying tribute to 
Holkar. 

Durjun Siil died without issue. He was succeeded by 
Ajit Singh, a lineal descendant of the Bishen Singh, who 
had been disinherited by his father, Ihija Earn Singh, for 
refusing to accompany him to the wars. He reigned 
only two years and a half, and was succeeded by his son, 
Chutter Siil. The prime minister of this prince was the 
talented Ziilim Singh, then quite a young man. Chutter 
Siil was destiiKMl to have to witness, and fortunately to 
ie|)el, another attack of Jaijnir on his principality. This 
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took place ill 1761. The legions of Jaipur came on in 
overwhelming numbers, surprised the party left to guard ' 
the ford of the Chambal, and swept on triumphantly till 
they reached Butwarro. Here they found 5,000 Haras 
drawn up to receive them. Despising so small a number, 
they dashed upon them as upon an assured prey. But 
the Haras received them firmly. Hot once, but twice, 
and thrice, tlie attack was repulsed. A fourth time came 
on the warriors of Jaipur, and the battle was engaged 
in with redoubled fury. Whilst it was still doubtful, the 
cleverness of Zalim Singh decided in favour of Kota. It 
happened that Mulhar Euo Ilolkar, retreating from the 
disastrous field o& Panipat, was in close vicinity to the 
contending armies. He had refused to side with either, 
though pressed by both. But, at the crisis of the conflict, 
an idea struck Zalim Singh, which he instantly carried 
out. He rode to Mulhar Ihio, and said : ‘ The Jaipiireans 
have left their camp unguarded ; you can plunder it ! ’ 
No second hint was needed. The news conveyed to the 
Jaipur host confounded it. They fled in dismay, and the 
claims of Jaipur were never renewed. 

Chuttcr Sal survived this elevation but a few years. 
He was succeeded by his brother, Goman Singh. This 
prince is described as having been at the time in the 
prime of manhood, full of vigour and intellect, and well 
calculated to contend with the storms gatheriug to burst 
on the devoted lands of Eajputana. Bufc fortune smiled 
not on him. It happened that his minister, Ziilim Singh, 
crossed him in love, and, it would seem, successfully. 
The lliija did not possess suflicient generosity to forgive a 
success which was perhaps the liighest testimony to his 
minister’s merit, but dismissed Zalim from the office of 
minister. Zalim left Kota at once, and proceeded straight 
to the court of Eana Ai'si of iJdaipur. lie found that 
jnonarch Linder the tutelage of one of his vassals, the 
diieftain of Dehvarra. His reputed talents gained 
him a warm rccepli ui, and the Eiina soon confided to 
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him the misery of* his condition. By a daring plan, 
which cost the Delwarra prince Ins life, the Eana was 
released from his bondage. But a rebellion followed, and 
in the battle which ensued, Zalim Singh was taken pri- 
soner. He fell into the hands of Trimbuck Efio, father 
of the celebrated Ambaji Inglia, and formed with him a 
friendship. Eeleased from this bondage he returned to 
Kota. The Eajfi refused to receive him. Whereupon, 
choosing a favourable moment, he thrust himself into 
his presence, and was not only pardoned, but employed. 

Probably the secret of his success lay in the fact that 
the Marhattis were swarming into Kota, and the Eaja 
saw not how to expel them. Probably ,*’too, he recollected 
Butwarro. Again, but in a different manner, did he 
succeed. The Miirhatas were kept out, but only by the 
payment to them of six lakhs of rupees. Scarcely had 
they retired when the Eaja, Goman Singh, dipd. Before 
his death, however, he nominated Zalim Singh guardian 
to his infant son, Uined Singh. 

Umckl Singh was proclaimed as Maha Eao, but thence- 
forth Zalim Singh was the real chief of the state. He 
was a w’onderfid man — fond of poAver, unscrupulous as 
to the means he used, it must be admitted ; but, on the 
other hand, he had a keen and vivid intellect, a distinct 
perception of the ends to strive for ; a daring, a breadth 
of resources, a power of subduing difficulties, never sur- 
passed. UndeT his administration, extending over forty- 
live years, the Kota territory was respected by all 
parties— Mahomedan, Marhatsi, and Eajput. Whilst 
the other portions of that region were devastated and 
despoiled, Kota reached the height of its prosperity, 
benefiting by the misfortunes of her neighbours. One of 
these Avas Bundi, from whom Zalim Singh snatched the 
rich districts of Indurgurh, Buhvan, and Anterdeh, 
retained ever since by the de, spoiler. The success of 
Ziilim Singh Avas OAving, in a great mea.sure, to his 
personal character, to the justice and good faith for 
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which he was celehratcd. His word was regarded gs chap. 

good as the oath of other men, and, during the twelve • y' 

years which elapsed between 1805 and 1817, few trans- 
actions occuired and few negotiations were contracted, 
without the intervention of Zalim Singh. This, too, it 
must be remembered, at a period when the British 
Government had withdrawn from all interference in the 
affairs , of Eajputana. 

When, in 1817, the British Government undertook to 
put down the Pindaris, Zalim Singh was the first of the 
Bajput chiefs to co-operate with them. By his means a 
treaty was concluded between the Baja of Kota and the 
British Government in December 1817, by which Kota 
was taken under the protection of the paramount power. 

The tribute formerly paid to the Marhtitas was to be 
paid to the British Government; and the Maha Bao 
was to furnish troops according to his means when 
required. A supplementary article was added, vesting 
the administration in Zalim Singh and his descendant^ 

Other clauses were inserted favourable to Zalim Singh, 
but it must be recorded, to his honour, that whilst the 
British Government was prepared to make a separate 
grant to himself personally of four districts ceded by 
Ilolkai, Zalim Singh insisted that they should be annexed 
to the Kota State. The Maha Biio, Timed Singh, who 
had been all his life a nonentity, died in 1820. His son, 

Kishor Singh, succeeded him. It became apparent, soon 
after his accession, that the anomalous system by which 
one person was recognised as tlic titular chief, and 
another was guaranteed as the actual ruler, would not 
be allov/ed to remain undisturbed. Nor was it. In 
December 1820, Maha Biio Kishor Singli left Kota, 
called to his assistance his chiefs and vassals, and 
appealed to the neighbouring princes to assist him to 
expel Zalim Singh. Having a.ssembled about 6,000 men, 
the Elio advanced from Jaipur into the Kota territory, not- 
ivithstandnij^ tti at he vras aware that a body of British 
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PART troops, called out for the purpose, barred his entrance 
^ thereto. A contest ensued (September 30, 1821) at 
Mangrul, in which the M:iha Eao’s force was defeated, 
his brother was killed, and his adherents were put to flight. 

Tlie Miilui Eao himself fled to Nathdwara, in Jodhpur, 
but, after negotiating satisfactorily, returned on Decem- 
ber 31 to occupy Ills pageant throne. He was guaranteed 
an annual allowance of 164,000 rupees for liimself and 
his establishment ; he Avas declared supreme within his 
OAvn |)alaces, and had 300 men, of Avhom 100 were 
cavadry, placed at his disposal. On the other hand he 
recognised the })erpetual administration of Zalim Singh 
and his heirs. • 

Zalim Singh, who had long previously attained the 
title of Eiij Eaiui, died on June 15, 1824, and was 
succeeded by his son, Madhii Singh. The unfitness of 
this man for the office Avas notorious, but tlic terms of 
the treaty Avere imperative, and his succession Avas undis- 
puted. 

In 1828 Milha Ihio Kishor Singh died, and was 
succeeded by his son. Earn Singh. Shortly after the 
Maha Eiio’s accession, Madhu Singh died, and his place 
and title devolved upon his son, Muddun Singh. The 
relations between tins minister and the Mahii Eao were 
nevci’ cordial, and in 1834 they reached such a pitch of 
hostility that it became necessary to make a rearrange- 
ment of the offices. It was finally resolved, in 1838, 
Avith the consent of the Maha Eao, to rescind the 
supplementary article of the treaty of 1818, which 
secured to the descendants of Zalim Singh the office of 
sole administrator of aflfiirs, and to create a new and 
independent principality for them by dissevering certain 
districts from the main body of Kota. This Avas accord- 
ingly done. Seventeen districts, yielding a revenue of 
twelve lakhs of rupee.s, and denominated the principality 
of Jhalawar, were made over to Muddun Singh. 

This arrangement formed the basis of a new tTeaty 
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with Kotii. The Miilia Edo’s tribute was reduced by 
ciglity thousand rupees, to be paid by Jhalawar, and he ' 
agreed to maintain an auxiliary force at a cost of not 
more than three lakhs of rupees. It was with much re- 
luctance that the Mdliii Efio agreed to the formation of 
this force ; and in consequence of Ins repeated remon- 
strances the payment was reduced to two lakhs in 1844, 
and it was agreed that if this sum should prove insuffi- 
cient, the difference would be paid from the Kota tribute. 
At the same time the Maha E;io was warned that should 
he fail to make his payments punctually, a territorial 
security would be i cquired both tor the tribute and the 
payments for the auxiliary force.^ 

The ax’rangemeut made to sever Jhalawar from Kota 
worked well for both states, find caused all disagreements 
to cease. 

Ill 1857, the auxiliary force previously rcfeiTed to 
rose ill revolt, and murdered the political agent and his 
two sous. Maha Etio Eaiii Singh made no attempt to put 
down the revolt or to aid the British officer. As a mark 
of tlie displeasure of Government his salute was reduced 
by four guns. lie was subsequently, however, guaranteed 
the right of adoption. 

The Mahii Eiio E:im Singh died on the evening of March 
27, 18GG, at the age of sixty-four. As soon as it became 
generally understood that the luio’s days were numbered, 
a rumour spread abroad that one of his widows had ex- 
pressed her determination to perish on the funeral pile. 
The political agent took measures at once to prevent the 
])Ossibility of such an occurrence. lie caused the apart- 
ments of, the zenana to be locked and guarded, and 
directed that the news of the Maha Eiio’s demise 
should be withheld from the Eanis as long as 2^ossible. 
They were kept in ignorance of it for four hours. Then, 
however, one of tlic Eanis declared her intention of per- 
forming Sati, and indeed showed herself so violently 
' Aitchiaou’a Treaties, 
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determined that she succeeded in bursting o^ien the door. 
She was prevented, however, from leaving the zenana, 
and next morning the burning of the corpse took place 
without crime or disturbance. 

liam Singh was succeeded by his son, Maliil Eao 
Chutter Singh. The Viceroy took the opportunity of 
his ac(!essioa to restore to him the salute of seventeen 
guns enjoyed by his father prior to 1857. 


CHAPTEE VI. 

JIIALAWAIt. 

Area— 2,500 sq. miles. ■ Population — 220,000. 

IIevenue — 1 4,50,000 rupees. 

In the preceding cliapter I have related how, in 1 838, 
tlie bad feeling existing between the Maha Eao of Kota 
and the descendants of the Eiij Edna Zalim Singh was 
terminated by the creation of a new principality as a 
.separate provision for those descendants. Idie princi- 
pality thus created was called Jhdlawar : it consisted of 
nineteen districts. It was subjected to the payment of a 
tribute of 80,000 rupees ; and its chief was to receive 
the title of Mahardj Edna. 

The main exploits of the hero of the dynasty, Zdlim 
Singh, have been related in the preceding chapter, but no 
account of his family was tlien given. Ilis ancestors were 
petty chieftains of Ilulwud, in the district of Jhdldwar, 
in Kdthiwdr. Bhao Singh, a younger son of this family, 
left the paternal roof with a few adherents, to seek 
fortune amongst tlie numerous conflicting armies that 
ranged over India during the contests for supremacy 
amongst the sons of Aurangzib. Ilis son, Madhii Singh, 
came to Kotd when Edjd Bhlni was in the zenith of his 
power. Although he had only twenty-five horse iii his 
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train, it is a proof of the respectability of his family, 
that the prince disdained not his alliance, but married his 
son, tJrjun, to the young adventurer’s sister. Not long 
after, the estate of NancUa was entailed upon him, with 
the confidential post of Foujdar, which included not only 
tlie command of the troops, but that of the castle, the 
residence of the sovereign. This family connection gave 
an interest to Ids authority, and procured him the 
res))cctful title of Mamah, or maternal uncle, from the 
younger members of the prince’s family — a title which 
habit has continued to Ids successors. Muddun Singh 
succeeded his father in tlie office of Foujdar, and it tlien 
became hereditary''in the family. Himmut Singh followed 
Muddun, and displayed great bravery and skill in many 
trying emergencies. lie seconded the defence of Kot;i, 
when it was assailed by tlie combined Marhati'i and 
Jaipur troops, and conducted the treaty wldch made her 
tributary to the former with such ability, that he gained 
influence sufficient to restore the ancient line of succes- 
sion.^ Ziilim Singh was his nephew. How he gained his 
reputation has already been related. 

IMuddim Singh, first Mahj'iriij llanii of Jlntliiwar, was 
the grandson of Zalim Singh. He died in 1845, and was 
succeeded by his son, Pirthi Singh. This chief rendered 
good service during the mutinies by conveying to jilaces 
of safety several Europeans who had taken refuge in his 
districts.^ 

He h as been guaranteed the right of adoption, and 
receives a salute of fifteen guns. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

TONK. 

Area — 1,800 sq. miles. Population — 182,000. 

Eevenue— 8,00,000 rupees. 

I'AitT XoNK is a town in Ri'ijpntan.'i, on the riglit bank of tiie 
— — ' river Bands, 218 miles south-west of Delhi, and the capi- 
tal of the princi 2 )ality of the same name founded by the 
famous freebooter, Amir Khan. Born in Rohilkhand, of 
Afghan parents, in the second half *of the eighteentli 
century, Amir Khan, then twenty years old, and his 
younger brother, accompanied by ten followers, left their 
native province for Malwa,* and took service there in 
the local militia. But other prospects soon opened to 
him. The troubles at Bhopal, caused by the death of 
Chutta Khan, led to the enlistment of men by dilTercnt 
parties. Amir Khan, with six horsemen and sixty foot- 
men, was engaged by the titular Kawab, Ilayat Mahomed. 
Here he remained about a year, then left Bhopal to take 
service with the Rajput ex-chiefs of Ragughur, who, ex- 
pelled from their country by Siudhia, supported them- 
selves and their followers by plunder. 

In this service he greatly distinguished himself as a 
daring, fearless leader. A dispute with one of the chiefs 
caused him, hoAvever, to renounce it, to enlist under the 
Marhata chief, Baluram Inglia, then engaged, with the 
connivance of the minister of Bhopal, Murid Mahomed, 
in pacifying that country. To Amir Khan was assigned 
the care of the fort of Euttehgui-h, and the custody of 
tlie person of the Nawal), Ghous Mahomed. But with 
die death of Murid Mahomed, and the retreat of the 
Marhatas, his connection with Euttehgprh came to an 
end. He emhiavoured indeed to transfer his .services to 
the new minister, Vizir Khan, but before he had been 
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employed for six months, th<at discerning statesman dis- chap. 
covered his intriguing character, and dismissed him. . 

Just at that time, 1799, the reputation of Jeswant 
Eao Holkar, as the rising star of the Marhata chiefs, 
was at its zenith. To him, tlierefore, Amir Klian re- 
paired, was received with open arms, and treated more 
as an equal than as a subordinate. Thenceforth, till the 
return ®f Jeswant Kao from Hindostan, 1806, tliey followed 
the same path. Jeswant Ihio was the prince and leader, 
but Amir Khan, subordinate only to him, was sole com- 
mander of his own army, and entertained and dismissed 
whom he chose. ^ Still his position was not enviable, 
hor, often in want of money, he was constantly forced 
to commit outrages and depredations to appease the 
clamour of his troops for pay, and more than once, 
when unable to satisfy them, suffered considerable violence 
at their hands. In fact, his followers were rather depre- 
dators than soldiers, though undoubtedly able in tJie hour 
of need to strike a blow for the cause to whicli their 
master had pledged himself. The number of these 
followers gradually so increased that in the year 1806 
they numbered 35,000 men, with 115 pieces of field 
artillery. 

Prior to that period Holkar had assigned to Amir 
Khan estates (Jaghirs) in. Malwa and Kfijputana, forming 
the nucleus of tlie existing principality of Tonk. These 
Jaghirs, however, were insufficient to support the large 
number of troops I have noted. Ilis bands, therefore, 
ranged over every part of Rajputdna, Malwa, and 
Kandelkhand, iiidenting upon those countries for tlieir 
support. 

In 1806-7, leaving his brother-in-law, Guffiir Khan, 
to support his interests at Indur, Amir Khan entered the 
service of ^uggut Singh, Ifiija of Jaipur, then contending 
with the Eaja .of Jodlipiir for the hand of the Princess 
of iJdaipur.' In the contest that followed, Jaipur was, 

^ Vide Appendix C. 
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at great cost to herself, successful. The Raja of Jodhpur 
saw himself reduced to his last resources, when, sudderdy 
appealing to the avarice and ambition of Amir Khan, he 
induced that chief to change sides. Jaipur was then 
cruelly ravaged. The indiscriminate pillage and slaughter 
brought both principalities to the very verge ot ruin. 
The connection with them of Amir Khan was brought 
to a close by the sack of Nagore, and the treacherous 
murder of the real author of the war, Sevai Singh, pre- 
viously chief minister of Jodhpiir. 

Eajputana thus devastated and brought to the verge of 
ruin, AiDir Khan turned his arms against the Marhata 
family which reigned in Nagpiir (180^). It is supposed 
that it was his intention to plant his own dynasty on the 
ruins of tlie Bhonsla. He was yet engaged in this expe- 
dition when he was recalled by the demonstrations of a 
British force against his own capital of Seronj. He was 
summoned almost immediately afterwards to the camp 
of Holkar, by the pressing messages of Guffiir Khan 
(1810). Having, as he thought, settled aflairs in that 
quarter, ho returned to fatten his followers once more on 
the spoils of Eajputana and Malwd. Nor were these 
countries relieved from his baneful presence until the 
success of the British in the Pindari war enabled them to 
make a satisfactory and permanent settlement of those 
countries. 

When the British army advanced, in 1817, towards 
Miilwa, the offer was made to Amir Khan, then engaged 
in besieging the Jaipur fort of Madhii Eajapur, to accept 
the protection of the British Government under the 
condition that he should reduce his. army to a certain 
.specified number, and surrender his artillery at a valuation. 
On the other hand, he was informed that the Jaghirs 
originally assigned to him by Holkar would be guaran- 
teed to him in sovereignty, but he was to relinquish the 
conquests made during his predatory career. The offer 
was a very liberal one. Amir Khan was more a Pindan 
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than tlie Pindaris. He had no hope tliat he coidd re- ctfap. 
sist the strengtli put forth by the PritLsh, and doubtless 
lie considered liimself fortunate to be in a position to 
have such terms offered him. He acce|)ted them ; but, 
like a true waiter upon Providence, he delayed to ratify 
the tr*eaty until ho received intelligence of the result 
of the battle of Sitabaldi, when, considering the Mar- 
luita gajne lost, he gave in, resolved to contribute to the 
maintenance of tranquillity and to begin a respectable 
life. 

Py the treaty Amir Khan was conhrmed in possession 
of the districts of Seronj, Pir/iwa, Gogul, and Nimaluh-a. 

To tliese the Pritisli Government added, as a free gift, 
the fort and district of Tonk-llam|)iira ; and a loan of 
three lakhs of rupees, afterwards converted into a gift, 
was made to him. The district of Palwal was also con- 
ferred on his son in Jaghir for life. In lieu of tlie 
revenue of this district, which it was found inconvenient 
to make over to the son, a monthly stipend of 12,500 
rupee's was assigned to him. 

Prom that time Amir Khan renounced his predatory 
habits, and employed himself in settling his country, in 
building palaces and houses for travellers, and in im])rov- 
ing Iris territory. Kot content with this, he wrote an 
account of tlie events of his chequered life. 

As he grew older, he made another advance in re- 
spectability. The man who had nearly ruined Eajpiitana, 
and sucked the life-blood of Jaipur and Jodhjjur, became 
pious and devout ; took to clothing himself in sackcloth, 
to reading the Koran, and associating himself with 
Mull as. It is due to him to add that he d evoted great 
pains to the education of his twelve children. In 1832, 
wlien he went to Ajmir to pay liis respects to tlie 
Governor-General, Lord William Bentinck, he was ac- 
companied by six of his sons, five of them in chain 
armour. On that occasion he made a favourable impi’es- 
sion. Ilis mamiei’s are described as most frank and 
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agreeable ; and his whole appearance was considered as 
forminjT an aHveeable contrast to the ceremonious osten- 
tation of the hereditary princes of Rajasthan. 

Amir Khan died in 1834, and was succeeded by his 
son Vizir Mahomed Klian. This prince rendered good 
service during the mutinies, and received a sunnud from 
tlie Governor-General guaranteeing the succession to his 
family according to Mahomedan law in the event of the 
failure of natural heirs. lie died on June 18, 1864, and 
was succeeded by his son, Mahomed Ali Khan. 

Under the rule of this prince a grave complication 
arose which terminated fotally to the continuation of his 
own rule. It happened that in July 1865, the Thakur 
or lord of Lawa, a Rajput vassal of the Nawab, com- 
plained of the unusual demands which had been made 
upon him by the administration. Far from listening to 
the advice of the Governor-Gcnerars agent to give these 
demands a careful consideration, Mahomed Ali Khan 
assembled his forces and assaulted Liiwa. He was, 
however, repulsed, with serious loss of life on both sides. 
For the moment, however, the affiiir was settled by the 
deputation to the spot of a British officer, and the 
future relations between the two parties were defined to 
the satisfaction of botli. 

But the Kawub, Mahomed Ali Khan, was only dissimu- 
lating in order the better to elTecf his ends. It appears 
that the councils of the young Thakur of Lawa, Dhirut 
Singh by name, had been directed, since the affair of 1865, 
by his uncle, Rewut Singh, a stout soldier who had pre- 
viously commanded a body of cavalry in the state of 
Alwar ; on the advice of this uncle, the young Thakur, 
whilst steadily maintaining his own rights, had, between 
the years 1865 and 1867, made constant visits to Tonk 
to render there liis feudal service. It was known, 
all this time, at Tonk that though he was weak and in- 
experienced himself, yet he was under the tutelage of his 
uncle, and that so long as the uncle lived, it would be 
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difficult to gain an advantage over liiin. Tlie uncle, there- 
fore, was doomed. 

To carry out tins murderous project, the ISTawab, 
Mahomed Ali Khan, summoned in 18G7 the Thakur to 
Tonk, to be presented with a dress of honour. Thither 
accordingly, the Thakur repaired, accompanied by his 
uncle and a few attendants. Tlie reception of the uncle 
was most favourable. He was informed by the minister 
that the lands of Lawa which had been resumed by the 
Nawab would be restored, and his satisfaction, as he 
returned from the interview, was unbounded. About 
nine o’clock the same evening, August 1, the uncle, 
Itewut Singh, was again summoned by the minister to 
consult witli him regarding the dress of honour to be 
given the following morning, llewut Singh at once 
j)roceeded to the minister’s house, accompanied by his 
son, two kamdars or managers of affiiirs, and four- 
teen attendants. Eewut Singh, his son, and the two 
kamdars at once went upstairs, where they were mas- 
sacred. The attendants below Avere also set upon by 
a party of Tonk sepoys, and all murdered but one, who 
escaped by being mistaken, by the colour of his turban, for 
a sepoy. The house in Avhich the yoiAiig Thakur had 
taken up his abode Avas at the same time surrounded 
by Tonk ti'oops. For tliree days tlie young Thakur de- 
fended himself, resisting the demands of hunger and thirst, 
for he had neither food nor Avater for himself and his 
followers. On the fourth day, three persons came to him 
from tlie NaAvab, and persuaded him, under an assurance 
of safety, to permit himself to be conducted to the presence 
of that chieftain. Arriving in his presence the Thakur in- 
veighed against the mode in which he had been treated, but 
the Nawab simply informed him in reply that the past could 
not be recalled, and that if the Tlaikur had been present 
Avith his uncle lie Avould have been treated in the same 
manner. On returning to his house, the. Thakur found it 
still guarded by Tonk sepoys. There he remained till 
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August 8, when the ai’rival of a British officer procured 
permission for him to return to Lawa. Wliilst these 
events had occurred at Tonk, a force of 1,000 infantry 
with 40 swivel guns had appeared before Liiwa, and 
commenced firing upon the forts. 

It was impossible that the suzerain power, the 
British Government, should allow so flagrant an outrage 
to pass unnoticed and unpunislied. Nor did they. An 
inquiry was at once instituted. All the facts I have 
narrated were fully proved, and the Government decided 
that Nawiib, Mahomed Ali Klian, should be deposed and 
forced to reside outside the Tonk territories ; that the 
minister, his instrument in the outrage, should be con- 
stituted a political prisoner, and all the septiys attached to 
his office should be discliargcd ; that the salute of the ruler 
of Tonk should be reduced from seventeen guns to eleven ; 
and that Lawa should bo for ever separated from Tonk 
and converted into a separate chiefship under the pi’otec- 
tion of tlic British Government. It was further decided 
to bestow the government of Tonk upon the son of the 
deposed Nawab, his great uncle, Ibadiilla Khan, conduct- 
ing the administration during his minority. 

This decision was made known to tlie Nawiib by the 
Viceroy by means of a letter addressed to him ; and to 
the nobles, chiefs, and people of tlie principality of Tonk 
by a proclamation of the Government of India. 

In accordance with it, Ibrahim Ali Khan, the eldest 
sou of the late Nawab, was placed upon the throne in 
January 1808. He was then twenty years of age; very 
illiterate and extravagant. The state was thirteen lakhs 
of rupees in debt ; there was not a rupee in the treasury, 
and the soldiers were from four to six months in arrears. 
On the repre.sentation of the great uncle, Ibadiilla Khan, 
of his own inability to cope with the circumstances that 
presented tliemselves, a council of regency was formed, 
composed of four influential noblemen, presided over 
by a British officer. The young Nawab was likewise 
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encouraged to attend the meetings of the council, to be chap. 
initiated in state aflairs. ■ . 

The ex-Nawab was allowed to reside at Banaras, dh 
the understanding that he should not be permitted to leave 
the neighbourhood, except with the knowledge of the 
Governor- General's agent, and for purposes of sport or 
temporary recreation. He receives sixty thousand rupees 
a year. . His minister and tool, Hakim Siirwar Shah, is 
restricted to a residence in the fortress of Chanar, but 
he is allowed moderate freedom and exercise, and 
])ersonal servants. 


CHArTER VIII. 

KARAULf. 

AitEA — ],878 sq. miles. Population — 188,000. 

Eevinuk— 3,00,000 rupees. 

This small state lies to tlie south of Bharatpur. To the 
east of it is Hliolpur ; to the south-east runs the river — r-^ 
Chambal, separating it from Gwaliiir ; to the south-west 
the river Banas, dividing it from Jaipiir ; and to the 
north-west, also, is Jai[)ur. 

The early records of this state arc very obscure. It 
would appear to have had no separate history prior to 
the decline of the Mogul empire. In the history of the 
Marhatiis, the Ihija of Karaidi is mentioned as a 
dependant of the Peshwa, to whom the Eaja ])aid a 
triliutc of 25,0d0 rupees per annum. He was the first to 
accicpt the protection offered by the British Government 
in 1817. lie agreed then to acknowledge the supre- 
macy of the British Government, and in return for this he 
Avas guaranteed in his possessions, and the tribute paid to 
the Marhatas was remitted. 

By the fourteenth article of the treaty of Puna 
(June 13, 1817) the Peshwa had resigned his rights to all 
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PART liis territories north of the Narbathi, tliose in Gnjn'it ex- 
— — ■ cepted, and the Eaja of Karauli had in reality no o[)- 
tion but to accept the protection of the Britisli Govern- 
nient or to be absorbed. He cliose tlic former course. 
Yet though his territorie.s Avere tluis preserved to him, 
his mind still hankered after some possessions south of 
the Chambal formerly belonging to him, and he resented 
the refusal of the British Government to grant him a 
guarantee for these. He took an early opportunity to 
slioAV Ids ill-feeling. When, in 1825, tlie British Avere 
engaged in hostilities in Burmah, and Diirjun Sal, cousin 
to the llaja of Bharatpnr, rose in rebellion against his 
liege lord, the Baja of Karauli assisted the rebel Avith all 
the troops he could raise. After the capture of Bharati)hr, 
however, his zeal oozed out rapidly ; he made humble 
professions of submission, and his misconduct Avas over- 
looked. 

Beyond the adjustment of .some border diU’erences 
betAveen Karauli and Jaipur, there seems to have been 
but little communication betAvecn the British Govern- 
ment and the Eaja of the principality, ITurbuksh Eiil, till 
he died in 1858. lie died childless. A son of his 
cou-sin, Pertiip Pal, Avas then nominated to succeed him, 
in the event of no posthumous child being born. One of 
the Eanis, hoAvever, shortly declared herself jiregnant, 
and subsequently a mother. Her assertions, Avere, hoAv- 
ever, disputed Ity Pertap Pal. A commission of inquiry 
Avas instituted ; but no valid proof of the birth of tlie 
child having been submitted, the Governor-Generars 
agent declared the statement to be untrue, and in the 
name of the British Government pronounced Pertap Pill 
to be Etijii. This final recognition took place at the end 
of 1839, and early in 1840 the Eaja entered his capital 
in triumph. Tlie Eanis, after vainly attempting to excite 
a civil war, quickly ret ired to Bharatpiir, where they Avere 
alloAved to remain. 

Pertap Pal died in 1848. His reign had been a scries of 
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mismanagements on the part of himself and his ministers. 
Want of money had led to oppression, and oppression to 
insubordination and outbreaks. Four times had a British 
officer been deputed to Karauli to mediate and to settle 
affairs, but on every occasion he Iiad failed. Pertap Pal died 
childless. The family adopted Nursing Pal, a minor rela- 
tive, as his successor. The Briti.sh Government, however, 
withheld its I'ccognitiou of the adoption until the first 
instalment of the debt of upwards of a lakh and a half 
of rupees, due to it by IvarauH, .should have been paid. 
After some delay the young cliief oflered payment of the 
first instalment. But as the offer was not made uncon- 
ditionally, and tlie money was to be advanced by a 
speculator for employment in Karauli, it was not ac- 
c-cpted. Meanwhile various parties ■were struggling for 
the guardianship of tlie young Ihija, and as tlie absence 
of the recognition of the latter gave these vitality and 
encouragement, the British Government deemed it ex- 
pedient to withdraw the condition it had imposed. But 
in tlius recognising the Raja, a distinct warning was con- 
veyed to him tliat payment of the del)t would be exacted. 
At the same time, to control the factions and to baflle 
intrigue, an agent of tlie Briti.sh Government was sent to 
Karauli with instructions to assume the direct manage- 
ment of affairs. 

The Raja, Nursing Pal, died in 1852. The day before 
his death he had adopted as heir a distant kinsman, 
Bharat Pal. The Government of India proposed to treat 
the state as a lapse, and its annexation ‘ was only pre- 
vented by the interference of the Home Government on 
a threatened motion in the House of Commons. Bharat 
Pal was, upon this, recognised by the Briti.sh Government 
as Raja of Kai'aidi, and arrangements were made for the 
due ad'uinistration of his state during his minority. 
But meanwhile the various factious, for a long time iire- 
vious busy at Karauli, had made a discovery. It was 

^ Quarterly llcvicic, p. 209, 
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ascertained tliat the adoption of Bharat Bill liad been 
informal, by reason of the minority of the previous Eaja 
and the omission of certain necessary ceremonies ; and it 
was urged tliat the claims of Madan Pal, as a nearer 
relative, were superior to those of Bharat P:il. This view 
was adopted by the chiefs of Bharatpur, Dholpur, Alwar, 
and Jaipur. The facts above stated liaving been proved 
on inquiry, and Madan Pal having been accepted, by the 
Eanis, by nine of the most influential Thakurs, by three- 
fourths of the lesser feudal chiefs of the state, and by the 
general feeling of the country, the recognition of Bliarat Pal 
was annulled, and the claims of Madan Eil were admitted 
(1854). The direct interference of th'e political agent in 
the internal administration was then withdrawn, and tlie 
agency abolished tlie following year. But Madan Pal 
was warned that, in the event of Jiis failing in tlie regular 
payment of the annual instalment of the debt (then 
reduced to 94,312 rupees), one or more districts would 
be occupied by the British till the whole of the debt 
should be liquidated.* 

Ill 1857, Eajii Madan IVil rendered good service, 
aiding the Briti.sh authorities by every means in his 
power. In consideration of this, the debt, which had 
then risen to 1,17,000 rupees, was remitted; a dress of 
honour was conferred ujion him, and his salute was raised 
from fifteen to seventeen guns. In 1859, in consequence 
of the pecuniary embarra.ssments of the stale, a political 
agent was deputed to assist the Miihiiraja in the adjust- 
ment of his debts. The agent was instructed to put liim- 
self ill tlie position of a friend and adviser to tlie Mahii- 
raja, and not in that of an authoritative controller of 
affairs. He was withdrawn in 1861.- 

I am not aware that anything has subsequently 
occurred calling for special notice. 


' AitcTiisou’.i Treatios, 
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CTIAPTEE IX. 

K I S II N G A K II. 

AitKA — 720 eq. miles. Population — 70,000. 

Pkvknuk — 600,000 rupees. 

ft 

The principality of Kishngarli was founded in the year ciiai> 

1613 l)y Kislin, the nintli son of tidai Singh, Ih'ija of 

Jodhpiir. The perniission to found tliis independent 
state was the price of blood. When Ihija Guj of 
Jodhpur had refused to second the ambitious views of 
ITince Kluirm (Shah Jehan) against his hither and sove- 
reign, the Emperor Jehangir, Kluirm tried to gain his 
point by means of Govindas, a Eajput of the Ehati 
tribe, one of the foreign nobles of Miirwiir, and con- 
fidential adviser of the prince. But Govindas ‘ knew no 
one but his master and the king.’ He refused. For this 
act of lidelity Kluirm liad him assassinatctl. The instru- 
nu'ut he employed to eflect his purpose was Kishn, uncle 
to E:ija Guj ; and the reward to tlie murderer Avas per- 
mission to found an independent princi]iality. Kishn 
selected a spot beyond the limits of Marwar, and built 
there a town Avhich, called after liimself, perpetuates the 
memory of his crime. To folloAv the history of this small 
state in minute detail seems unnecessary. In faet, up to 
1790, there is nothing to record. The inhabitants are 
mainly Jats, the government Avas, and is, patriarchal; but 
tlie territory Avas too small to alioAV its ruler to take a 
])romine'nt part in the many struggles by Avhich the 
eighteenth century was characterised. Perhaps the small- 
ness of its extent, combined with (he barrenness of its 
soil, was advantageous to it; for there can be no reason- 
able doubt that to tliis circumstance it oAved for a long 
time its immunity from the payment of tribute alike to 
the Moguls and tlic Marhiitas. 


In tlie years 1790-91, however, a circumstance 
occurred winch did bring the ruler of Kishngarh some- 
what prominently forward, and in a manner not very 
favourable to his cliaracter as a patriot. It will be 
recollected* that in 1787 the Eahturs of Jodhpur liad 
united with the Kutchwas of Jaipur to resist the Mar- 
hiitas, and that they beat them at the battle of Tonga. 
The defeat was wiped out in 1790 and 1791 at, Patun 
and Mairta. lint on those occasions it was Bahadur 
Singh, chief of Kislmgarli, Avho betrayed his country by 
leading the Marhatiis against his native land. It was no 
calculating s[)irit born of a desire to be on the winning 
side, that prompted him to this act. Tt was to revenge 
himself on liis feudal lord, the Baja of Jodlipiir, because 
he had foiled Ins attempt to despoil his brother of the 
share of the possessions which had devolved to him by 
riglit. The fatal battle of Mairta rivetted the chains of 
(lie ]\fiirh;itas on Bajputiina, the traitor chief alone being 
exemi)ted from the general subjection. 

Kalian Singh succeeded Bahadur Singh. It Avas 
during his rule that Kislingarh was brought under 
British protection (1818). By the treaty then made it 
was stipulated that the Biija should acknowledge the 
supremacy of the British Government and act in subordi- 
nate co-opc;ration with it ; that he should abstain from 
entering into negotiations with other states Avithout its 
sanction, sliould refrain from aggression, should refer 
disputes to the arbitration and OAvard of tlid Biitish 
Government, and furnish troops when required according 
to his means. On the other hand, the British Govern- 
ment agreed to [)rotect him; they guaranteed that he 
and his successors should be absolute rulers of the 
country ; and they promised not to introduce British 
jurisdiction Avithin it. Shortly after the signature of this 
treaiy, Kalian Singh began to behave in a manner which 
argued cither insanity or a total absence of principle. 
The personal service due to him by his Thakurs, or lords 
^ Vuh Chapters IL aud III. 
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of domains, appeared to him to be fairly subject to com- chap. 
mutation for a money payment. But there being no — ^ 
guarantee that after the payment had been made the 
services would not be insisted upon, the Thakurs natu- 
rally refused to com])ly. One of tlie Thakurs, indeed, 
set up claims to independence. These men tlie Baja 
Avished to subdue and crush ; but suddenly, in a freak of 
eccentricity, he started off to Dellii to lay his complaints 
before the titular sovereign Avho represented the house 
of Timour. At Dellii he employed himself in buying 
honorary privileges from the king, such as the right to 
Avear stockings in the royal presence, MeaiiAvliile Bis 
partisans had not been inactive at Kishngarh. They had 
enlisted troo])s, and caxmi |)rocurcd aid from Bi'mdl, Avhilst 
the Thakurs had been by no means idle in responding. 
Hostilities actually commenced betAveen the rival parties, 
the effects of Avhich Avere injuriously felt in the British 
districts adjoining. Upon this it Avas represented to the 
Biija that the British GoAxrnmeut held him responsible 
for the conduct of his chiefs and their troops as avcII as 
for his OAvn. This intimation Avould appear to have 
alarmed him, for on receiving it he quitted Delhi Avith 
some faAv levies, reached Kishngarh, summoned his 
A’assals, and marched against his rebellious liarons. But 
liis vassals soon shoAved that they had no intention to aid 
him in subjugating and oiipressing men of their oavu 
order. One by one they deserted him, then suddenly 
uniting, menaced the capital, declaring their intention to 
depose Kalian Singh, and to proclaim his iiitant son. 

Tlu! Biija, upon this, lied to Ajnhr, and appealed to the 
British Government for aid, offering to flirin to it tlie 
government of his jirovince. The revolted biirons like- 
Avise invoked British arbitration. The British Govern- 
ment, refusing the Biija’s oiler, stated that no objection 
Avould be olfered to his naireinent to Dellii, and tlie 
formation of a regency to manage the country in his 
absence. lf|;on tiiis, negotiations Averc entered into 
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between the ehiefs and his barons. Tliese, however, 
])roduced no result. As a last resource, the barons 
offered to leave the dispute to the MaharajVi of Jodhpur, 
])rovided the decision should receive the guarantee of the 
British (Tovernnient ; but this guarantee was refused. 
The chiefs then proclaimed the heir apparent as Raja, 
laid siege to Kishngarh, and were on the point of captur- 
ing it, wlion the Riija accepted the mediation of the, British 
political agent. By his intervention terms were agreed 
upon, and Kalian Singh returned to Kishngarh. A very 
short period, however, ])roved that tlie pacification woidd 
mA last ; that the Raja had no intention of keeping the 
terms to which he had agreed. The ndbles again banded 
together, and shortly afterwards Kalian Singh retired 
from Kishngarh, and abdicated in lixvour of his son. He 
died in 1839, and was succeeded by his son, Pirthi 
Singh. 

Since tJiat time notliing has occurred worthy of special 
notice. 


The Raja of Kishngarh has been allowed the privilege 
of adoption. He is entitled to a salute of fifteen guns. 
His territories are situated between Ajniir and Jaipur. 
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DJ[OLPUll. 

Arka— l,r)2() sq. inilp.s. Poi’ur.ATiuN — r)00,000. 

K K V KN u H - -G, 0 0 , 000 r u pei s . 

CHAP. DiiOLPiTi is a small jirincipality bounded on the north 
. — — . and north-east by the district of Agra ; on tlie south-east 
by the river Chainbal separating it from Gwalifir ; and on 
the west bj’ .K;irauli. Although it has only existed as a 
separate jiiincipalily for about seventy years, the family 4 
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which rules it figured promiucntly iii tlie liistory of India 
for tlie preceding eighty years. It will be necessary,' — 
then, to go back to the beginning of tliat period. 

Tlic ancestors of the ])resent Ihina of Dholpur were, 
about a liundred and fifty ycai’s ago, zainindars or land- 
holders of Gdliad, then a small village, twenty-eight 
miles north-east of the fortress of Gwaliar. They 
belonged to the Jat caste,‘ were industrious, and of a very 
warlike disposition. 

By the e.vercise of these qualities, the fiunily brought 
themselves between tlie years J7‘.25 and 1740 to the 
prominent notice of the Peshwa, B;iji Ifiio, and amid the 
lawlessness and disruptions of the times, managed to 
assume a quasi-independence as loi’ds of Gdliad under 
suzerainty of the Marhiitas. The chief who accom- 
plished this feat died about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, and was succeeded by his nephew, lie, being 
likewise a clear-headed man, contrived to enlarge his 
borders. With a wise iirescience he held aloof from the 
great struggle for empire between the Marhiitas iind the 
Wiirriors from the north, and when tlie fiital divy of 
Paniiiat (17GI) had completely overwhelmed tlie former, 
he showed his sense of the importance of the defeat by 
proclaiming himself Puna of Goliad, and seizing the 
iiirtrcss of Gwiiliar. That independence renniined un- 
questioned for six years. But, in 1767, the Marhata 
])Ower, carefully nursed in tlie interval, wiis beginning to 
feel all the symptoms of revival, and its general, 
liagoiiiith Eiio, afterwards Peshwa, being then in Ilin- 
dostan, thought tluit the opportunity should not be lost 
of readiifg the Eami of Gohiid a lesson which he would not 
forget. Accordingly he niiirchcd with his :irmy to attack 
the town of Gdhad. But the liana had in the meanwhile 
strengthened its defences ; he had drilled his troops ; and 
being a h.arepg daring man himself, with an especial 

' Accovilhig to (Joloint Tod, no ture of tliu Itnjput and Jit or Oete 
mean authority, the Jat« are a n)i.\;- race. 
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PART dislike to bo ridden over roiiglisliod, he gave the assail- 
— I — • ants some very hard and iiu[)leasant work. He defended 
himself, in fixct, so valiantly, that Eagonath Eao proposed 
at last to treat. An accommodation was agreed upon, 
by which, for a consideration of tliree lakhs of rupees, 
the Marhatiis agreed to retire, and to recognise the in- 
dependence, under their suzerainty, of the Eana, Lakindar 
Singh. 

I have been unable to trace the exact date when tlio 
Eana of Gdhad lost Gwaliiir, but it was probably about 
this period. It fell into tlie hands of Madhaji Sindliia. 

It was in his possession when, in 1779, the British 
Government entered into an alliance with that ‘ turbulent 
tributary of the Marhatas, the Eana of Giihad. By 
this treaty the Government agreed to furnish the Ean;i 
witli a force for the defence of liis dominions or for tlieir 
enlargement from tlie Marhatas, to share with him their 
joint conquests, except the territories constituting his 
jaglu'r and then in possession of the Marhatas, and to 
embrace tlie Eana in any treaty concluded with the 
Marhatiis. 

In pursuance of the terms of tliis treaty, a British 
force of 2,400 men, under the command of Captain 
William Popham, was sent into the Gdhad country to 
expel thence tire Marhatii marauders, and to concert 
measures with the Eanil (February 1780). Popham 
drove out the Miirhiitas, carried tlie fort of Lahar by 
storm, and on August 4 surprised and carried the fortress 
of Gwiiliilr, till then reputed impregnable. Tlie fortress 
was transferred to the Eiinii of Gdhad. By the treaty 
made by the British with Madhaji Sindliia, dated October 
13, l781,Gwaliiir and his other territories were guaranteed 
to the Eiiriii, ‘ so long as he observes liis treaty with tlie 
English.’ But the Eana did not observe his treaty with 
the English. On the contrary, several acts showing that 
he was quite prepared to aid in the confederacy forming 

^ Grant Duff. 
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against them in 1781-2 were brouglit liome to him, and as 
a consequence the treaty of mutual assistance was I'cgardcd 
as abrogated. Consequently, when M.idhaji Sindliia, left 
free by the treaty of Salbye, attacked Gwalifir and G(')had, 
the Englisli left tlie Eana to his fate. It was too strong 
for him, for Gwaliar had to surrender after a protracted 
siege, Gdhad was taken, and the Eana was forced to con- 
stitute himself a prisoner. 

But there was to be a turn again in the wheel. In 
1802 the British declared war against the successor of 
Madhaji, Daolat Eao, Ambajl Inglia, liis governor of 
the province of Gdhad, seeing the rapid progress of tlie 
British arms, revofted, or pretended to revolt, against Ids 
luaster, and joined the British. With these he made a 
treaty by which he agreed to surrender to them the 
fortress of Gwaliar and certain districts which th(;y in- 
tended to transfer to the Eiinil of Gdhad, on being him- 
self guaranteed the remainder of the territory free of 
tribute. The coded districts were made over to Eana 
Kinit Singh, son and successor of Lakindar Singh, by a 
treaty dated January 17, 1804, with tlie exception of the 
fortiess and city of Gwaliar, which the British retained. 

Subsequently, in consequence of a dispute with 
Sindhia as to the meaning of the clause in the treaty of 
Surji Anjengaom, by which he had agreed to renounce 
all claims on his feudatories with whom the British 
Government had made treaties, ‘ provided that none cf the 
territories belonging to the Mahiiraja situated to the south- 
ward of those of the Eajas of Jaipur and Jodhpiir, and 
the Eaiiii of Gdhad, of wliich the revenues have been col- 
lected by him and his Amildars, or liave been applicable 
as Serinjami (materials) to tlie payment of the troops, are 
granted away by such treaties ’ — Sindhia contending that 
the Eana of G(5had could not be included, inasmuch as the 
pretensions of that family had been extinct, and their terri- 
tories in Sindhia’s possession for thirty years — the British 
Government detennined to abandon Gwaliar and Gdhad 
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PART to Sindhia. Ikit to compensate the Rana, and in cou- 
' — — • sideration of the fact that the failure in the stipulations 
of the former treaty had arisen from no fault of the 
Eanii, they agreed to grant him the pergunnahs of Dholpur, 
}3arah, and Eajkerah. Thus it was that the ci-devant 
Itana of Gdhad became Ihina of Dholpur. 

Ihlnii Kirat Singh accepted the exchange, although, 
naturally perhajis, he would have preferred that tjie pre- 
vious arrangement should remain unaltered. But he never 
forgave the Sindhia. When, in 1831, the Baiza Bai and 
her brother were ejected from Gwaliar, he showed his 
dislike to the government of Gwaliar by giving them a 
splendid rece[)tion. He dietl in 1830 at a good old age. 

His son, lliina Bhagwant Singh, succeeded liim, and in 
1837 was invested witli a robe of honour by the British 
Government. In 1841 he showed in an unworthy manner 
tliat the hatred of Sindhia was in his blood. He dese- 
crated a Jain temple, by dethroning the god rarasuath, 
and substituting Malnideo, the god of his own partisans, 
sim])ly because the Jain votaries were connected with 
Gwaliar. Sindhia took up the matter as a per,sonal 
aH'ront, and ap])ealed to the British Government. But it 
was exjilaiiKHl to him that, however blameworthy the 
action might have been, it was not one that warranted the 
interposition of the paramount power. 

In 1857, liana Biiagwaut Singh did good service by 
renderin'i assistance to the British fugitives from Gwaliar. 
His minister, Deo Hans, however, incurred the displeasure 
of Government by [)lundering villages in the Agra dis- 
trict, and, in 18G2, in consequence of the intrigues of that 
individual, and his endeavours to supplant his prince, it 
be('ame necessary to remove him to Baiuiras, and place 
him under surveillance. 

lliina Bhagwant Singh has received the right of 
adoption, and is entitled to a salute of fifteen guns. 
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BIIARATPtJE. 

RKA — 1,974 sq. miles. Population — 650,000. 

Pevenur — 21,00,000 rupees. 

The state of Bharatpur is bounded on tlie north by 
the British district of Gurgaon ; on the north-cast by — — ■ 
, Mathura ; on the east by Agra ; on the south and south- 

west by Karaull and Jaipur ; and on the west by Alwar. 

It enjoys tlie distinction of being the only Jat princi- 
pality of any magnitude in India, and has, perhaps, the 
only government of a truly iiational character where a 
great proportion of the people belong to the same tribe 
as the nobles and ptinces of the state. The tribe of 
Jats — recognised by Colonel Tod * as the Geta3 and Massa- 
gette of the ancient writei's, tiie Jutes of Jutland, and 
consequently as the people who founded the first Teu- 
tonic kingdom in England,''^ — is said to liave emigrated 
from the province of Miiltan, during the seventeenth 
century, and to have settled in the Biuib as cultivators. 

But they are mentioned before this in history. They 
were Jats who, in 1020, harassed Mahmud of Ghizni 
’ in his march from Somnath to Miiltan, and Avho, in tlie 
following year were nearly destroyed by him. They 
^ were JJts who, in 1398, were encountered and massacred 

by Tamerlane on his march by Mulliin towards Dellii ; 

^ and, finally, they were Jats who disquieted Baber during 

his advaiice through the Punjab in 1525. Migrating, as I 
have said, to India, in tlie seventcetli century, they 
settled down in the Diuib. There, the native turbulence 
of their character brought upon them more than once the 
I imperial wrath, and with it condign ]Hmishmont. But 

‘ the disruption which foilowed tlie deatli of the Emperor 

I > Journal Asuilique, M; y 18L>7. - Freeman's Old EwjUsh Jlisloi i/. 
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PART Aurangzib offered a full scope for the play of their hardy 
' — ' and daring character. Taking advantage of the civil wars 
which then ensued, they, under their chief, Churanain, 
erected petty castles in the villages, the lands of which 
they cultivated, and soon obtained the distinction of being 
denominated Kuzzaks or robbers, a title which they were 
not slow to merit, by their inroads as far as the royal abode 
of the Emperor Eardkh.sir. The Seiads, then in power, com- 
manded Jai Singh, Eaja of Jaipur to attack them in tlieir 
strongholds. But the Jilts, even in the very infancy of 
their power, evinced the same obstinate skill in defending 
mud walls as that which, in more recent times, gained 
them such celebrity. They beat off th'eir assailants. Not 
long after this, Badan Singh, brother of Churanam, and 
who had been imprisoned by him, made his escape, and, 
invoking tlie aid of Baja Jai Singh, induced him to renew 
the war. This time it was Jat against Jat, and the as- 
sailants triumphed. Chiiranam and his son fled, and 
Badan Singh was proclaimed chief of the Jats, and in- 
stalled as Ihija, by Jai Singh, at Dig, destined also in after 
times to Inive its share of fame. 

Badan Singh liad a numerous i:)rogeny, and four of his 
sons, Siirajmal, Subharam, Pertiip Singh, and Birnarain 
obtained notoriety. lie subjected several of the royal 
districts to his authority. He abdicated in favour of his 
eldest son, Siirajmal, having first made a provision for the 
youngest, Pertiip Singh. Siirajmal inherited all the tur- 
bulence and energy requisite to carry on the plans of his 
predecessors. Ilis first act was to dispossess a relative 
named Kaima of the fortress of Bliaratpur, and to make 
it his capital. In 1754 he baffled the allied forces of the 
Vizir Ghazi-u-din, the Marhatiis, and the Ihija of Jaipur, 
though in the end he preferred to compound with them 
by the payment of 7,00,000 rupees. Six years later he 
joined, at the head of 30,000 men, the great Marhatd 
confederacy which, under Seddaseo Bai, marched to 
Delhi to strike its great blow for the empire of India. 
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But the incompetency of the Miirhatil leader made itself 
so patent, and his insolence Avas so galling to Surajmal, 
that he withdrew from the confederacy, and thus escaped 
the blow at Panipat, which crushed, and for the moment 
annihilated, the Marhata power. He even did more. 
Profiting by the confusion consequent upon that terrible 
defeat, he seized and garrisoned Agra. Three years 
later he, carried his audacity so far as to make an attempt 
on the imperial city. But when encamped close to the 
enemy, he went out hunting, was set upon by a party of 
Beluchi horse, and was slain. 

His son, Jowahir Singh, succeeded him. He was de- 
feated in an attemflt to invade Jaipur, and was subsequently 
assassinated. His brother, Katan Singh, followed. He 
was assassinated by a Brahman from Mathura, who had 
undertaken to teach the Jat prince the transmutation of 
metals, and had obtained considerable sums under the 
pretence of preparing the process. The day having 
arrived on which the transmutation was to take place, the 
Brahman saw no way of escape from the punishment due 
to his imposture but l)y driving his knife into his dupe. 
His son, Kesri Singh, an infant, succeeded, under the 
guardianship of his uncle, Newal Singli. Newal Singh 
Avas a man of great ability, but cA^ents Avere too sti’ong 
for him. He Avas unable to make head against his enemies 
in the field, and Avas forced to shut himselt up in Dig. 
Here he died of dropsy in 1773. 

Niiinal Singh, third son of Siirajinal, succeeded his 
brother by right as regent. But his younger brother, 
Kanjit Singh, ambitious to rule, thrcAV himself into the 
arms of-Mirza Kajaf Khan, then wielding the supreme 
power of the Mogul, and invited him to espouse his cause. 
The Mirza did so, and took possession of Agra. But 
called away immediately afterwards into llohilkhand, 
Ndmal Singh, taking heart, determined to carry the war 
into the enemy’s country. He therefore marched on 
Delhi and occupied Sikunderabad. Attacked, and re- 
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pulsed tlience, he retired, only however to make a second 
onward movement, reinforced by the trained mercenaries 
of Samrii. They had reached Hddal, a town sixty miles 
south of Delhi, when they were attacked and dislodged 
by Mirza Najaf Khan, who had returned for the purpose, 
accompanied by Eanjit Singli. Namal Singli and Samru 
then retired, first on Kdtban and ultimately on the fortress 
of Dig, follo^ved by tlie Mirza. The latter, finding Dig 
extremely strong, enticed the Jats to Earsiina, where he 
attacked and completely defeated them. Dig resisted for 
a twelvemonth before it was captured. 

By this defeat, Eanjit Singh was enabled to get pos- 
session of Bharatpiir, though that alone remained of all 
the possessions of his family. By the intercession of his 
mother, however, with Najaf Khan, the latter restored to 
the family lands yielding nine lakhs of rupees. Subse- 
quently, when the death of the Mirza in 1782 reopened 
the seams of disorder, the whole of the toi'ritorics of the 
Jats, including Bharatpnr, fell into the hands of Sindhia, 
but, again, on the intercession of the widow of Siirajinal, 
he restored to Eanjit Singh eleven districts, yielding ten 
lakhs. To these, three districts yielding four lakhs were 
subsequently added as a reward for services rendered to 
General Perron. 

Meanwhile, by the death of his relations nearer to the 
succession tlian himself, Eanjit Singh had become Eiija 
of Bliaratpiir. Ilis previous career had not been fortu- 
nate for Jiis country, but his reign was destined to connect 
his name and that of his cajiital with a deed of groat 
daring, and, in Indian annals, of unsurpassed success. 

Eanjit Singh had been one of the first of the petty 
chieftains of Hindostan who evinced a desire to connect 
their interests with the British Government. A treaty 
was therefore concluded with him at tlie beginning of the 
Marhata war, by which he was guaranteed in the inde- 
pendent possession of his territories, and was permanently 
relieved from the payment of tribute to tlie Marhatiis, 
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and from the apprehension of exactions or encroachments chap. 
of any foreign state. In the campaign against Daokt > — A- 
IMo Sindhia wliich followed, Lord Lake was joined by a 
Ilharatpiir contingent of horse, which did good service 
at the battle of Ldswari, and continued to serve with the 
British army until the end of the campaign. For his 
services in this campaign, the British Government trans- 
ferred to Bharatpiir five districts, yielding seven lakhs of 
rupees. 

It was on his return from Laswari, in December 1803, 
that the Commander-in-Chief, Lord Lake, had an interview 
with Eaja lianjit Singli, at Kanoar. It must have been 
in every respect satisfactory, for by his alliance with the 
British the Eaja had been compensated for the losses of 
the earlier period of his career, and no cause of dissatis- 
faction had been given to him. Yet it is certain that very 
shortly after this time he was in active correspondence 
witli Ilolkar, tlien about to measure swords witli the 
British. 

When war did break out with Holkar, the Eaja of 
Bharatpiir was called upon to send his contingent to the 
army. This requisition he first evaded, afterwards refused, 
llis contingent, in fact, joined Ilolkar, and fought with 
his troops against the British at Dig. It happened that 
when the routed troops of Holkar were pursued to the 
glacis of that fortress, November 1804, the Eaja’s troops 
opened a destructive fire upon the pursuers. 

This overt act of hostility showed the Eaja of Bharat- 
])ur as a declared enemy. Thenceforth he was so dealt 
with, and the Britisli army proceeded to attack his forts. 

Dig was carried by assault on December 23, and Bharat- 
pur invested on January 7. But Eanjit Singh, seeing that 
the fall of the fortress would be a certain prelude to his 
own ov^n’throw, resolved to defend it with all the re- 
sources at his dispersal. In this he was well seconded by 
Ins army and his people. lie repulsed a first assault on 
January 9, a si^cond on the 21st, a third on February 20, 
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and a fourth on Febrnaiy 21, inflicting on tlie Britisli 
army in all these a loss in killed and wounded of 3,203 
men. But though llanjit Singh had repulsed the British 
he was by no means confident of ultimate success. Between 
February and April Holkar had become once again a 
fugitive. Weary, then, of his allies, disliking the enormous 
expenses imposed upon him, and, above all, having a just 
dread of the pertinacity of the English general, he took 
advantage of receiving the intimation of the elevation of 
General Lake to the peerage to offer him his congratula- 
tions, accompanying them by a profession of his desire 
for peace, and of his readiness to proceed in person to the 
British camp. This offer met a cori-esponding return. 
Negotiations were opened, and on April 10 the terms of 
a treaty were agreed upon. By these, Baja Eanjit Singh 
agreed to pay an indemnity of twenty lakhs of rupees 
(seven of which were subsequently remitted), and was 
guaranteed in the territories ho had held prior to the 
.suzerainty of the British Government. The districts which 
had been granted him in 1803 were resumed. 

But though the Baja of Bharatiiiir lost by the line he 
had taken both nioney and territory, he gained in prestige 
and credit. His capital was the only fortress in India 
from whose walls British troops had been repulsed, and 
this fact alone exalted him in the opinion of the princes 
and pco])lc of India. For more than twenty years subse- 
quently Bharatpur was a ‘ household word ’ in their habi- 
tations ; and it required a reversal of the result of the first 
siege to deprive the taunt of its efficacy and sting. 

Baja Banjit Singh died in less than two years after his 
moral triumph, and was succeeded by his eldest son, 
Bandbhir Singh. As a general rule this chief conducted 
his poficy towards the paramount power by a system of 
iiritating to the utmost limit of forbearance. Peace Avas 
however maintained, and in tlie Pindari war (1817) the 
Biijii duly furnished his contingent of troops to the British 
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Rrniy. He died, cliildlcss, on October 7, 1823, and was 
succeeded by bis brother, Baldeo Singh. 

EiijA Baldeo Singh reigned only about eighteen 
months, as he died on February 26, 1825. lie left a 
son six years, old, named Balwant Singh, whose succession 
was recognised by the British Government. His cousin, 
however, Durjun Sal, supported by the Baja of Karauh 
and others, attacked, dethroned, and imprisoned him. 
Upon this the Britisli Resident at Delhi, Sir David 
Ochterlony, who was also the agent tor Bliaratpur, 
promptly assembled a force to reinstate the rightful heir, 
and tliere can be little doubt that if he had been allowed 
to proceed, no shrious hostilities would have followed. 
But the Governor-General, Lord Amherst, trusting that 
the family differences rvould be peaceably adjusted, and 
not considering that the recognition of an heir-apparent 
during the life-time of tlxe fatlicr imposed upon it any 
obligation to maintain him under the circumstances which 
laid occurred, disapproved of Sir David Ochterlony’s 
policy, and summardy removed him from his post. But 
in the end, the Government of India was fotced to take 
up and carry out the policy thus rejected, and under cir- 
cumstances far less favourable. For Diirjan Sal, in the 
interval, whilst negotiating and lu-ofessing to leave the 
decision of his claims to the British Goveinment, had 
been engaged in strengthening the fortilications, in levying 
troops, and in soliciting aid, which was secretly promised 
from the Rajput and Marhatii states. The attitude of 
Diirjan Sal, combined with the prestige attaching to his 
capital, produced at last so great an excitement and com- 
jnotion 'throughout the country, that to prevent a general 
conllagration, the Government resolved in the end to adopt 
the policy of Sir David Ochterlony, viz., to replace Bal- 
want Singh and expel (he usurper. An army of 25,000 
men, Aveli ])rovidcd with artillery, was collected, and sent, 
under the personal command of the Commander-in-Chief, 
Lord Conibermere, iigaiust the fortress. The siege was 
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begun in December 1825, but as the mud walls were of 
PART great height and sixty feet thick, fronted by a deep wet 
. ditch, mining operations were resorted to. These com- 
menced on December 23, and the mines were sprung on 
January 17 following, when a sufficient breach was 
effected, and the fortress carried by assault on the 18th. 
Diirjun Sal was made prisoner, and sent to Allahabad ; 
whilst the young Ihija was installed (February 5, 1826) 
under the regency of the principal widow of the late 
Eiija, and the superintendence of a political agent. The 
regent, however, Eani Mirut Kour, having shown a great 
disposition to intrigue, and have gone so far on one 
occasion as to lock herself up with the young Eaja for 
several days in the palace, threatening to destroy herself if 
any opposition were offered to her, or any attempt made to 
remove him, was displaced, and the ministers were formed 
into a council of regency, with the entire administration 
of tlie government in all departments. 

In 1830 the government of Bharatpur sustained a 
groat loss by the death of its chief minister, Jawahir Lai. 
He had been the principal revenue minister for the 
twenty-five years preceding; and it is recorded of him that 
it was his thorough knowledge of revenue matters, com- 
bined with a degree of temper, patience, and forbearance, 
wliicli have seldom, perhaps never, been surpassed, that 
enabled him to discharge the duties of his office in a 
manner most beneficial to the interests of his country. 
After his death a change for the worse was quickly 
perceptible, and the deterioration became so rapid, 
that, in June 1831. the British agent suggested the 
appointment, as finance minister, of Bholanath, a man of 
some reputation in the town. Matters then improved. 

In 1835 Eajii Balwant Singh assumed charge of his 
government, and the jiolitical agency was withdrawn. 
I'lie detachment of troops which had till then been 
stationed in the capital was also recalled, and the Eaja 
was left to the independent management of the country, 
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This freedom from restraint was not abused. From the 
accession of Eaja Balwant Singh to 1840 tlie ailairs of - — 
the state continued to be managed by the minister 
Bholaniitli, and it would have been difficult to point to a 
state better governed during tliat period than was 
Bharatpur. To sucli an extent was this appreciated by 
the British Government that in 1839 it excused tlie 
Bharatfiiir state from the payment of the accumulated 
arrears of interest with which the unliquidated war 
charges incurred in 1825-6, and wliich amounted to 
25,49,000 rupees, were burdened according to agree- 
ment. 

Eaja Balwant Singh died in 1853, and was succeeded 
by his son, Jeswant Singh, a minor. The administration 
during his minority was conducted by five of the nobles 
under the superintendence of a political agent. 

Subsequently nothing of prominent importance has 
occurred, unless the birth of an heir to the Maharaja on 
January 26, 1868, be considered such. 

Tlie Mahanijii of Bharatpiir has been granted the 
right of adoption.- lie is entitled to a salute of seventeen 
guns. 


CIIAPTEE XII. 

ALWAK. 


Are\ — 3,300 sq. miles. Populatiox — 1,000,000. 

Kkyknue- 16,00,000 rupoe.^. 

Thk state of Alwar is bounded on the north by Giirgaon ciiai'. 
and the native district of Kot Ivasin ; on the east by 
Mathura and Bharatpiir ; on the south by Jaipur, and on 
the west by Jaipur. The principality itself forms a 
portion of Mcwiit, or the country of the Mewiitis. 
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The Mewatis, who have long had the character of 
being a fierce, savage, and predatory race, jdayed rather 
a prominent part, by tlie display of the qualities attributed 
to them, in the time of the early Mahomedan kings ot 
Delhi. Their predatory expeditions, sometimes even to 
the very gates of the capital, at last roused indignation 
and desire for revenge. In 12G6 Gtieias-ii-din Bulbuii 
orcTanised au expedition against them, and by a .system ot 
extermination, backed by tlie formation of local gairisons 
and other precautions, succeeded in ridding the countiy 
of upwards of a hundred thousand of them. A century 
and a lialf later tlie Mewatis endeavoured to take ailvan- 
tacre of tlie disorder which followed the extinction ot the 
lionise of Toghlak, but Seiad Mobarik inflicted upon them 
a crushing ''defeat (1429). From that time lor oOO . 
years, they appear to have been content to pluiicler on 
a smaller scale. Indeed, their strength was msuirmient 
to allow them to enter into competition with the plun- 
deiTi’s on a princely plan. They wanted, too, organisaBon 
and a chief. But their time was fast coming. The 
disruption of law and order which followed the death ot 
the Emperor Aurangzib incited the Eaja of Jaipur, in 
1720 to wrest from the empire several territories, and 
amoimst the number the country of the Mewiitis. This 
remained with Jaipur for about fifty years. ^ But in 
1704-74 disorder had reached the state ot Jaipur, ino 
nobleman, Fertap Singh, of the. clan of the Masdkha 
Kaiputs, upon whom the jagln'r of Maclieri in Mewat 
liad been conferred, took advantage of the confusion 
consequent upon a long majority, to .strike lo^r indqien- 
dence. In the war carried on by Mirza Eajat Khan 
ivith the Jats, he united his forces at an opportune 
moment with those of the former, aided him to beat the 
enemy at Barsana and at Dig; and as a reward tor this 
service obtained the title of Kao Kajii, and a sunnud oi 
Maclieri, to hold it direct from the crown. In this way 
'vas Macheri severed for ever from Jaipur. Not content. 
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however, with that, Pertap Singh took advantage of the 
weakness of Bharatpiir at this period to wrest from it the 
strong hill fort and fortified town of Alwar and other 
places in its vicinity. 

Pertap Singh, having tlius gained a principality, next 
attempted to keep it in his family. The plan he is said 
to have adopted was at least ingenious. He wished so to 
arrango that the country might olfer no temptations to an 
invader, no smiling fields inviting the encampment ot 
large bodies of troops. His policy, therefore, was to dis- 
courage cultivation. On the other hand he fortified all 
the commanding positions, and held them by strong 
garrisons. 

Pertap Singh lived for about twenty years after the 
acquisition of Alwar. He died without male issue, but 
he had adopted a relative, Buktaor Singh, who succeecled 
him. In the reign of this chief the country, notwith- 
standing the [)recautions of his predecessor, was overruu 
by the Marhatas, a portion of it, indeed, was conveyed to 
their ]>artisans. This is suflicient to explain why, wlicn 
the Marhiitii wars of 1803-G broke out, Buktaor pro- 
fessed himself willing to accept the protection of the 
British CTOvernment, and concluded with it a treaty of 
oflensive and defensive alliance*. He co-operated in those 
wars, and although his Mewiitis, in their normal love of 
plunder, did not "spare, occasion-ally, the baggage of the 
British, yet he was rewarded for his seryiccs by the 
transfer to himself of the districts originally bestowed 
upon Bharatpur, and subsequently forfeited by thellaja of 
that place. To suit the (a)nvcnicnce of both parties a 
])aitial 'exchange of territories was efTected about this 
time between the E:ij:i of Alwar and tlie Britisli. 

Buktaor Singh evinced no gratitude to the paramount 
power, I'or did "lie always show that he was guided by 
common sense. Xn 180r>, for mstanixi, he made an 
embankment across the Mahuas Nai, the river flowing 
into the Bharatiiar territory, and supplying its people 
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■vvitJi the means of irrigation, and thus cut olT a supply 
- absolutely necessary for their fields. The British Govern- 
ment interfered, but a long time elapsed before the 
matter could be adjusted. Then, in 1811, the Eaja 
was seized by a religious frenzy, which could only be 
gratified by the persecution of his Mahomedan subjects. 
He destroyed tlieir mosques, and seizing some of their 
devotees, he mutilated them, and sent their noses and 
eais to a neighbouring Mahomedan prince. His savage 
zeal did not stoji there ; and among other exploits, he 
caused the bodies of Mahomedans to be disinterred, and 
sent their bones out of the country. 

Just about this time, also (1811), the British Govern- 
ment discovered that the Ihija had interfered in the affairs 
of Jaipur in a manner which it was impossible for the 
l)aramount power to sanction. As no article in the 
treaty of 1803 expressly forbade this, a new agreement 
v/as drawn up (July 1811), by which the Baja exjiressly 
agreed never to enter into any engagement or nego- 
tiation whatever with any other state or chief without 
tlie knowledge and consent of the British Government. 
Yet, the very iiext year (1812) he took possession of the 
forts of Dhobi and Sikrfiwa and the territory adjoining, 
and, though the British Resident at Delhi remonstrated, 
refused to restore them. It became necessary, then, to 
compel him. A foi-ce Avas organised and sent against 
him, but when the troops were within one march of his 
caj'-ital, Buktiior Singh yielded, restored the usurped 
territory, and paid three lakhs of rupees for the expenses 
of the expedition. 

Tlie Bao Baja Buktiior Singh died in 1815, leaving a 
nephew and adopted son, Benei Singh, and an illegitimate 
son, Balwant Singh, both minors. A dispute then arose 
ii.'^ to the succession. The cause of the nephew was 
supported by the Biijjn'it nobles, tluit of the illegitimate 
soil by tlie Midiomediin faction, headed by Nawab Ahmed 
Baksh Khan. A compromise was cflected, and it Avas 
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agreed that the nephew should enjoy the title, while the 
illegitimate son_ should exercise the power of the state. ' 
The British Government sanctioned this arrangement. 
It lasted till both boys had grown up. Then, however, 
the nephew, Benei Singh, chafing at the restraints im- 
posed upon liiin, caused Balwant Singh to be impri- 
soned, and the life of the Nawab, Ahmed Baksh Khan, 
then on a visit to the British Resident at Delhi, to be 
attem|)tcd. The assassin was apprehended, and on in- 
vestigation, the crime was traced to the instigation of 
certain persons at the court of Alwar. The surrender 
of these persons was demanded by the British Govern- 
ment, in order tlnft they might be tried at Delhi. Raj;i 
Benei Singh refused to surrender them, and he persisted 
in his refusal until, after the fall of Bharatpur in 1826, he 
learned that Lord Comberinerc was on his march to 
Alwar. He then gave them up. At tlie same time he 
made a provision for the dispossessed Balwant Singh. 

But the conduct of Riija Benei Singh continued to 
sliow a defiant spirit. The persons accused of attempting 
to murder the Nawab were, indeed, acquitted ; but so 
strong was the suspicion against them that the Raja was 
requested not to employ them in any ollices of trust. 
Far from complying with this request, he bestowed upon 
those persons the highest ofiices in the state ! For this 
1 -ea.son the British Resident declined to visit the Riija of 
Alwar as he had visited the other chiefs of Rajpiitanii, 
and tlie following yciif (1827) the Governor-General re- 
fused to receive a deputation from his principality. 

Again, in 1831, a correspondence was discovered 
between, the courts of Alwar and Jaipur, origiiuiting in 
the desire of Rajii Benei Bingh to do fealty to Jaipur, and 
to receive a dress of investiture, for which he av;is pre- 
pared to pay a considerable sum of mone 3 ^ It Avas 
pointed out to tlie Rajii that such correspondence con- 
stituted a breach of his engagements. 

In one or two otlier Avaj's the Riija continued to 
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display his defiance, and a thr(!at of the march of British 
troops to enforce the hiAv was almost always necessaiy to 
bring him to reason. 

Eao Ei'ija Benei Singh died in 1857, just after the 
outbreak of the Mutiny. After his death the Mahomedan 
ministers acquired an ascendancy over his son, Seodan 
Singh, then thirteen yearn of age, which was obnoxious 
to the Efljput nobles, who rose and expelled then\(1858). 
The ministers were compelled to reside at Banaras under 
surveillance, and a political agent was appointed to 
Alwar to advise and assist the council of regency which 
was formed to conduct the administration during the 
young chief’s minority. Ihio Eaja Seodan Singli attained 
his majority in September 1863.^ A political agent con- 
tinued, however, to remain at Alwar. 

In 1864 the young Mahii Eao paid a visit to Calcutta, 
and much impressed the Viceroy by liis intelligence and 
force of character, though, in other resj)ects, the im- 
])ression was not favourable. The Viceroy warned him 
that in the event of commotions occurring at Alwar he 
must not exjiect British assistance to put them down. 
The warning was needed, for the same year the Maha 
E:io was accused of murdering his master of the horse, a 
Mahomedan ; and though the charge of homicide could 
not be brought home to the Maha Eao, the circumstances 
were extremely suspicious. Shortly after lie caused great 
scandal by his disputes with his Thakurs and his over- 
bearing conduct towards Jaipur. By this time the British 
agent had been recalled, and precautions taken to prevent 
bloodshed. But the Miilal Eiio was distinctly informed 
that he woidd have to bear the consequences of his own 
acts. 

To mark his sense of the Maha Eiio’s misconduct, the 
Viceroy felt constrained at this period (1866) to refuse 
him the dress of investiture in recognition of his assump- 
tion of power. Subsequently, the conduct of the Mahii 

^ Aitebison’s Treaties, 
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Rilo gave promise of amendment, and the Governor- chap. 
General’s agent having reported more favourably of his' 
administration, a dress of investiture was bestowed upon 
him in 1867. 

The Maha Ibio of Alwar has received the right of 
adoption. He is entitled to a salute of fifteen guns. 

Subsequently to the writing of tlie foregoing sketcli, 

Miiha Eiro Seodan Singh died (October 1874). He left 
no chilctren, and has been succeeded by Mangal Singh, son 
of Hurdeo Singh, the representative of the Thana family. 


CHAPTEE XIII. 
bikan/k. 


Area — 17,676 sq. miles. Population — 539,000, 

Eevenue — about 6,00,000 rupees. 

The state of Bikanir was founded by Bika Singh, sixth chap. 
son of Eaja Joda of Jodhpur, Followed by three hundred . 
of his clansmen, Bika quitted the paternal roof to found a 
new city in the wilderness. He of course went sword in 
hand, with a determination to slay or to be slain. The 
Sanklas of Janglii fell before him. This brought him in 
contact with the Bhatis of Piigal, the daugliter of whose 
chief he married. Settling down at Koramdesir, he built 
there a castle ; then, gradually, by establishing his in- 
lluence over the race of the Jkts or Getes, settled in the 
land, and of others who immigrated from more remote 
regions, he came at last to be elected lord of a community 
of nine cantons, containing 2,670 villages. The people 
led a pastoral life, their wealth consisting in their cattle, 
the produce and wool of which they exchanged with 
their neighbours. I he conditions on which they offered 
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to bestow the supremacy over their community upon 
Bika Singh were these : — 

1. That he should make common cause with them 
against the cantons with which they were at variance. 

2. That he would guard the western frontier against 
the irruption of the Bliatis. 

3. That the rights and pilvileges of the community 

should be held inviolable. , 

On the fulfilment of these conditions, they relinquished 
to Bika and his descendants supreme power, assigning to 
him, in perpetuity, tlie power to levy dlma, or a hearth 
tax, of one rupee on each house in the canton, and a 
land tax of two rupees on each htmdred bighas^ of 
cultivated land within their limits. As a security for the 
jierformance of tlieir ])art of the contract by Bika and 
liis successors, Bika bound himself and them lo receive 
the mark of inauguration from the hands of the descend- 
ants of the ciders, and that the throne should be deemed 
vacant until such rite had been administered. 

Bika then made war with the rival tribe of his new' 
nation, the Johyas, and conquered them ; then advancing 
against the Bhatis, won Bhagor from them. In this dis- 
trict he founded his capital, Bikanir (1489), just thirty 
years after his departure from Mundur. 

Bika died in 1495, leaving two sons by his first w’ife, 
Niinkarn, who succeeded hiin, and Garsi, who founded 
Garsisin and Arsisar. 

Nuukai'ii conquered several districts from the Bhatis. 
He left four sons, the eldest of whom renounced his 
birthright to have a separate establishment in his father’s 
lifetime. The second brother, Jaetsi, then succeeded 
JS'iinkarn. He, too, enlaiged liis borders. Kalian Singh, 
Ills eldest son, followed him, and then succeeded his 
eldest born, Eai Singh. 

Rai Singh came to the throne in 1573. In his reign 

^ A biglia i.8 five-eighths of an equivalent to six shillings and live 
acre. The charge, therefore, was pence per liiindred acres. 
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Bikanir rose to importance amongst tlie principalities of 
the Mogul empire, and Eai Singh became a satrap of his - — r-i- 
brothei’-in-law, the Emperor Akbard High honours were 
bestowed upon him by the emperor. He was made a 
leader of four thousand horse, received the title of Eaja, 
and the government of Hissar. Moreover, when Maldeo 
Singh, King of Jodhpur, incurred the disideasure of Akbar, 
that sovereign transferred to Eai Singh the district of 
Kagore and afterwards his entire kingdom. Such transfers, 
however, were in effect nominal. But, armed with tlie 
emperor’s favour, Eai Singli returned to Bikanir, con- 
(piered Bhutnair, apd rooted out the Johyas. Erevious 
to Ids reign the Eajpiits had gradually been ousting the 
Jats as proprietors of tlie soil, and the Jilts liad been 
sinking to tlie position of labourers or serfs. Tiiis silent 
revolution was completed under Eai Singh. It ivas made 
absolute by the concpiest of the territories of the Piinias, 
tlie last race of Jats who had preserved tlieir liberty. 

Eajil Eai Singh led a band of Ids warriors in all the 
wars of Akbar. He distinguished Idmself in the assault 
of Ahmedabiid, slaying the Governor in single combat. 

He married his daughter to Prince Selim, afterwards 
Emperor, as Jehangir. Her son Purvez was one of tliose 
who imsuccessfully strove for tlie empire with Shah 
Jehan. 

Eai Singh died in 1632, and was succeeded by his 
only son Karan. Karan supported the claims of Diira 
Shekd against Aurangzib, and escaped the plot laid by 
the general of his antagomst to destroy him. He died in 
1674, and was followed by his son, Andp Singh. This 
prince held the governments of Bijapur and Aurangabad, 
was nominated a leader uf 5,000 horse, accompanied 
Eiija Jeswant Singh to Kabul with the imperial forces, 
returned, : nd died at Bikiinir in 1709. His son, Sarup 
Singh, succeeded! Sarup Singh was killed in endeavour- 
ing to recover the castle and lands of Addiii, bestowed by 

They had married two sisters, princesses of JaisalmiT. 
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Aurangzib on his father, and taken back on his quitting 
the imperial army. The two next Rajas, Sujaim Singh 
and Zorawar Singh, were men of little note. 

Raja Guj Singh followed them. Throughout a long 
reign of forty-one years, this pi’ince was engaged in 
border contests with the Ehatis and Bhawalpiir. He 
succeeded in rounding his borders by acquisitions from 
both. But he is chiefly famous for the number of his 
offspring. lie had sixty-one children ; ‘ though,’ remarks 
the annalist, ‘all but six were “sons of love.’” He was 
succeeded in 1787 by his son, Raj Singh. 

Raj Singh enjoyed his dignity only thirteen days, 
being removed by a dose of poison, administered by the 
mother of Surat Singh, fiftli son of the late Raja. He 
left, however, two sons, Pert/q) Singh and Jai Singh. But 
Riij Singh had not been poisoned without an object. 
Siirat Singh at once assumed the office of regent, his two 
elder brothers, Siirtiin Singh and Ajit Singh, fleeing the 
paternal rool‘ to escape the fate of their brother. During 
the following eighteen months Siirat Singh conducted 
himself with great circumspection, and by condescension 
and gifts impressed the chiefs in his favour. Then he 
disclosed to some of them his determination to rule. 
His plans were, however, discovered, and the majority 
of tlic nobles determined to resist him, unfortunately 
only passively. Siirat Singh, an active and determined 
man, levied troojis, attacked, and subdued them ; then 
returned to Bikanir, resolved to remove every obstacle 
between himself and the throne. One of his nephews had 
died ; the other remained under the care of the sister of 
Siirat Singh, a virtuous woman. Unable to deceive her 
vigilance, Siirat Singh forced lier into a marriage which 
she abhorred, and then, having rid himself of her, 
strangled, it is said with his own hands, his nephew and 
sovereign. He then proclaimed himself Rtijii, a position 
in which his defeat of his elder brothers, who had levied 
a force to disjiossess him, confirmed him. 
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It was ill the year 1801 that Surat Siiigli became imdis- > 
turbed ruler of Bikaiur. He ivas a warrior, and made 
many acquisitions to his country, especially from the 
Bhatis ; but in the Jodhpur civil war he unfortunately 
took tlie wrong side, supporting the cause of the pretender, 
Dhdkal Singh, and expending nearly five years’ revenue 
in fruitless efforts on his behalf Tliis failure caused him 
to become oppressive to his people, and bigotry in his old 
age, the natural child of riotous and unscrupulous youtli, 
making him moi'e and more superstitious, he withdrew 
gradually from affairs, leaving his government in the 
hands of those wljo had been his associates, and who 
were not haunted by the same terrors. Before his death 
in 1828, his country was embraced in the general scheme 
of subsidiary alliances, formed by the Biitisli Government 
at the time of the Pindtiri war. The Eaj.i was bound to 
subordinate co-operation, and the British Government 
engaged to protect his territories and to reduce his 
rebellious subjects to obedience. No tribute was exacted, 
none having been paid to the Marhatas. Surat Singh 
left his country in a terrible state of anarchy and dis- 
order: the chiefs were in open rebellion, the country 
swept by robbers, the very cultivators of tlie fields forced 
to ai’m in their own defence. He was succeeded by his 
son, Batan Singh. 

One of the first acts of the new Baja was to proceed 
to invade the territory of Jaisahnir in revenge for former 
injuries, or supposed injuries, sustained by his subjects 
through subjects or servants of the former. The Biija 
carried his operations, in direct breach of his treaty with 
the British Government, to the very gates of his enemy’s 
cajiital. The ruler of Jaisahnir prepared an array to 
resent the injury, and the armies of Jodhpur and Jaipiir 
assembled on their respective frontiers. The peace of 
Biijputana was in imminent danger, when the British 
Government interfereil, and through the arbitration of 
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the Eaud of tJdaipiir the dispute was settled, botli parties 
making reparation for the injuries done. 

But there was but little improvement in the internal 
condition of the state. The Baja continued on bad terms 
with many of his nobles, and he did not feel himself 
strong enough to coerce them. Under these circum- 
stances, he applied for aid to the British Ecsident at 
Delhi (1830). Tlic aid was promised under a misappre- 
hension. But the British Government interfered, and 
informed the Ecsident that military aid should never be 
given to native states for the suppression of internal 
disturbances, except under the specific autliority of 
Government. The Goveenment also expressed an opinion 
that the case was not one in which they were called 
upon to interfere. 

Meanwhile the squabbles between the Eajas of Bikanir 
and Jaisalmir continued. They had reached such a point 
in 1835 that a British officer was de]Hitcd to effect a 
reconciliation. Ilis mission Avas happily attended with 
success. Both Eajas renounced their previous ill-will to 
each other, and entered into a pact of friendship. A 
disposition to border encroachments was, however, 
manifested by the Eaja in other quarters, especially in 
the direction of Ilissar; and it Avas not until strong 
means liad been used that he desisted from his attempts. 

Eaja Eatan Singh died in 1852. He aa’us succeeded 
by Sirdar Singh, tlie present chief. Sirdar Singh did 
good service in the mutinies, both by sheltering European 
fugitives and by co-operating against the rebels in the 
districts of Ilansi and Ilissar. As a reAvard for these 
services he received a grant of forty-one villages, Avhich, 
some years before, had been declared to belong to 
the Sirsa district. He received, likewise, the right of 
adoption. 

Still the frontier outrages continued, and they pro- 
ceeded to such a length in iJie Jodlipur territory, that in 
ISGI the British GoA’crnment Avas constrained to remind 
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the Raja of his treaty obligations. In the same year, too, chap. 
his misgovernment of the forty-one Sirsa villages ceded td 
him for his services in the Mutiny, called for the inter- 
vention of the British Government. An inquiry before 
the Commissioner of Hissar showed that, wliereas the 
total x'evenue demand against the villages between 1861 
and 1867 had been 90,000 rupees, the Raja’s officials had 
exacted ,2,00,000 rupees in excess of that sum. The 
Viceroy, upon this, addressed a letter to tlie Rajfi, calling 
upon his Highness to maintain all concerned in the rights 
and privileges conferred upon them by the British 
Government, and to [dace an (-)fficial of upright cha- 
racter in charge ol’thc villages. 

I am not aware of anything that has occurred subse- 
quently in Bikanir calling for notice. 

The Rajii of Bikanir is entitled to a salute of seventeen 
guns. His territory lies in the Rajpiitana Desert, east of 
Bhawalpur. 

CHARTER XIV. 

JAlSALMl'lt. 

Area — 12,252 sq. milca. Porulation — 73,700. 

Revenue — 5,00,000 rupees. 

• 

Jaisai.mi'b was founded in the year 1156 by Jaisal, Rawul 
or Prince of the Bhatis, a branch of the Yadii race, whose — . — - 
power was paramount in India 3,000 years ago. Aban- 
doning India, this tribe, led by the ancestors of Jai.sal, is 
said to iiave settled in Mei’ve. Migrating thence, they 
conquered Alghanistan, making Ghizni tlieir capital. 
Expelled thence by the King of Khorassan (supposed to 
have bec" Antiochus IV., the Great), they settled in and 
colonised the Piinjiib, and founded the city of Salabluina.^ 

1 Colonel Tod tliinks, ;jid it ap- Salabhana and Lahore may have 
pears to me with some reason, that been one and the same place ; at all 
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Driven from the Punjrib by tlieKing of Gliizm'/ they tied 
to the great Indian desert. Tliere they intermarried with 
the rilling family of Amirkdt, and subsequently Avith that 
of Jhaldr. They then built a fortress in the desert, Avhich 
tliey called Tamit, and made it their capital (a.d. 731). 

Tandt remained the capital of the Bhati tribe until, 
about the year 840, it Avas taken and ^sacked by the 
neighbouring clans, and all the people found in it put to 
the sword. The remnant that o.scaped under their IhiAvul, 
Deoraj, managed, by a cunning deviiai, to build another 
fortress, Avhich, after himself, he named Di'niriiAval. This 
prince restored the fortunes of the family, conquering 
Lodorva, capital of the Lodra Eajputs', and making it his 
OAvn. His sixth descendant, Jaisal, considering that city 
open to inA’asion, built anotlier ten miles from it, Avhich 
ou completion he called Jaisahnir, and ti’ansfcrred to it 
the royal residence (1156). This city still retains its pre- 
eminence, and has given its OAvn name to the country. 

Jaisal survived this event twelve years. I propose to 
give little more than the names of those of Ids successors 
in their order Avhose exploits do not seem to require 
special notice ; but every important event Avill be re- 
corded. 

Jaisal Avas succeeded by Salliahan, a successful 
Avarrior, but avIio Avas ousted during his absence by his 
son, Bijil. Salbahan Avas killed tighting against the 
Beluchis. EIjil did not long suiwivc! him. His uncle, 
Kaihin, followed and avenged his brotlier’s death by 
defeating the Beluchis and slaying their leader. lie 
governed ])rosperously for nineteen years. 

Chachick Deo, his son, succeeded in 1219, and ruled 
the country thirty-two years. His grandson, Karan, 

events that the intervening^ distance Salpura, may have been erected on 
could not have been ^reat between the ruins of Kampilanagri. 
the two cities. There is, he adds, a ' The Bhatis had retaken 
Sangnla, south of Lahore, near the Ghizni, and made it over to the 
altars of Alexander, and a Sealkote. grandson of their prince, \vhv> be- 
i^aljibhaiiM, Salbahanpore, or simply came a convert to Mabomeclanisin. 
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^ followed, ruling twenty-eight years. Both these princes 
were valiant and successful sovereigns. 

Of Lakhiir Sen, who next mounted the throne, it is 
recorded that ‘ he was so great a simpleton that when tlie 
jackals howled at night, being told that it was from being 
cold, he ordered quilted dresses to be prepared for them. 
As the howling still continued, tliough he was assured his 
orders had been obeyed, he commanded houses to be 
built for the animals in the royal jireserves.’ He ruled 
only four years, and was re]daced by his son. Pomp;!!, 
fc, • But the temper of this prince was so violent that his 
nobles combined to dethrone him, replacing him by 
Jaetsi, the elder brother of Ibiwul Karan, and whose 
claims had been set aside in deference to the death-bed 
wishes of Eawul Chachick. 

Jaetsi reigned eighteen years. In the course of these 
his capital Jaisalmir was subjected to a siege from the 
troo])s of the Emperor Alla-u-din Khilji,^ in revenge for 
, some marauding carried on by his grandson. Tlie siege, 

it is stated, had lasted eight years when Etiwul Jaetsi 
died. On the accession of his son, Mulraj, the attacks of 
the besiegers increased in fury, and, though they were 
repulsed, the blockade became more strict than before. 
So great was the distress of the inhabitants, that tlie 
Ea wul meditated sacrificing all the females of the place, 
and dying with honour on the field of battle. This 
plan Avas, in effect, ultimately carried out. Twenty-four 
^ thousand females were sacrificed by fire or the sword, 

then the men arming themselves, rushed on the foe, and, 
inflicting great slaughter, were destroyed to a man. The 
only survivors were the two nephews of Etiwul MiilrAj and 
a small force in the field commanded by Deonij, son of Mul- 
raj, who was soon afterwards carried off by fever (1295). 

The Moslem garrison occupied Jai.salnn'r for two 
years, when they rbaiidoned it. Some years later the 

1 Not as slated by tbe lunialist, Alla-u-din Gbori, who lived about a 
century earlier. 
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PART Sahtors of Mehwo came and settled in tlie ruins, but they 
, — • were driven out by the remnant of the Bhiiti's, led on by 
Dudii, son of Jesiir, who was elected Eawul. Dudu had 
the imprudence, however, to carry off the liorses of the 
King of Dellii wliilst they Avere being watered at a lake. 
In consequence, Jaisalmir Avas again attacked, and sub- 
mitted to a sacrifice as horrible in all its details as tliat 
Avhich preceded it (1306). Meanwhile the two nepliOAvs 
of Ei'iwul Miilraj Iiad been taken to Delhi. By good 
service rendered there, the ‘elder, Garsi, obtained a grant 
of his hereditary dominions, Avith permission to re-establish 
Jaisalmir. With his oavu kindred, and the aid of the 
vassals of his friend, Jagmal of Mohwo, lie repaired 
thither, soon restored order, and established a sufficient 
force. He was, however, assassinated by the partisans of 
the relatives of Diidii, son of Jesur. His brother Kehur 
Succeeded him, and by his consent the AvidoAv of Garsi 
settled the descent to the throne in the family of Hamir, 
their cousin, grandson of Eawul Miilriij. 

The next eight generations may be briefly passed 
over. They were represented by the EaAvuls Xailcm, 
Chachick Deo, Bersi, Jait, Niinkai’n, Bhim, and Mund- 
hurdas, under Avhom the country became not only re- 
settled, but increased in extent. Mundhurdds, the last- 
named, who had murdered his nejiheAv, the son of his 
predecessor, Bhim, Avas succeeded by Sabal Singh, the 
fourth in descent from EaAvul Niinkarn. When he 
ascended the throne the dependencies of Jaisalmir ex- 
tended on the north to the Garah Eiver, on the Avest to 
the Indus ; on the east and south they were bounded by 
Bikanir and MarAvar. Sabal Singh first diminished them 
by presenting a feudatory ^ of MarAvdr Avith the city and 
domain of Edkurn, Avhich have since remained severed 
from Jaisalmir. 

Arara Singli, son of Sabal, succeeded. He cleared 

^ The feudatory in questioa had been sent by the Eaja of INHrwnr to 
place 8abal Singh on the throne. 
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his country from robbers, and, anticipating an attack chap. 
planned upon him by the Eaja of Bikanir, completely ^ 
frustrated his designs. He died in 1-702, and was 
followed by Jeswant Singh. The reign of tins Ibiwid 
was unfortunate. Tljree districts, Piigul, Barmair, and 
Filddi, and other towns and territories were wrested from 
him by the Eahtdrs, and the territory bordering the 
Garah on the north by Daod Khan, an Afghan chief from 
Shikarpiir. After his death ensued a contest for the 
throne between the brother and sons of the deceased 
prince. Ultimately this w'as decided in fiivour of the 
eldest son. Akin Singh, who reigned forty years. lie, 
too, lost another portion of Ins dominions, Deorawal and 
all the tract of Khadal, to the son of D.iod Khan, the 
founder of Blnlwalpiir. 

Mulraj succeeded liim (1762). The unhappy choice 
of a minister by this ibiwul com])leted the demoralisation 
of the Bhiiti principality. This man, named Sanip Singh, 
in the gratification of his animal desires, had deeply 
offended the nobles and the Crown Prince, Kai Singh. 

He was cut down by the latter in his father’s presence. 

Then ensued a state of anarchy, the nobles wishing to 
depose Midraj and to substitute Pai Singh, the latter 
steadily refusing. It ended by Puli Singh and his par- 
tisans going into exile. But the Eiiwul Miilraj waited 
until Salim Singh, son of his slaughtered favourite, Sarup 
Singh, should be old enough to manage affairs. He then 
made him minister. Salim Singh would a])poar to have 
been the very incarnation of evil, to have united the 
subtlety of the serpent to the ferocity of the tiger. He is 
described as having been in pei'son effeminate, in speech 
bland; pliant and courteous in his demeanour; promising 
without hesitation, and with all the semblance of sincerity, 
what he never had the most remote intention to fulfil. 

He was a signal instance of the fact of the inadequacy of 
religious professions, though of a severe character, as a 
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DART restraint upon moral conduct, for he was most devout 
- — - amongst the devout. 

It happened that tlie nobles exiled with Eai Singh 
had waylaid this man on his return from a mission to 
Jodhpur, ^but their hearts softening to his entreaties, had 
allowed him to depart uninjured. As a return for this 
kindness, he liad the nobleman who had been mainly 
• . instrumental in saving him, poisoned ; he then dealt to 
his own brother and his wife, ‘who knew too much,’ the 
same fote ; he had the castle in which the heir apparent, 
liai Singh, and his wife were dwelling, fired at a time 
when it was impossible for them to escape, and they were 
burnt to death ; their children he confihed at Ihimgurh, a 
remote corner of the desert, and there had them poisoned. 
He tlien declared Guj Singh, the third son of the third 
son of Miilraj, to be lieir apjiarent. The other sons and 
grandsons of the Rawul saved themselves by flight. But 
the measure of Salim’s atrocities was not completed by 
these acts. lie put to death all those whose talent he had 
any reason to fear. The town of Jaisalmir was depopu- 
lated by his cruelty, and the trade of the country great ly 
interfered with by his harsh and unscrupulous measures. 

It was during the reign of Kawul Mulnij that Jaisal- 
nu'r first came under the protection of the British. The 
Iti'iwul would gladly have accepted the British protection 
in 1808, but the policy which limited the British ascen- 
dency to the territories east of the Jumna prevented the 
formation of an alliance with him. In 1818, however, a 
treaty was (‘.oncluded by which the state was guaranteed 
to the posterity of Ihlwul Mulraj ; ho was to be protected 
from serious invasions and dangers to his state, provided 
the cause of the cpiarrcl was not att''ibutable to him ; and 
he was to act in subordination to the British Government. 
No tribute was demanded.^ 

Two years later Rawul Miilraj died, and was suc- 
ceeded by his grandson, Guj Singh. This prince was 
^ Ait^'Lisoirs Treatu's, 
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f fittel, from liis years, his past seclusion, and the examples 

wiiich liad occuiTed before lus eyes, to be the submissive 
pageant Salim Singh required. He was isolated by his 
minister from the rest of mankind, except from the 
creatures in Salim’s pay, Avhose duty it was to watch and 
report every word and every gesture.* 

Guj Singh was a minor when he ascended the throne. 
For the, four years that Salim Singh yet survived, that 
minister continued his career of cruelty, extortion, and 
}nisgovernment. It was this that led to those raids on 
the Jh'kiim'r frontier, which caii.sed the embroilments I 
have related in my account of that state. In the same 
s])irit he constantry urged, in the name of liis master, 
claims to territories po.ss(;sscd by other chiefs, and even 
threatened a visit to Calcutta to urge them. Tlie Eawul 
was then, however, distinctly informed that it was im- 
possible, consistently with the engagements subsisting 
witli other states, to attend to claims to territories 
possessed by those states. In 1824 an attempt was 
made to assassinate the minister. Siilim Singh was so 
persuaded that the assassin had been instigated by the 
llawul, that he sent off his family to his own jaghir. 
'J’he same year he died, in the conviction, however, that 
he had fixed for ever the office of minister in his own 
family ! 

So lirmly was the interest of this man established in 
the cajiital, that on his death his eldest son was appointed 
to the office, in conjunction Avith a younger son by a 
different mother, the favourite Avife of the father. The 
eldest son, however, discovering, or pretending to dis- 
cover, a Criminal connection between that lady and her 
conlidential servant, put both to dcatli. For this act 
IhiAvul Guj Singh, Avho had attained his majority, impri- 
soned liiir. His partisans rallied in his favour, but as the 
EaAVul Avas firm, and the Ihatish Government declined to 
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PADT interfere with the just authority of the cliief of tlie state, 
. — ; — . the tumult subsided. 

Subsequently the Eawul took the administration into 
his own hands, and by measures of a just and conciliatory 
nature gained great popularity with his people. It was 
by his tact and judgment tliat the way to a pacification 
and good understanding with Bikanir was made easy. 

Nor was he ever otlier tlian a good friend to the 
Britisli. Ilis exertions, indeed, to siqiply tlie British 
army of the Indus (1838-9) witli camels were such as 
to elicit the special tlianks of the Government of India. 

In 1844, after the conquest of Sindh, the forts of 
Shiigar, Garsia, and Gatiira, which in bygone days had 
been wrested from Jaisalmir, were restored to that state. 
These forts were given over by Mir Ali Mur/id I)y order of 
the British Government, but no .s.unnud appears to have 
been given to the Bilwul on that occasion.’ 

Guj Singh died in 1840 without male issue. His 
widow adopted Eanjit Singli, avIio received, in 1802, a 
formal sunnud guaranteeing the right of adoption. He 
died in 1804 without leaving an heir. 

The widow of Eanjit Singh adopted his brother, Bairi 
Sal. The young prince, however, wlio was only fifteen 
years old, refusetl to take his seat on the throne, giving 
as a reason tliat he thought he should never be happy as 
ruler of Jai.salmir. In consideration of his youth, the 
British Government allowed the question to remain in 
abeyance, and the installation to be deferred, atlairs being, 
meanwhile, administered by his father, Thakur Kaisri 
Singh. 

But in October of tlie following year (18G5) the 
young pi’ince had outgrown his scruples. He was then 
installed as Maha Eawul by the Governor-General’s 
agent, his father, whose administration liad given satis- 
faction to the people, continuing as minister. 

The Maha Eawul of Jaisalmir is entitled to a salute of 
fifteen guns. His territories lie south-west of Bikanir. 

' Aitchison’s Trenticx. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

SIROHi. 


Area — 3,000 sq. miles. Population — 5o,000. 

lliiVENUE— 80,900 rupees. 

• 

Tins tciTitory in bouiicled on tlie iiortli by Jodlipur ; on 
the north-east by Godwar ; on tlic east by Mew;ir ; and 
on tlie soutli by the state of whicli Jhirodah is the capital. 
It is separated by the Arawali range from tlic table lands 
of Mewar. 

Sirohi is the one domain in Eajinitana which main- 
tained its inde])endence, acknowledging the suzerainty of 
neither Mogul, Eahtor, nor Marhatii. Euled over by 
men boasting descent from the Chohan Eajputs, Thakurs 
as well as Eao, the Bln is, Minas, and Grftsias, ^vho in- 
habited the country, lived a life of hnvlessness and licence 
amongst their native hills. That life they called liberty, 
and as such t hey clung to it. A ttacked repeatedly by the 
Eajas of JodhjMir, they never acknowledged themselves 
conqiu'red. Wild, and savage, and free, as they were at 
the beginning, so did they contiiiue to the end. 

But a lime arrived at last when dissension came to 
weaken them. In the beginning of tins century, their E;io, 
from master and sovereign, liecame tyrant and oppressor. 
His name was Udib;inji. Such a transfoiariation was n()t 
to be borne by the free Thakurs of the hills. Several 
broke out in levolt, and transferred their allegiance to 
more geiiial lords. Those that remained acted as became 
a [)eopl% who loved liberty. Their prince had betrayed 
his trust and oppressed them. In return they deposed 
and impi soiled him. To act as regent during his life- 
time they nominated another. This other was no alien ; 
he was the brother to the deposed Eao, Sheo Singh by 
name. Bdibanji, upon this, sent messengers to Jodhpur, 
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PART to implore the intervention of Efija Slavm Singh. Nothing 
— • could be more agreeable to Maun Singh. He and his 
predecessors had long claimed suzerainty over Sirolii, 
though they had been forced to content themselves with 
its verbal assertion. They had never been able to en- 
force it. But now, witli a Dedra prince, the rightful 
claimant to the chieftainship, to welcome them, success 
seemed certain. An expedition was ordered. It marched ; 
it entered the Sirohi territory, and it retired baffled, 
beaten, and luimiliated. The sons of the hills had been 
too strong for the invader. tJdibanji remained a prisoner, 
and died in confinement. 

But the invasion had been a formidable one, and the 
danger had been great. The princes of Tldaipiir, Jodh- 
l)iir, and Barodah, the nearest neighbours of the Sirohi 
chief, lived under the protection of the new paramount 
power, the British. The value of tlie protection thus 
aflbrded to small states had been felt even in Eajpvitaiiii. 
Amir Khan had ceased to desolate, the Pindai'is to ravage. 
Every chief who had accepted it had been a gainer ; lie 
had had his possessions secured to him ; and, in' more 
than one instance — notobly in that of Amir Khan — a suc- 
cessful and faithless marauder had developed into a pattern 
sovereign, given to piety and devoted to ])riests ! 

The advantages were so patent tliat the llegcnt, Slu'“o 
Singh, hastened to ask them for his small principality. 
They were granted. A treaty was concluded with the 
British Government, September II, 1823, by which the 
regent acknowledged British supremacy, agreed to ab- 
stain from political intercourse with other chiefs, to 
govern in accordance Avith the advice of the Britisli 
agent, to introduce an efficient administration,® and to 
pay a tribute not exceeding tlircc-eighths of the revenues. 
On its side the British Government extended its pro- 
tection to the state, guaranteed the succession to the heirs 
of tidibanji, should any of them survive Sheo Singh, and 
reserved to itself the light of regulating the transit duties. 
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tldibanji having died without issue in 1847, Sheo Singh 
was acknowledged as llao, and his son as heir apparent. 

Various circumstances, however, had combined to 
render the administration of the country at this period a 
matter of some difficulty. The invasion of Maun Singh, 
though repulsed, had disquieted tlie minds of the Thakurs 
or barons, and some of them felt inclined to strike for in- 
dependonce. Others had fallen off in the reign of Udi- 
banji. To quell their rebellion, the Ihio was compelled 
to raise a force, and to raise a force he had to borrow 
from the protecting power. A loan of a lakh and a half 
of rupees was accordingly made him, and a body of 
troops was sent by the British against the wild Minas, 
who supported his most powerful vassal. Subsequently, 
by the mediation of the British Government, order was 
restored, and it was arranged that the Thakurs who 
had rebelled subsequently to the deposition of tldibanji 
should return to their allegiance. 

In 1845 the Eao made over to the British some lands 
on Mount Abu, for the establishmeiit of a sanitarium. 
The grant was fettered by several conditions, one of 
which was that no kino should be killed. The Eao has 
always refused to cancel this condition. 

In 1854, the state, at the earnest request of the Ihio, 
was laken under direct British management. The debt 
was then about two lakhs of ru])ees. It was soon found 
that the trilnite, 30,000 rupees, was very much out of 
pro])ortion to the total revenues of the state, 80,000 
rupees, and it was reduced by one-half. The state was 
under British management in 1857, when the Mutiny 
broke out. The Eao evinced on this occasion a most 
friendly disposition towards the ])aramount power, and 
as an acknowledgment of this his tribute was again 
halved, a id reduced to 7,500 rupees. 

In 1861, the Eao, Sheo Singh, being stricken in years, 
made over the government to his son, timed Singh, he 
retaining, however, the honours and dignities of office. 
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^ ^ to be assisted by the British political agent, but in 1865, 

the debt having been entirely liquidated, the agent was 
withdrawn. 

The early years of the ride of this chief were dis- 
turbed by tlie rebellion of Ids three brothers, who were 
dissatisfied with the provision made for them by their 
father ; but they were subsequently pacified. • 

Since that period notliingof importance has occurred. 
Some correspondence did indeed take place on the sub- 
ject of the extradition of criminals claimed by other 
states, and it was ruled by the Britisl^ Government that 
the Eao was bound to comply with all such demands. 

The Elio ot Sirohl has been allowed the right of adop- 
tion. lie is entitled to a salute of fifteen guns. 

o 


CHAPTER XVI. 
dongarpCu. 

Auka — 1,000 sq. miles. Population— 100,000. 

KV KX UK — 7 0,000 ni poc.s. 

CUAP, This little state *s bounded on the north and east by 

3' . Cdaipiir ; on the south-east by Bilnswara ; on the south 

and south-west by the Maid Kanta districts. 

The cldef or Eawul of Dongarpiir claims to represent 
a senior branch of the house of tldaipur. Ilis ancestors, 
fi’om the time of Akbar, were dependents of the Moguls ; 
and on the break-up of their empire after the death of 
Aurangzlb tliey fell into the hands of the Marhatiis, by 
whom they were ground down and oppressed. The state 
was rescued from this bondage in 1818, by accepting the 
protection ol the Jlritish power, in return for which it 
transferred fiom Dhar the tribute of 85,000 rupees it had 
annually paiil to tliat jiowcr. 


DOXGARI'CR. 
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By a separate arrangement a sum of 35,000 rupees 
^yas paid in lieu of all arrears, and the annual amount of 
the tribute was proportionally diminished, until, after the 
expiration of three years, it should arrive at its maxi- 
mum of Company’s rupees, 27,387. 

Fiom some old records of this state it was ascertained 
in 1819 that the revenues had greatly decreased in more 
recent tyncs, and it was hoped tliey might be restored to 
their pristine elasticity; but these hopes have not been 
realised. 

In 1824, in consequence ol internal commotions, some 
of the 'I’hakurs having called in tlie aid of the Bhils to 
assist them in tlieir claims against the Ihiwiil, it became 
necessary to invoke the aid of the British Government. 
Jroops were [iroinised ; but the requisition was sufficient. 
The 'riiakurs returned to their allegiance, and the troops 
to their quarters. 

The commotions alluded to were due in a great 
measure to the character ot the Ihiwul, Jeswant Singh, 
a man incompetent as a ruler, and addicted to the lowest 
and most degrading vices. For his incoinpetency and nial- 
adininistration he was deposed in 1825, and liis adopted 
son, Kour Ualpat Singh, grandson of Sawant Singli, chief 
ot Fartabgarh, was made regent. 

But under the rule ot this chief the resources of the 
state deteiiorated, and he found himselt unable to manage 
his Thakiirs. Under these circunistances he apjilied hi 
18ol for some assistance Irom the British Government to 
enable him to curb the undue pretensions of the refrac- 
tory chiefs, and to reduce them to their normal condition 
of lords rendering loyal service to the Eawul. In reply, 
the British Government informed him that they looked 
to the ruler of each independent state to adopt such mea- 
sures 1, 1 might be necessary to maintain liis own power, 
and to preserve general tranquillity. 

British Irooj^s vv^re, however, occasionally employed 
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to assist tlie regent in repressing tlie EJiils and other 
plunderers. 


In 1844, the death of his grandfather, chief of Par- 
tabgarh,left Dalpat Singh heir to that state. The question 
tlien arose whetlier it might not be possible to unite the 
two states under one rider. The Thakurs of Dongarpur, 
however, showed themselves greatly averse to such a 
union, and it was not insisted upon. Finally, it was 
agieed that Dalpat Singh should be allowed to adojit a 
successor for Dongarpiir, and take up his own fief of 
rart<abgarh. The boy he adopted, the son of the Thiikur 
o| Sabli, being a minor, it was decided that, while ruler at 
Fartabgarh, he should continue at tlni same time to be 
regent of Dongarpiir. 


Ihis anangement ivas apparently not agreeable to 
the late llawul, Jeswant Singh, for lie made an attempt to 
recover his authority and to adopt as heir the child of 
another family. Jle was, however, imsuccessful, and, as 
a ptnalt} , jvas removed to Mathura, with an allowance of 
1,200 rupees per annum. 

Tlie double government, as it may be called, tliough 
the term is scarcely accurate, was not a succc.ss. Dongar- 
pni had been badly administered whilst her ruler resided 
111 the capital. She liircd worse when he lived at Par- 
taligarh. Maladministration was, liowever, endured for 
eiglit years, but tlien liccoming quite unbearable, the 
allairs of Dongarpiir were removed from the hands of Dal- 
pat Singh, and placed in those of a native agent appointed 
l)y the Pritish Government. The Puiwul, lldai Singh, has 
su iseqm nil} .ittained his majority and has assumed tlie 
administration of aJlairs. The chief of Dongarpiir has 
been guaranteed the right of adoption, lie is entitled to 
(I yaliitc ol liftceii guns. 
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BAXSWARA. 

Area — 1,500 sq. miles. Population —150,000. 

Revenue— 300,000 riipoos.* 

Tins territory is bounded on the north by Dongarpiir and 
Tidaipur ; on the north-east and east by Partilbgarh ; on 
the soutji by the dominions of Holkar, and on tlie west 
by a portion of Gujrat. 

The Eawnls of B/inswara are of tlie same stock as the 
lianas of tidaipur, of whose country Banswara at one 
time formed a part. They are, in fact, descended from a 
younger brotlier of tlie founder of Dongarpiir, and their 
adherents and subjects arc composed of the same classes 
— Eajput Thakurs, and a large proportion of Bhils — as 
are those ot that state. Like Dongarpiir, too, Banswara 
suffered from the successive tyrannies of tlie Moguls and 
Marhatas, the latter ot whom exorcised an enormous 
amount of oppression in the country. The rise of the 
Britisli power seemed to offer to the rulers and ruled a 
good opportunity of ridding themselves of these ma- 
rauders. Accordingly in 1812, the Bawul of Banswani pro- 
posed to become a tributary to the British Government 
on the sole condition that the Marhatas should bo ex- 
jielled. He engaged in fact to pay the British Govern- 
ment three-eighths of the revenue of his country in 
return for aid to expel the armies of Sindhia, Holkai', and 
Dhar. The llesident at Barodah, to whom this offer was 
made, referred the envoy to the llesident at Dellii. To 
him, therefore, the envoy was accredited, and though no 
steps were taken at the moment, yet live years later, the 
envoy, acting on the same credentials, concluded a treaty 
on the terms before offered, viz., the payment of three- 
eightl 3 of the revenues in return for British protection 
(September, 1818). 

* Of this sum the feudatories, thirty-three in number, receive 1,10 000 
rupees. ^ 

k2 
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PART The lldwiil, liowover, wliose name was Umed Singly 

. — ■ either thinking that the time of clanger liacl passed away, 

or that tlie terms, tliougli of his own olTering, were tcm 
exorbitant, refused to ratify the treaty. The Britisli 
Government insisted that it was binding, but as in the 
meanwhile they had coneluded with Dlnir a treaty wliicli 
transferred to them tlic tribute tlieretoforc paid to that 
state by Dongarpur and Banswara, they were not un- 
willing to revise the agreement. Accordingly negotiations 
were; reopened, and a new treaty signed (November 2.5, 
1818). By this the lliiwnl engaged, in return for British 
protection and a jn’ornise to assist himself, his heirs, and 
successors against any relatives or connections who might 
prove refractory, to pay to the British Government all 
arrears of tribute due to Dhar or any other state, and, 
annually, whatev'cr tribute the British Government might 
deem adccgiate to cover, the expenses of protection, pro- 
vided it did not exceed three-eighths of the revennes. 
Subsequently all arrears for tribute were limited to 85,000 
rupees, and the annual payment settled at a sliding scale 
for three years, to be eventually fi.xed at 35,000 nipees, 
which is rather more than one-sixth of the present net 
revenue. 

IT]) to the year 1824 Banswara continued to be sid)ject 
to raids of Bhils and other j)lunderers who made inroads 
from the neiglibouring jungles. In that year, hoAvever, 
a great elTort was made to put an end to this oiganised 
system of robbery. The elTort was succcssfid, and since 
that time Banswara has enjoyed much internal tranquillity. 
I’hc eficct of the suppression of these raids was shown 
in the rapid rise of the revenue subsequently to 1824. It 
was reported by the political agent that the rise woidd 
liave been even more rapid l)ut for the vices and mis- 
conduct of the Rawed and his favourite minister. 

TIu! excesses of these men gradually led to tlieir 
natural con.sequeiiccs. By 1835 tlie tribute due to the 
British (>ovei'nnicnt had fallen considerably into arrear, 
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tlie money intended to pay it Laving been spent in de- 
bancliciy by the ILiwid, Bliowani Singh, son of the Umed 
Singh who signed the treaty of 1818, and by his minister. 
It needed tlie strongest arguments on tlie part of the 
Britisli agent to remedy this state of things. Remon- 
strances were useless, and it was only when the inevit- 
able result of persistence in conduct so discreditable was 
pointed^out to the Eawul, that he agreed to dismiss his 
minister. Arrangements were then made to lic[uidate the 
arrears. 

Bhowani Singh did not long survive the dismissal of 
his favourite. He left no male heir, but the chiefs, with 
tlie concurrence oT the political agent, adopted the noble 
whoso claims were best founded, Bahadur Singh. On his 
death, Avithout issue, the present ruler, T.atchman Singh, 
Avas elected Iliiwul. The election Avas ojiposed by Maun 
Singh, Tlutkur of Khandu, avIio conceiA’cd that liis oavu 
sou had preferable claims, but he event ually AvithdreAv his 
opposition on receiving a remi.ssion of 1,.300 rupees a year 
from the tribute due by him to BansAViira. The IhiAvul of 
BausAvaiii has been granted the right of adojition. He is 
entitled to a salute of fifteen c'uns. 


PARTAD(iAUlI. 

Ahka 1,IG() 8(j. Pori LATiox — 150,000. 

I\ KviiNi r, - 1 00 rupees.’ 

The state o( Pailiibgarli is bouiuled on (lie iiortli and 
noilli-west by L(lai[)iir; on tlie east by ^[undisur, Jaoni, 
and Itatlain ; and on the* soutli-east by Jjanswani. 

The of l^a^tabga^]l is descended from a junior 

brancli of the family of Udaipiir. Tlie aneestors of the 
i (‘ignin;‘' [irince were officers of tlie Delhi emjierors ; and 
one of them, Salim Singh, Avas so grea.t a favourite with 

^ From Ibis lias b 'd dediicted lW/)() 0 rupees enjoyed by tb.c feu- 
datories of the stple. 
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Mahomed Sliali, that ho granted him permission to (‘oin 
money in his own name. He accordingly founded a 
mint in Partabgarh, from which rupees called Si'dim Slnihi 
rupees still continue to be struck off. Tliese rupees are of 
less value than those of the British currencj^, the propor- 
tion being nearly five to four. 

On the bi'eak-up of the Mogul empire the Ihijii, 
Siiwant Singh, son of S;'dim Singh, became tributary to 
Ilolkar. lie attempted to release himself from those 
shackles in 1804, and actually made for the purpose a 
treaty, by which he accepted British protection, and trans- 
ferred to the Briti.sh Government the tribute theretofore 
due to Holkar. This treaty, however, having been dis- 
solved by the jiolicy of Lord Coi’iiwallis, Partabgarh was 
doomed to suffer, fourteen yc'ars longer, the exactions of 
tlie Marluitas. But, in 1818, that policy was revoked, 
and in common with the other states of Ibijputiina, Par- 
tabgarh was then taken under British protection, the 
tribute, amounting now to 5(1,887 rupees per annum, 
being paid to the British, but»accounted for by them to 
llolkai'. 

Between the years 1828 and 182(1 much confusion 
and ill-feeling was excited in Partabgarh by the diller- 
ences lictwcen the Eiijii Sawant Singh and his son and 
lieir, Kour Dip Singh. Some years before the Ihija had 
entrusted to his son the administration of the affairs of the 
territoiy. But the Kour, having wantoidy put to death 
certain persons who were obnoxious to him, the British 
Government insisted upon his removal from office and 
banishment. lie was accordingly removed, and ordered 
to reside at a place called Dedlah. 

Kour Dip Singh went to his place of exile unwillingly, 
but finding it even more disagreeable than he liad antici- 
pated, he stayed there only a few months and then re- 
turned to il,e caj)itjil, 'I’here his conduct became so out- 
rageous and threatening that it became necessary to call 
in Britisli troops to escort the Kour to the fort of Kernora. 
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There he died on May 21, 182G. Meanwhile the' old 
Ih'ija, Sawant Singh, who had virtually abdicated in favour 
of the Kour about twenty years before, resumed office ; 
but before his son’s death he ])ardoned him and petitioned 
the British Government foi- his release. Ilis j^rayer 
would have been complied with but he had paid the 
debt of nature before tlie sanction of the Britisli Govern- 
ment ctydd be acted upon. 

The infirm state of the llfijii pi’evented his paying to 
the affairs of state the attention which they required. 
Consequently they fell into disorder. Idic confusion was 
increased by the carelessness of the Bhils, Thugs, and 
other marauding and murdering classes. By British in- 
tervention, however, a successful blow was struck at their 
depredations. 

The only grandson of Raja Sawant Singh, Dalpat 
Singh, had been adopted, in 1825, into the Dongarpur 
famiI 3 ^ When, therefore, Sawant Singh died, in 1844, 
he left, according to the strict Ilindii law, no real heir. 
It was airanged, however, as I have slated in the accoiant 
of Dongarpur, after some discussion, that Dalpat Singh 
should succeed liis natural grandfather at rartal)garh, and 
act also as regent for Dongar|)ur during the minority of 
a iK^wly-adopted ruler to that state. At the end of eight 
years this arrangement was found so inconvenient that 
Dal|)at Singh thenceforth confined himself to Bartabgarh. 

The Raja of Partal)garh has been granted tlie right 
of adoption. Ho is entitled to a salute of fifteen guns. 
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rART II.-CENTRAL INDIA AND MALWA. 


CHAPTEE I. 

OWALIAR, OR THE DOMINIONS 07 SINDIIIA. 

Area — 33,000 sq. miles. Population — 2,500,000. 

Revenue — 93,1 0,000 rupees. 

The founder of tlic fuinily wJiiclx now rules Ibe state of 
wliich Gwaliar is tlie caintal was Efmoji Sindliia. Of the 
origin of the family there are two accounts. Sir John 
Malcolm states that they were Sudras of the tribe of 
Kiimbi, or cultivators, and he thus describes the rise of 
the man who first made it famous : — ‘Eanqji Sindliia,’ he 
writes,' ‘ the first who became eminent as a soldier, had 
succeeded to his hereditary ofiice of Headman, or Patel, 
of Kumerkerrah, in the district of Wye, before he was 
taken into the service of the Peshwa Eallaji Eishwanath, 
after wliose death he continued in that of liis sou Eajirao 
Pullal. The humble em[)loyincnt of Eanoji was to carry 
the Peshwa’s slippers ; but. being near the yicrson of the 
chief minister of an empire in any cayxacity is deemed an 
honour in India. The frequent instances of rapid I'ise 
from the lowest to the highest rank led men of respecta- 
bility to seek such stations : and it is probable that am- 
bition, not indigence, inlluenccd the yxrincipal officer of a 
\ illage to become, in the first instance, the menial servant 
ofBallaji Eishwanath. Eanoji’s advancement, however. 


^ Central India^ \ol. i. p. 11(>. 
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is imputed to accident. It is stated that Bajirao, on 
coming out from a long audience with the Sahu Eaja, 
found Banoji asleep on his bach, with the slippers of liis 
master clasped with fixed liands to his breast. The ex- 
treme care of so trifling a charge struck Bhjirao forcibly ; 
he expressed his satisftiction, and, actuated by motives 
common to men in the enjoyment of such power, he im- 
mediately apjiointed Banoji to a station in the pagah or 
bodyguard.’ ^ 

This somewhat sensational story, though generally 
believed, has not been altogether unquestioned. A 
writer, who, tliough anonyinons, liad evidently access to 
the best sources of information, and ■whose w'ork " was 
read over and emended prior to publication by such high 
authorities as Mountstuart Elphinstone and Grant Duff, 
ventures to- doubt it. TIis account of the origin of the 
Sindhia family is as follows The Sindliia family,’ he 
writes, ‘ were Patels of luimerkheir, near Sattara, and, in 
the absence of other information, we may judge of their 
respectability from tlie circumstance of the Knqieror 
Aurangzib selecting a lady from the family to give in 
marriage to tlie B;ija Sahu, about 170G, before deputing 
him to claim Ids inheritance as sovereign of the Marliahis. 
T’hc lady died in 1710, when residing at llelld with 
baliu’s mother. It Avas said of Banoji that in early life 
he was a domestic of very inferior degree in the service 
of the PeshAva, viz., the carrier of his slippers : a story 
repeated by almost all Avriters of his history. But as the 
family had always been Silladai's (cavaliers) notldng can 
be more improbable than that any member of it should 
serve in a meinal ollicc, more especially at a period Avhen 
the army allbrded an ample held for the display of 

* Malcolm adds in a noto : ‘This carefully packed in a box, a pair of 
auccdot receives conl'riiiation from the Peshwa’s old sli])pers, which ho 
a lettt^r of Captain Stewart, acting never ceased to regard with alnio.st 
resident at Sindhia’s Court, dated religious vtmeratioii as the source of 
drd Heptembor, LSI}), llanoji (he hisrised 

observes) is stated, aiG r he wuis pro- yhi Ifisfoncal Sketch of the. 

inoted, to have carried with him, Princai of India. Edinburgh, 'l8d:}. 
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courage, talent, and birtln Eanojl, moreover, must 
liave been a near relation of one of the Raja Sahu s Avives 
or princesses, and Avould, therefore, hardly be allowed to 
stand in the capacity of a domestic to tlie Peshwa, who 
Avas liimself only the minister, or servant of Sahu.’ 

IIoAvever tliis may be, it is certain tliat Ranoj! Avas a 
man to make the most of liis opportunities, lie first 
attracted attention in 1725, Avheu lie Avas regarded as 
one of the most daring leaders of the Marhatii host. In 
1730, at Delhi, he contributed greatly to the defeat of a 
body of 8,000 Maliomedan horse, Avho had sallied out to 
attack the Marhata army. Two years later, in the 
campaign against Nizam-iil-Miilk, he Avas one of the 
tliree principal oHicers Avho led the Marhatas into action, 
and to Avhose efforts the successful result of tlie camjAaign, 
viz. the first foundation of the three states of Sindhia, 
Ilolkar, and Puar, Avas • mainly due. lu 1713, his 
character caused him to be selected as one of the securi- 
ties for tlie observance of the treaty betAveen the PesliAva 
and the Ihnperor Mahomed Shah. On this occasion he 
publicly declared that should the PesliAva not observe his 
contract he Avould quit his service. 

Nearly half the conquests achieved by the Milrhatas 
iu nindostan had been made over to Ranoji for the sup- 
port of his troo]is. On his death, about 1750, he Avas iu 
possession of half Miilwii, and enjoyed a personal income 
of about sixty-five aud a half lakhs of rupees. 

Ranoji left three legitimate sons, Jyapa, Duttaji, and 
Jiittabah. Of these the first Avas murdered at Nagpur, iu 
1759, by emissaries of the Riijii of Jodlqn'ir ; Duttaji 
Avas killed in action on the plain of Rudber, near Delhi, 
and Juttabah died at Kambcr, near Dig. 

Put he had besides two illegitimate sous, Tukaji aud 
Miidhaji. Of these Tiikaji * did not survive his father; 
but Madhaji lived to establish one of the most ]ioAverful 
and lasting native monarchies of Ilindostan. But Mad- 
^ Grant Duff states he was slain at Panipat. 
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liaji did not immediately succeed to the cliiefsliip of the chap. 

c];m. His nepiiew, Jankaji, avIio was the son of Jyapa, be- - 

came after his fatlier’-s death in 1759, its recognised repre- 
sentative. But at tlic fatal battle of Pauipat, January G, 

1701, Jankaji was taken prisoner and put to deatli. 

From tliat terrible overthrow IMadiiaji esca})ed, tliongh at 
the cost of a wound whicli rendered him lame for life. 
Arriving ;Tt Puna, alone and unattended, he at once made 
an aj)plication to the Pesliwa to l)e recognised as the 
cliief ot his father’s house, and the inheritor of liis jagliir. 

After much opposition offered by tlie Peshwa’s uncle, 
Eagonath Eao, the^eJaims of Madhaji were admitted. 

From this moment Ins rise Avas rapid tliongh not 
easy. He had to meet and overcome all those obstacles, 
rather harassing than really formidable, Avhich jealous 
mediocrity invariably seeks to east in the way of a man 
whose ability and ambition are clearly recognised. But 
Miidhajf was equal to every occasion. Apjrointed genei al 
of one of the divisions of the army sent by the Peshwa into 
Mahvfi in 1764, to recover the prestige lost at Piinipat, 
Madhaji took advantage of the many opportunities which 
presented themselves to establish himself firmly in the 
('ountry north of the Narbadfi. He is described by Sir 
John Malcolm as being, a little subsequent to this period, 

‘ the nominal slave but rigid master of the unfortunate 
Shah Alum, Emperor of Delhi ; the jirctended friend, but 
the designing rival of the house of llolkar, the professed 
inferior in all matters of form, but the real superioi- and 
o])pressor of the Kfijpiit iirinces of Central India ; and the 
proclaimed soldier, but the actual plunderer of tire family 
of the Peshwa.’ 

In 17GG Madhaji returned to Piina. Here In's nomi- 
nal employment was that of commandant of the house- 
hold troops of the Peshwa, but the ical influence of his 
strong jiractical character rvas almost irresistible. He 
used it on this oe> aja.on to support the claims of Ahalva 
Bai, Avidow of tlie ileceased re])rescntative of the Irouse 
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of Ilolkar, to inherit the faniily possessions. When we 
come, in the history of that house, to nol.ice the immense 
benefits conferred upon it by the administration of that 
illustrious lady, we shall perhajis be inclined to dissent 
somewhat from the opinion already quoted, that Madhaji 
Avas the designing ‘ rival ’ of the lionse of Holkar. 

In 17G9, Madhaji commanded one of the divisions 
of the army sent by the I’eshwa under Visaji Kiishna 
against Northern India. Of this expedition Madhaji was 
the soul. It Avas due to the plan of operations advised 
by him, that the Mogul Emperor, Shah Alum, was in- 
duced to throw himself info the arms of the Marhatas. 
It was under Ids escort tliat tlie enq^cror re-entered his 
capital in December 1771. That accomplished, tlie 
Marhiitas conquered nearly the whole of Itohilkliaud, and 
established in that part of India a fooling so Jinn tliat it 
Avas never seriously contested till they ivcrc driven from 
it thirty years later by Lord Lake. 

The death of the Eeshwa kladho Puio in the following 
year, recalled Madhaji to Puna, 'fhe new Peshwa, 
Narain Pao, did not long enjoy his honours, and then 
the mantle fell on the restless Kagonath Ihio, the enemy 
ofi\[adhaji. This latter, however, seeing that Pagonath 
Pao had laiough iqion his hands to occupy all his 
thoughts, employed the i'ollov/ing two j’ears in con- 
solidating Ids power, 'fids accomplished, he in concert 
Avith 'Tiikaji Ilolkar, suddenly declared against Pagoniith, 
Avhose imprudence Avas already imperilling the Miirluita 
emjiire. 

In the contest Avhich folloAVcd, Madhaji first came in 
contact Avith the English, Avho had espoused tlie cause of 
Pagonath Ihio. llis first operations Avere eminently • 
successful. lie comiielled the troops, commanded by 
Colonel Clockburn, Avith Mr. Carnac as his adlatus,’'- to 
retreat Avith great loss, to destroy their heavy guns and 

^ These oTicera and Colonel into the snare, were disniisst'd the 
Ihgerton, v.Tio had led the army service. — Gkant Duff. 
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bum tlicir stores, niid finally, he forced upon them fit chap. 

Wargaum tlic most disgraceful treaty ever signed in India . 1 : 

by a Jlritish commander. 

The effect on Madhaji’s career was marvellous. In 
no country is prestige more poAverful than in India, and 
Wai’gaum had given Mfidhajl prestige. Thenceforth witli 
the Marliatas, as with liis own countrymen, liis influence 
was imboynded. 

The arrival of Gonenil Goddard somewhat changed 
tlm aspect of affairs. Hut even in liis conte.st with tins 
general, Madhaji proved his right to bo considered a com- 
mander of no ordinary ability. More acute than all his 
countrymen, he had thus early discerned in the English 
the capitfil enemy with whom the Marhittiis would have 
to contest the emj)ire ot India, and he was unwilling to 
embark in such a contest, until he should have united all 
the mitive poAvers figainst their common foe. He felt that 
the contest Avas, for him, premature. He therefore used 
all his ellorts to negotiate a jieace. but Goddard Avas as 
far-sighted ;is hbidhaji. It Avas nece.ssary, he felt, to 
disarm so [lowerful an enemy Avith as little delay as pos- 
sible. Witli this view, he attempted, vVjnil d, 1780, to 
surprise him at barodah. but tliough actually taken 
liy surprise, Madhaji dreiv ofl his forces Avith consnmmali' 
skill and little loss.^ A second attempt, made on the 10th 
of the same month, Avas CAen le.ss suece.ssful, Miidhaji skil- 
fully avoiding an action. My this line of conduct he eifec- 
tually gained his end — the jirolongation of hostilities until 
after the commencement of the rainy se:ison. lie lost, 
however, almost immediately afterAAnmls, the fortress of 
GAvalifir, then reputed im|)regnable, but Avhicli succumbed 
to the skill and daring ot Captain Pophfim in August of 
that year. Unable to pursue his ojierations against Sindhia 
in the interior, Goddard transferred his operations to tlie 
coast, and laid siege to bassein. On December 10 lie 

^ These details htivc alivady ap- Sindhia in Recreations of an Indian 
peared in a memoir on Madhaii Official^ p. 
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PAiiT defeated the Marliatu force sent to relieve it, and the 
' — ■ — ' place surrendered on the following day. Other opera- 
tions, with varying fortunes, ensued, no great su(;cess, 
however, being obtained by tlic English, and their army 
on one occasion, April 23, 1781, suffering a decisive de- 
feat. These operations gave Mildhajl the opportunity 
he coveted, of planting his own power firmly in Central 
India. General Goddard at last perceived that, by con- 
fining Ills attack upon tlie Miirhata possessions to those 
districts farthest from the posse.ssions of Sindliia, he was in 
reality playing the game of that ruler, avIio, whilst he was 
the mainstay of the Marhata power in the field, cared 
nothing regarding the nation at whose expense his own 
possessions Averc extended. A resolution Avas accord- 
ingly arrived at to attack Sindliia in liis own territoiy. 

The attempt Avas first made by a British for(;e under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Cainac. Tlie operations of Miidhaji, 
on hearing of tliis movement, stamp liim as a military 
genius of no common order. Learning that Colonel 
Camac’s force Avas small, he resolved to overAvhehn it be- 
fore it coidd be reinforced. lie hastened at once, Avith a 
large body of troops, in the direction of Sipri, but, too late 
to save tliat place, he came up Avith Camac at Seronj, and 
surrounded him. The English force Avas reduced to great 
straits liy famine. Added to this a cannonade of seven 
days’ duration made considerable havoc in its ranks. 
Feeling that a further continuaiK-e in liis position would 
ineAutably lead to his destriuaion, Camac resolved to re- 
treat, liaving previously sent to the nearest division of 
Britisli troops earnest requests for reinforcements. For 
seventeen days the retreat continued, our troops being 
folloAved up and liarassed by Miidhaji. But on the 
eighteenth day the Marliilta cliieftiiin, for the first time in 
his life, allowed himself to be completely outwitted. As 
the only means of esiaipe. Colonel Camac, at the dead of 
night, on Marcli 28, attempted to surprise his enemy. Ilis 
moA'Cment'i Avere entirely successful. Madhaji Avas com- 
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pletely defeated, and forced to give up tlie pursuit. A 
few days later, Colonel Camac was joined by a force 
undei Coloiiel ]\4uir. IVIadliaJi, lio\v''evcr, with the energy 
and spirit of a true Marhata, soon recovered from his 
mishap ; and, by his superiority in cavalry, ho speedily 
reduced the English force to a state of inactivity. A few 
months kter, Madhaji, perceiving that he had everything 
to lose Irom a contest carried on witliin his own territory, 
concluded a treaty with Colonel Muir, by wliicli he bound 
himself to neutrality, agreed to exercise his good oflices 
to bring about a general peace, recovered all his territory 
except the fortress of Gwaliar, and obtained from the 
English a promise to recross the Jumna. 

Ihis treaty was concluded just at the right time for 
tJie interests of Madliaj (. The Government of India was, 
for many reasons, anxious to conclude tire war with the 
Murhatas, to prevent it from attaining the proportions 
sti’uggle for existence. Tlie defection of 
Madhaji from the confederacy was hailed, therefore, by 
them with the liveliest satisfaction, and prepared them to 
show towards that chieftain a consideration .such as, 
under other cii-cumstances, would undoubtedly have been 
tlenied him. Nothing coidd have more advanced the 
views of Liiidhaji at this conjuncture than his recogni- 
tion by the Engli.sh as an inde|)endent prince. Besides 
the great moral advantages flowing from that recog- 
nition, it would give him tliat of which he then stood 
greatly in need ; it would give him time : time to con- 
solidate his conque,sts, to give them a compact form, to 
gain for himself an independent footing amongst the 
several rulers of Ilindostan ; time, moreover, to watch tlie 
opportunity for recovering, free from any interi'ujition on 
tlie part of the English, the stolen fortress of Gwiiliar. 
That foi .,ress the English had made over, after its capture, 
to the liana of Gfiliad, to be by him held solely on the 
condition of good behaviour. It required but a little 
arrangement on tiic part of Miklhaji to bring about 
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the apparent iafractiou of a condition so easy to set 
aside. 

But, before he attempted this, he had been a con- 
senting party to the treaty of Salbye, between the Peshwa 
and the English, which restored peace to every part of 
India but the Carnatic. Mr. Hastings was urged to the 
conclusion of this treaty by the doubtfid fortunes of the 
struggle between Haider Ali and the coast army, and by 
the fear lest a man so aml)itious as Madhaji might influ- 
ence tlie Marhata nation to cast in its lot with the great 
adventurer of Mysore. Jshimi Pnrnawis was anxious for 
])cace, not less on account of the presence of English 
troops in the JMiirhata territories, than of jealousy of tlie 
increasing pow(‘r of Madhaji ; wliilst Miidhaji liiniself, 
after long liesitation, after coquetting with Haider Ali and 
even obtaining the sanclion of the Xiina to a ])lan for the 
invasion of Bengal, come to the conclusion, for reasons 
already stated, tliat [)eace with tlie English would, for the 
moment, best advance his interests. 

The treaty of Salbye, whereby, in addition to the 
former territories secured by him, lie obtained the cession 
of Bliaroch, promised him after the cajiitulafion of War- 
gaum, had scarcely lioen signed, when Madliaji had proof 
of the wisdom of the course he had followed. The signa- 
ture took ])laco on May 17, 17ST ; the treaty was ratified 
on June G following, and was exchanged with the Peshwa 
on February 24, 1788. In the interval between the 
first signature and the linal exchange, events had oc- 
curred at Delhi which opened out to Madhaji Sindhia a 
prospect, the realisation of which had ever been one of 
liis fondest hopes, and had, nearly twenty' years earlier, 
h'd to tlie campaign which ended on the latal field of 
Path pat. 

Ever since tlie retreat of the Marhatiis to their own 
country in 177.5, the imperial government had been 
carried on under the auspices of Mirza NajafKhan, the 
leader of the anti-Iiohilla party in the state. His rule 
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had, on the whole, been vigorous and successful. He had 
made the voice of the descendant of Tiinour once more 
respected at home and abroad, and under his energetic 
sway the empire seemed likely to attain a position such 
as it had not occupied since the death of Aurangzi'b. 
But on April 22, 1782, Najaf Khan died. His death was 
the signal for anarchy and intrigue, for divided factious 
and contending rivals. This was the op])ortunity for 
which Madhaji had been longing. It seemed to him that 
the occupation of ini[)erial Delhi, with the connivance of 
the Englisli, opened out to him better prospects than an 
alliance with Haider Ali for the destruction of that nation. 
And when, towards the close of 1782, lie received from 
Warren Hastings an assurance that the English would not 
interfere with his [ilans on Delhi, he made uj) his mind, 
and at once put in action the means he had so jilentifully 
at his command. 

Whilst these intrigues Avere pending, he made him- 
self, in the first instance, secure in his own acknowledged 
dominions. To protect them tlie more eirectuall}', he con- 
trived a quarrel with the liana of Gdhad, and forced 
him to surrender Gwaliar, — the English, occupied, after 
the death of Haider, with his son Tippii, not caring to 
interfere. Everything having been placed upon a looting 
of order in his own tcrritoiy, he caused himself, by means 
of his intrigues Avith one of the contending factions at 
Delhi, to be invited to that city in the name of the 
emperor. The timely assassination of one of the 
leaders of the contending factions made Miidhajl arbiter of 
the sitqation. Meeting the imjierial court near Agra, he 
ai'coinpanied it to Delhi, where, refusing for himself and 
for the PeshAva the oflice highest in name and in repute — 
that of Amir-ul-Amrah, or jirime minister — ho accepted 
for the PesliAva that of vicegerent of the empire, and 
for himself that of deputy to tlie PesliAva ; thus, at the 
same time, ac kno'A 'edging his fealty to the chief of the 
Miirhatas, Avhilst retaining in liis oAvn hands alike the 
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power and the right to exei'cise it. From tliis period till 
the defeat of the armies of Daolat Ei'io Sindhia, by Lord 
Lake, in 1802, the imperial districts of Northern India 
were — some brief intervals alone excejited — administered 
and governed by the Marhatas, acting in the name of the 
imprisoned emperor. 

For the five years following Madhaji’s assumption of 
power at Delhi, he was engaged in a continuous struggle 
to maintain it. It was scarcely to be sup[)osed that the 
Mahomedan factions would acquiesce tamely in his ele- 
vation. The country, moreover, was exhausted, and the 
necessity for raising a certain amount from its inhabitants 
did not increase his po])ularity. The Eajputs, the Jilts, 
the Sikhs, and some of his own followers, too, dis])uted 
his supremacy. Yet Madhajl was resolved not lightly to 
resign the imperial power. lie enlisted two battalions of 
regular infantry under a foreign adventurer, named De 
Boigne, and as opportunity oficred he largely increased this 
force and added greatly to its efficiency. He improved 
likewise the irregular troops, enlisting amongst them not 
only Eiljputs, but Hlahomedans, and organising them on 
the basis of a disci])hned army. His own energy and force 
of character not only inspired his men, but supplied even 
the losses occasioned by the treachery and misconduct of 
some of his adherents. Thus, after the battle of Jaipur, lost 
by the desertion of his regular infantry, Madhaji delayed 
not a moment in securing his strong places ; then, effecting 
a junction with a considerable force of Jats, he sent a fresh 
army into the field under Eana Khan and De Boigm;. 
Though this army was defeated near Agra on April 24, 
1788, Sindhia so far rallied it as to meet the enemy, and 
completely beat them on June 18 following. The Moguls, 
under the ferocious Ghulam Kadir, committed after this 
event those terrible atrocities uj)on the unhappy descen- 
dant ofTimour and his family, as well as upon the inha- 
bitants of Delhi, which Inave made his name for ever 
infiimous in history. His triumph was short-lived. On 
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October 11, Delhi was occupied by Ihina Klian and' De chap. 

Boigne, and a few days later M.idhaji himself sealed the ■ • 

blinded Shah Alum on liis recovered throne. His power 
and autliority were subsequently confirmed and consoli- 
dated by a great victory obtained by his army on June 20, 

1790, over Ismael Beg, the last remaining Mahomedan 
noble possessing sufficient power and inlluence to interfere 
with his Hinbilious views. A second victory over Ismael 
Beg’s allies, the Ihijpiits, was gained on September 12 
the following year ; and Madhaji, sensible of the exjiediency 
of conciliating rather than driving to extremity that war- 
like people, granted them jieace on easy terms. 

In the first war with Tippi'i, 1790-92, Miidhaji took 
no part. He was strongly of opinion that complete vic- 
tory in such a contest would only be advantageous to the 
Hngiish, from wliom a violent and pensistent enemy Avould 
thus be removed, whilst the maintenance of Tippii at 
Mysore was by no means inconsistent with MiirhaUi in- 
terests. H (3 coiKlcnined, tlicrefore, .strongly tli(3 conduct of 
N/inu Fiirnawis,iu aiding tlie British on such an oc(*asion. 

He continued, llieii and subscnjiu iitB, to consolidate liis 
own autliority in. llindostan, to meet tlie open ellorts of 
Tukaji Ilolkar and the secret elTorts of K;ina Buriunvis 
to overthrow him, and to pr(‘pare against any attack from 
the nortli-west, constantly threati‘n(‘d as it was by the 
grandson of the Abdalli. lie found, however, in the course 
of time, that, having placed liis dominions in Hindostan 
on a footing of tolerable security, the best, and indeed 
the only efficacious mode of thwarting liis llarhata rivals 
was to proceed dirc'ct to riina. Could lie become the 
minister of the Beshwa, as wt‘ll as the holder of the 
])ower of the Mogul, what a vista would open to him ! 

He wo'dd then wi(‘ld a power such as neither Aurangzib 
nor Sivaji, with ah tlicir efforts, had ever attained. To un- 
seat Nana Furnawls, always plotting against him, and to 
0 (*(*iipy his place, became then the fixed and settled pur 
pose of his mind. Bor no lighter purpose wanild lie have 
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left Ills territories in llindostaa and Central India, the 
seat of his real power. But the end he proposed to him- 
self was so vast, so full of promise, so magnificent, that it 
seemed to him worth while to encounter even a danger- 
ous risk. He set out for Piina, and marching slowly, 
ready at any moment to retrace his steps, he reached that 
city on June II, 1793. 

There was naturally an ostensible reason for, his jour- 
ney. He was to invest the Peshwa with the insignia of 
the office of vicegerent of the Mogul empire, conferred 
upon him by the emperor. This he did, despite the 
secret opposition of Niimi Furnawis, with great pomp and 
ceremony. His secret object, however, was to gain the 
young Peshwa, Madhu Eao Narain. This too, despite of 
the opposition, open as well as secret, he would, had 
he lived, undoubtedly liave accomplished. Everything 
seemed to favour Ids purpose. Whilst at IVma he re- 
ceived intelligence of the comjdete defeat of tlie fast ad- 
herent and suiiporter of Nam'i Furnawis, Tiikaji Holkar — 
a defeat by which the army of that rival chieftain was 
almost entirely destroyed ; he learned, too, of the cap- 
ture of Ismael Beg, his sole Mahomedaii adversary, lie 
found, in fact, that he wielded unchecked the Avliole 
power of aSTorthern and Western, and a great pait of 
Central Hindostau. The spirit of tlie young Peshwa, too, 
(•haling under the austere guardianshi]i of the Niiml, in- 
clined more and more every day to the genial Avarrioi', 
who encouraged him in his aspirations after the sports of 
the field and tlie pleasures of the chase. But it was 
not to be. At the very threshold of his fortunes, 
when success seemed within his grasj), Mfidhaji was 
attacked by fever and died. His death took jilace on 
February 12, 1794, in the vi(;inity of Pima. He had 
no children, nor had lie made any adoption. He laid, 
liowever, cxpre.ssed a ivish that his grand-neiffiev/, Daolat 
Biio, grandson of his co-illegitiinate brother, i'ukaji, 
might s'lcceed to his po:'Sj.s.sions ; and this Avish, after 
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soine opposition on tlic part of his widow, was carried 
into eHect. 

J3y the deatli of Madliaji Sindliia the Marlnitas lost 
tlieir ablest warrior and their most far-seeing statesman. 
In his life he had had two main objects: tlie one to found 
a kingdom, tlie other to ])reparc for tlic contest for em- 
])ire with the English. In both, it may be said, he sno 
needed. .Tlie kingdom lie founded still lives ; and if 
the army whic*h he formed on the European model was 
annihilated eight years after his demise by Lake and 
Wellesley, it had in the interval felt the loss of liis guid- 
ing hand, as on the field it missed his ins|)iring presence. 
Had he lived, Sindhia would not have had to meet Lake* 
and Wellesley alone ; ]\radhaji would have brought under 
one standard — though in diHerent parts of India — the 
horsemen and Erench contingent of Tippii, the ])ower(*ul 
artillery of the Nizfnn, tlie wliole force of the Ihljjiuts, 
and every spear wliich Mfirliata inhiience could Jia\e 
collected from Euna, from Indur, Irom Barodah, and 
iVoiii Nagpiir. The final result might not have b(‘eu 
allcj'ed, but it would still haA'e hung longer in ihe 
balance, and at least the great jiroblem, in the terms in 
which it had ])resented itself to the mind of the greatest 
of Mfirhiita leaders — tlic prolilem of a (‘ontest lietweeii 
an united India and tlie English — would have been fairly 
fought out. As it was his deatli settled it. Thence- 
forth a sinister result became a (|uestion only of time. 

Daolat Ihio Sindhia was fifteen years old when he 
succeeded to the extensive dominions of his grand-uncle. 

Young as he was. with a character still unformed, 
tins prince had, at the very outset of liis reign, to deal 
Avith problems which called for tlie wisdom of a practical 
statesiirni. The first of these was that raised by the 
death of the Peshwa. 

On October 25, 1795, the Peslnva Madhu Ihio, in 
a fit of profound melancholy, deliberately tlircAV him- 
self from a t aaac(' of his palace, and injured himself so 
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mu(‘li that lie died two days later. An event more 
fraught with im])ortauce to India could s(*arcely have oc- 
curred. Madhu Ihio was young, well-disposed, and entirely 
dependent upon his ministc'r, the fanious Njina Furnawis. 
His nearest relative was his cousin, Jhaji liao, son of 
Ihighunat IMo, a young man of great talent, utter uu- 
scrupulousness, and greater ambition, but detested by 
iSVuri Furnawis, who even then Is:ci)t him in reH^aint in 
the hill fort of Sewneiab 

Daolat Ihio had already been to riina. He had 
taken part in the almost bloodless cam])aign of 1705 
against the Xizani, had renewed at Piina with Xami 
Furnawis the friendship Avhich had existed, on the surface, 
between that minister and his father, and had already 
lanched Jamgaon on his return to Hindostan, when he 
was recalled by an ex[)ress fi*om the Xfimi to deliberah^ 
as to the succession to the vacant Fesliwaship. 

The plan adopted by the Nana, in consultation with 
Holkar, Sindhia, and other chiefs, was to |)Ut aside Jkiji 
Ihlo, and to authorise one of the widows of Madhu lifio 
to adopt an heir. But Baji Ihio, apprised of this, liegan 
to manoeuvre on his side. He lirst gained over Haolat 
Ihio’s chief minister, Balhjba Tattai, and then Daolat 
Ihio himself — the latter by the offer of territory bringing 
in a revenue of four lakhs of inpees, and the ])ayincntof 
the whole cliarge of his army during his stay at Puna. 

Into the intrigues which followed it is not necessary 
here to enter. They mostly concern the youthful Daolat 
Itao in that they were the cause of liis concluding a 
marriage wliich cannot but be termed unfortunate. In 
their course Jlfiji Pao, then under surveillance in the 
(*amp of Sindiiia, liad been started off by the minister of 
the latter, Ballobti Tattai, towards Hindostan. Now this 
(‘scort was commanded by Sukharani (duitgay, a man of 
tlie most unscrupulous clia.ra(*ter. Ikij! lino gained him 
over by promising to ])ay two millions sterling to Daolat 
Icio on his lx*coming Peshwa ; to have, then, CThatgay 
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a[)pointcd as Siudhia’s prime minister : he arranged, toe, 
tliat Ghatgay’s daughter should marry Daolat Ihio ; and 
tliat Ghatgay should obtain the village of Kagid, in 
inam.' Most of these conditions were subsequently 
carried out. 

Jhit before this liappened Daolat Ihio had asserted the 
])repondcrance of his po\ver in a very remarkable manner. 
A quarrej occurring in the house of llolkar consequent 
upon the death of Tukaji llolkar, Daolat Eao interfered 
to su[)j)ort the parly of the imbecile son, Khasi Ihio, 
against his more able brother. The contest resulted in 
the death of the brother and the ca])ture of liis infiint 
son. With a cnHiii, then, as the representative of Holkar, 
Daolat liiio had apparently nothing to feair in Central 
India. 

lie fortified his inlluence likewise on the western 
coast by the capture of the fort of Kolabah, imprisoning 
the ruler, and transferring that principality to his m'ar 
relative, Ikibii Ihio Angria. 

But all this time Ikiji Ihio was anxious to get rid of 
him. lie had already rid himself of his able minister, 
Aiiiri Furnawis, and now he thought Daolat Ihio’s turn 
had come. lie executed his plans with an ingenuity of 
malice not to be surpassed. First, in March 1798, he 
married Ghatgay’s daughter to Sindhia. This caused the 
latter to cx])end enormous sums of n.oney. To meet his 
necessary payments, he asked Ikiji llao to ])ay him the 
two millions he had promised. Baji Ifiio regrettetl his 
inability, but told Daolat llao that if he would appoint 
Ghatgay his minister, he would know how to raise the 
necessary sums. Ghatgay was consequently appointed, 
and he did succeed, by a system of extortion, torture, and 
oppression, unparalleled in the history of Western India, in 
screwing enormoi.s sums out ot the people. But by this 
proceeding, the very name of Sindhia became hateful to 
tlie masses. 
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Tliis was what Baji Eao had plotted. He thought 
now that the pear was ripe. He determined to rid him- 
self for ever of Daolat Eao. The scene that followed 
is thus told by the facile pen of Captain Grant Dull': — ‘ In 
this state of things ’ — which I have described — ‘ Sindhia’s 
un])opularity having become extreme, Amrat Eao (the 
ado[)ted bi’other and prime minister of the Peshwa), with 
Biiji Eiio’s cognisance, prepared Abba Kali, flie com- 
mander of one of tlie Peshwa’s regular battalions, to bo 
leady to rush in, upon an appointed signal, and seize 
Sindhia. Daolat Eao was invited, on business, to the 
Peshwa’s palace ; but the invitation being declined, a 
positive order was sent by Baji Eiio desiring his attend- 
ance. He obeyed the summons, and soon after he sat 
down, Baji Eiio told him he had sent for him to desire 
an explanation of his conduct ; and, suddenly assuming a 
tone of authority and decision for whicli tlie other was 
quite unprepared, he required of him to declare whether 
he was master or servant ? Sindhia having answered 
with resjiect and humility, that he was the Peshvva’s 
servant, and ready to show his dependence by his obe- 
dience, Baji Eiio reminded him of the insolence, vio- 
lence, and cruelty which he and his servants had used, in 
numberless instances, towards the serviints and subjects of 
his government, in the city, and even in his own palace ; 
he declared that “the contempt and disrespect thus 
shown towards his jierson and authority he could bear 
no longer, and therefore ordered Sindhia to remove to 
Jamgaon.” -Daolat Eao’s re|)ly was couched in the 
mildest terms ; but whilst he expressed his Avillingness to 
obey, lie declared his inability to move, from want of 
funds to pay his troops ; “ that ho had incurred large 
debts by placing his Highness on the musnud, which it 
was incumbent on his Highness to discharge ; when that 
was efl’ected he would immediately quit Puna.” At this 
moment Amrat Edo asked liis brother if he should give 
tlie's-gnal ; but Baji Edo’s heart failed him ; he had not 
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courage to proceed in the design, and tliiis gave dhs 
friends the lirst decided proof of that imbecility winch ^ 
swayed most of the actions of his life. Sindhia withdrew 
from tlie presence in a manner tlie most respectful, but 
with a mind tilled with suspicion and distrust ; and Bfiji 
Eao liad afterwards the baseness, as well as tlie weakness, 
to tell him what Amrat Kao liad intended, and to advise 
him to be upon liis guard.’ ^ 

Then followed a series of intrigues and counter 
intrigues, which often seemed to threaten open hostili- 
ties between Daolat Kao and his liege lord. These 
were coin})lic;ited by tlie complaints, ending in revolt, 
made by the widows of Mudliaji tliat not only did tliey 
not receive the attention due to their rank, but that their 
ordinary comforts Avere circumscribed. After, as I have 
said, intrigue and counter intrigue, after shots had been 
exchanged, the mediation of the British resident solicited, 
and embassies for aid sent to indejiendent powers, matters 
were compromised by tlie dismissal from ollice of the 
miscreant Ghatgay and his agent Garway, their contine- 
ment, and the release of Nami Furnawis. 

But aflixirs still continued for some time in a very dis- 
ordered condition. Daolat llao’s ti’catment of the widows 
of his predecessor, still in revolt, had induced a large and 
influential Ixxdy of chiefs to join their cause. The re- 
appointment by Daolat Eao of Balloba Tattai as minister 
dkl at least put an end to this scandal, as he used his 
great influence and judgment xvith efiect in his master’s 
cause, but still affairs did not prosper. There was a 
laxity* of principle about Daolat Eao which manifested 
itself in all the important tran,sactions of liis life. Tlie 
death of the Pcshwa’sable minister, Nami Furnawis, in the 
year 1800 , showed him again in the light of a man who 
would scruple at nothing to seize the property of others, 
lie scrambled with the Peshwa for the dead man’s 
possessions. This was always the case when money was 

^ History of the Mdrhdtds^ vol. iii. 
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in question ; but wlien it was a matter of personal 
reveng(‘ the two chiefs were ready to play into eacli 
other’s luinds. It would be waste of time to pursue 
furtlier the infamous courses adopted by each, from the 
displacement of Balloba Tattai in favour of the infamous 
Ghatgay by Sindliia, to the ruin of tlie friends and adhe- 
rents of tlic deceased Nana by tlie Peshwa. 

At lengtli Daolat llao felt it was absolutely pecessary 
for him to return to Ilindostan. The ])rogress of Jeswant 
Ihlo Holkar in Malwa v\^<is tlio inuiicdiiito ol^jcct AV^Iiicli 
reiHloretl tliat return imperative. He accordingly set out 
northwards towards the end of November at tlie head of 
the main body of Ins troops, and having secured bills 
i’rom the I’eshwa to the amount of forty-seven lakhs of 
rujiees. 

But his return was not allowed to accoraidish itself 
without opposition fi-oin the ambitious Jeswant Hao. In 
June 1801, this daring chieftain inllicted two successive 
defeats on .strong detachments sent by Sindhia for the 
protection of Ujjen. The following montli he .made a 
bold attack upon Sindhia’s great park of artillery, defended 
only by four battalions of infantry and a few cavalry; 
and though the gallantry of Sindhia’s general, an English- 
man named Jlrownrigg, caused his repulse, yet the attack 
showed to what lengths so determined an enemy might 
proceed. 

At the same time the rejiulse saved Sindliia. Uj) to 
this time Daolat Ibio had displayed only an impetuosity, 
a, recklessness, and a want of judgment, combined with 
an entire absence of scru]dc, which augured ill for (he 
future. But, warned by the danger from which he had 
just escaped, he now hastened to concentrate his forces. 
Having accomplished this, he waited till he had been 
rejoiiaal by his ftither-in-law, Ghatgay, and then marched 
on Indi'ir. Jeswaiit Ibio moved to its succour, , and a 
battle took place on October 14, winch terminated in the 
coinpl(aA defeat of Holkar and the sack of his capital. 
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Had Daolat llao followed u]) tlds victory, Jeswaiit Eao’s 
career was ended for ever. But lie never, througliout liis 
life, showed any of the great qualities of a general. He 
])referred to negotiate, and J(‘swant Ihio, ainusing him 
for a Avhile, went off suddenly to renew hostilities in 
Khandesh. A force which Sindhia had despatched to 
oppose him, under Seodaseo .Uao, Avas com])letely 
defeated year IMna on Octobei* 25, 1(S02, by the intrepid 
JesAvant liao. But this defeat Avas moi’e disastrous to 
the PesliAva tlian to Sindhia, as it forced tlie former to 
accede to tlu^ treaty of Basseiii, a treaty by Avhich ‘ he 
sacrificed his inde])endence as the })rice of his protection.' 
h\.) such a result had tlie divergenci^ from the ])olicy of 
Madhaji led the Mfirlnitfi poAver. He had invited union 
Avitli a view to combination against the English. The 
disunion of those Avho folloAved him liad ])laced one of the 
three great Marliata chiefs, the highest in point of rank, 
very much in the poAver of the English. 

Daolat llao Avas not insensible to the great mistakes 
Avhu'h had becai committed. In the treaty of Bassein he 
saw not only the subversion of the vast ])lans of his great 
uncle, but a threat against himself. Though invited to 
l)ecome a party to the defensive portion of the treaty, he 
expressly refused. And from this time lie turned all his 
efforts to the Avidding tog(‘ther of the union, Avhich had 
been the dream of Madhaji, and f ir ihe same purpose, viz., 
the expulsion of the English from Nortlicrn, Central, and 
Western India. 

But he Avas too late. Holkar refused to join him. 
His ])repara.tions, though denied, Aveix' too |)atent. The 
Governor-General, therefore, Manpiess Wellesley, Avith 
a Avise prescience, dc^termined to anticipate him, and to 
bring the question at once to a crisis. 

It is no ])art of my jdaii to detail the military opera- 
tions Avhich followed. It Avill suftice to say that at 
Aligarli on August 29, at Delhi on September 11, at 
Assaye oi’ ihc 25rd, at Agra on October 10 and 18, at 
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Liiswiin on Xovevnher 1, at Argaiiin on Xovcniber 21), 
1803, Daolat liao Jiad (o admit tho ruin of Ids am- 
bitious Jiopcs. Ilis trooixs, especially those trained by 
l)c Boigne, and who greatly distinguished lliomselves 
at Laswari, fought remarkably well ; many died in their 
ranks ; but they were not a match eitlier for British 
sokliers, or for their own countrymen well led by a 
Huflieient number of British ollicers. The battalions 
trained bj' De Boigne, and olliccred on a system aiialo- 
gons to that now known as the irregular system, coubl 
not stand against their countrymen and kinsmen, led 
by Euro[)ean officers four times as numerous as their 
own. 

T.he result was that Daolat Ihlo, roughly awakened 
from his dream, nas forced to ac(a']>t on December 30, 

1 803, very unfavourable conditions from ins conqueioi'. 
By the (I'caty sigmal on that day, and known as Ihc 
Treaty of Snrji Anjengaom, Daolat l!;io ceded to the 
British Government ami its allies his territory between 
the Jumna and Ganges, and all situated to the northwai-d 
of Jaipiii-, Jodhpur, and Gdhad ; the forts of Ahmadnagar 
and Bharoch and their districts; his possessions between 
the 7\iunta Ghat and the Godavery. lie I'enouneed ail 
his claims on tin' Mogul emperor, on the Beshwa, tlu; 
Nizam, and the Gaikwar, as wGl as on the Bajas who 
had assisted the British, and whom he declared indepen- 
dent ot his authority. J lien; were otluw minor con- 
ditions which it IS scareidy necessary to enumerate. 

One article, however, must be stated. It Avas left 
optional to Daolat Ikio to become a jiarty to the defensive 
alliance, receiving a sulisidiary force, to be jiaid Ironi the 
revenues of the tei-ritoi-ics already coded. Daolat Ihio 
eventually agreed lo this, and on February 27, 1804, a. 
new treaty ivas drawn up at Biirhanpur, by Avhich Daolat 
Itao agreed to subscr.be to the defensive alliance, and to 
licrimt the cantoning, near his boundary, but within 
liritish l..■rntor\•, of a subsidiary force of six thousand 
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infantiy. But the conditions of this second treaty were 
not acted upon. 

It Avas, indeed, not the intention of Daolat Kao that 
the conditions of the treaty of Surji Anjengaoni should be 
considered as binding on him for ever. And a circum- 
stance occurred early in the following year which gave 
him great hopes of being able to shake it off altogether. 
On April 1(3, 1804, th(3 Marquess Wellesley, unable 
to obtain any satisftictory assurance from llolkar, de- 
clared Avar against that chief. XotAvithstanding Colonel 
Monson’s mishap, llolkar Avas reduced, in the course of 
the campaign that followed, almost to extremities, Avheii 
Daolat Kao, instigated by his minister Ghatga.y, ex|)ressed 
liis dctca'inination to aid him. He ])receded any overt 
demonstrations in his favour, hoAvever, by seizing the 
person of Mr. Jenkins, tlie acting British resident in his 
camp, and plundering his property. And although the 
(jovernor-Oeneral accepted the excuses made by Daolat 
Rao for this outrage, the latter did not ixJax his prepara- 
tions, but actually received in his camp Jeswant Kao and 
otlier cliiefs tlien ligliting against the Englisli. d'his act 
Avas looked upon by the British general as an act ot 
hostility, and he advanced against iSindliia. But the tAvo 
chiefs retreated to Ajinir. Here their hereditary rivalry 
broke out again, and Daolat Kao found inc'ans to re(U)n- 
cile himself Avith tlie Governor-General. One good eflbet 
of the temporary union Avas the dismissal of the ininisler 
Ghatgay. He Avas succeeded by Ambaji Inglia, a man 
more inclined to cautious and prudent counsels. 

TliC replacement of the illusi rious Marquess Wellesley 
by Lord Coiaiwallis at this (amjuncture gave Daolat Kao 
the opportunity of altering the treaty of fSuiji Anjengaoni 
to his ewn advantage. He had violated it in many })ar- 
ticulars. Amongst other infractions he had I'etained 
Goliad and Gwaliai , he had allied himself Avith a chief in 
arms against the Lnghsh, he had not respected the sacred 
character of an envoy. But Lord CoriiAvallis Avas pre- 
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pared to overlook tlie.se errors coininitted by a prince 
smarting under defeat. He accordingly agreed to nego- 
tiate a new treaty on more liberal terms, lly virtue of 
tins, signed at Allababad on November 23, 1805, Gwaliar 
and G()liad were ceded to Sindhia, the Chambal was con- 
stituted the northern boundary of liis territory ; tlie 
British Government bound itself not to make treaties Avith 
Bdaipiir, Jodhpur, Kota, or any eiiiefs tributary to 
Sindhia or Malwa, Mewar, or Marwar, or to interfere in 
any arrangements he might make regarding them ; it 
likewise granted to Daolat Bao, his wife and daughter, a 
pension and jaghirs. He, on Ids part, rcliiifpiislied the 
pension of fifteen lakhs of rupees granted to certain 
ofiieers in his service, and resigned the main districts of 
Hholpi'u', Hari, and Ihijkeri’ah, reserved to him by tlic 
first treaty. He piomised never to rc-admit into his ser- 
vice the ex-minister Ghatgay. Such Avere the main pro- 
visions of the treaty ; in other c,ssential points the stipula- 
tions of the treaty of Surji Anjengaom Avere adhered to. 
'Pliough peace Avas thus restored to tlie dominions of 
Daolat Ihio, it by no means followed that it should be 
accompanied by internal traiifiuillity. And, in fact, the 
contrary Avas almost ahvays the case. Daolat Itao spent 
upon his army far greater sums than the revenues of the 
countiy could aflord. To meet these constantly increas- 
ing expenses he had I’ecoui se to a system than Avhich a 
Avorsc could scarcely be devised. He sent his troops out 
into the districts to feed themselves on Avhat they might 
Avring from the ryots. The .system of Napoleon, that of 
making war support Avar, has been often and justly 
blameil. But he at least made the inhabitants of the 
enemy’s country pay for his victorious soldiers. Daolat 
Bao made military rajiine one of the principles of the; 
administration of his oavu country. The result is thus 
recorded by Captain Grant Dud': ‘Armies accustomed 
to rapuu' and violence in extensive regions Avere noAv,’ 
he A\ lies, ‘I'onfined to tracts comjiaratively small ; the 
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In December of the same year, the Governor -General, chap. 

Lord William Bentinck, paid a visit to Gwaliar. Before ■ i 

he arrived the Baiza Bai had become reconciled to the 
young MahiirAja, but the terms on which they lived had 
not improved. For her, then, the advent of the Governor- 
General was an event of great importance. He might 
side with her, or he might side with her ward. The 
efforts made by both parties to influence the Governor- 
General were incredible. But they found him impassive. 

He Avas apparently willing to recognise the Baiza Bai, 
so long as she did not attempt to interfere with the future 
rights of the Mahiiraja. To all the solicitJitions of the 
latter he replied, therefore, that it was impossible for him 
to interfere, but that if the Mahai’aja would abstain from 
all attempts to subvert the Baiza Bai’s power, the British 
Government would prevent the regent adopting any other 
person, to the prejudice of his claim to the throne. 

This negative policy satisfied nobody. Within seven 
months, then, of the departure of the (.lovernor-General, 
the Maharaja again left the palace, and took refuge at the 
residency ; and although, by the Resident’s persuasion, 
he Avas induced to return to the palace, the ucavs of the 
step he had taken encouraged those avIio were discon- 
tented Avith the rule of the Baiza Bai to attempt a pro- 
mmciarnento in his tavoui'. 

In point of fact, the Baiza Bai’s rule liad become so 
unpopular in the country, that the nobles and the people 
only wanted an excuse to rise against her. This excuse 
the conduct of the Mahdraja afforded. The day folloAving 
his fligh't from and return to the palace, almost all the 
troops at Gwdlidr rose in revolt against the Baiza Bai, and 
shouted for Jankoji Eao. The Rani, alarmed, attempted 
to escap.A, but her flight having been intercepted, she in 
her turn took refuge at the residency. Here, however, 
she was allowed to remain only on the condition that 
she would resign the sovereignty and quit the country. 

She Avas forced to agree, and quitted GAvalidr for Dhol- 
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pur on July 13. Tlio Miihdnija had been proclaimed 
' sovereign at Gwalidr three days previously. 

The proceedings of the Resident did not altogether 
meet the approval of Lord William Bentinck. He 
was censured for having called out the contingent to 
support the Maharajii’s authority, and the Government 
of India declared its indilference as to whether the 
Mahiiriija or the Bai exercised the administrative power, 
its only object being to preserve general tranquillity 
and its own reputation, recognising the ruler supported 
by the popular voice. In accordance with this view, 
whilst the Government of India forbade the Baiza Bai 
to use her asylum in the British territory for the pur- 
pose of oi’ganising an invasion of Gwaliiir, it placed no 
obstacle wliatever in the way of the return of that lady 
to Gwfdiar with the; view of throwing herself upon the 
support of lier own people. 

Tlienceforth, however, the Baiza Bai had no connec- 
tion with the administration of Gwiiliiir, although .she 
troubled the actual rulers in the vexatious manner of 
which an intriguing woman, in command of a lar^e 
amount of money, is so well capable. Jhit in the end, 
seeing every hojic vanish, .she renounced her ambitious 
views, and was allowed to return to Gwaliar, where she 
died in 1862. 

Jankoji Sindhia was a weak ruler. During the 
greater part of his reign the administration was in the 
hands of his maternal unc.le, Miimuh Sahib. But, to quote 
the words of Mr. Aitchisoid : ‘The court was one con- 
stant scene of feuds and .struggles for power amongst 
the nobles ; tlie army was in a chronic state of mutiny, 
dhe weakness of the internal government prepared the 
way for the hostilities with the British Government, 
which broke out shortly after the Malnirajii’s death, and 
resulted in an enth’e change of policy towards the 
Gwiiliiir State.’ 
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I have already stated that the reign of Jankoji was 
undistuibed by war. In fact the only two matters which 
connect his reign with foreign governments were the 
organisation of the contingent and the rounding of the 
borders of his territory by exclianges. 

The reform of tlic contingent took place in the year 
1837. Consisting originally, according to the treaty of 
1817, of 5,000 horse, and reduced after the termination 
of the war to 2,000, it Avas re.solved in 1837 to establish it 
on the footing of a regiment of cavalry, one of infantry, and 
a company of artillery, commanded by European ollicers. 
l o induce Jankoji to agree to this arrangement, it Avas 
resolved to restore to him tlie districts in Khandesh 
which had been made over temporarily to the British 
Government, Sindhia paying in lieu a sum efpuvalent to 
tlieir net revenues. The exjienses ot the contingent 
Averc defrayed in jAart from those I'evenues, in part from 
the revenues ot the retained Sagar districts, and the 
tributes from tlie Eajpiit states, formerly due to Sindhia. 

Jankoji had no male children. In 1837, liOAvever, an 
atteiii|)t Avas made to substitute a male child for a feniak', 
to Avliic.'h his wife had just given birth. But tlie attempt 
coming to the knoAvledge ot the Baja, it naturally mis- 
carried. On the eleath of his wile the year tollowmg, he 
married her sister, Tara Bai, then little more tlian a cliild, 
the daughter of JesAvaut Biio Giirpora. 

In general matters the government of Jankoji shoAved 
itself eminently desirous to keep on good terms with tlie 
British Government. He gave every encouragement to 
the endeavours made by that Government to suppress 
Hiagi and highway rolibery — till then extremely preva- 
lent ; and he arranged for the trial and punisliment 
within h 1 own dominions of the prisoners charged and 
convicted. In 1838, Avhen a mission from Hipiil, supposed 
to entertain intentimis hostile to the British Government, 
came to GAvalidr, its members were arrested and sent 
back. iSimilai'ly in 1830. he arrested and placed at the 
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PART disposal of tlie British Kesideiit an envoy from Ddst 
> . Mahomed, ruler of Afghanistan. 

In January 1840, Jankoji received a visit from the 
tlien Governor-General, the Earl of Auckland. It was 
merely a complimentary visit, but at an Asiatic court 
such modes of showing honour are highly esteemed. 

Just three years later — February 7, 1843 — Jankoji . 
Sindhia died. It will be seen from the sketch I have 
given of his life, that, at the best, his was a negative 
character. He did not possess one tittle of the genius of 
Mtldhaji, nor was he endowed even Avith the boldness 
and daring of his immediate predecessor. He took but 
little part in the government of the country. He Avas 
in that respect little more than a lay figure. His death, 
at the early age of twenty-seven, Avas certainly due neither 
to excess of Avork, to excess of horse exercise, nor to in- 
tellectual study. 

The death of Jankoji Avithout an heir, and without 
having adopted an heir, left the throne once more open 
to the intrigues of interested parties. But on this occa- 
sion the sound principle Avas adhered to of adopting the 
nearest relation. This nearest, though distant relation, 
was Bagirat Bao, son of Hanwant Ihio, usually called 
Babajl Sindhia, and he Avas only eight years old. The 
adoption made by the Avidow, Tara Bai, Avith the assent 
of the great nobles, Avas approved of by the British 
Government. But it then became necessary to appoint 
a rfegent. Now the prime minister at the time of the 
death, of Jankoji, and indeed Tor several years preAnousIy, 
had been the Baja’s maternal uncle, Mamah Sahib. Of 
nun the British Be.sideht had reported only two years 
previously, that he Avas ‘ the most capable of the ministers 
of state,’ and ‘ certainly the person of most influence at 
present.’ It is true the Be.sident had someAvhat qualified 
this testimony to the merits of the Mtimah Sahib by an in- 
sinuation that lie owed the retention of his position to the 
absf luti.; coiilidence reposed in him by his master, ‘ for,’ 
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he adds, alluding to the influence, ‘ I am of opinion that chap. 

it is likely to terminate with his nephew’s, the Maharaja’s, — - 

existence.’ But when, on the demise of the Maharaja, 
this second part of the Eesident’s report appeared to be 
falsified by the selection of this very Mamah Sahib by the 
chiefs present at Gwaliar to be sole regent, and the Eesi- 
dent reported that this selection had given universal satis- 
faction, the British Government could not but signify tlieir 
approval. 

But a few months showed that, in his report of two 
years before, the Eesident had rightly divined that the 
influence of the Mamah Sahib was bound up with the 
existence of the late sovereign. For thi-ee mouths, indeed," 
if we may except the revolt of one battalion, s])eedily sup- 
pressed, all was quiet. But intrigue had not the less been 
at work. It was impossible, with a young widow bent on 
power, it should have been otherwise. Either women 
in such a position will find men weak enough to bend to 
their vices, or there will be men ambitious and unscrupu- 
lous enough to make tools of the women. The intrigue 
in this case formed no exception to the rule. 

There liappened to be a woman in the palace, pos- 
sessed, or believed to be possesscnl, of great influence 
with Tara Bai, named Morengi. This woman had struck 
up an intimate friendship with Dadii Khasji-wala, a man 
who had been appointed controller of tlie palace under 
the Mamah Sahib. The ‘ friendshii) ’ was soon suspected 
to cover a dangerous intrigue, and the woman was re- 
moved. But Dadii Khasji-wiila’s movements still con- 
tinued 'to excite suspicion. Mamah Sahib reported his 
conduct to the Eesident, and, going further, taxed the 
Dadii in person with want of loyalty. The latter assumed 
an air of virtuous indignation, denied the charge, and 
courted inquiry. Nothing could then be proved against 
him. But soon the object of his machinations became 
apparent. He iissuined' a haughtier tone. He openly 
bearded the regent. Suddenly, when the pear was ripe, 
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PART tiig widowed Eiini, 'J\ira Bai, expressed to the British 
— — ' Eesidcnt her determination to dismiss the Mamah Sahib 
from office. 

From subsequent events it appeared that she had been 
made to believe that the Mamah Sahib, whose daughter 
had been married to the Mdhiiraja, intended entirely to 
supersede her autliority. 

TJie British Eesideut remonstrated, but to no purpose. 
Mamah Sahib, wliose fi'iends fell from him, as though he 
Avere infectious, on the news of his disgrace, was dismissed, 
and lied from Gwali/ir. The Dada Khasji-AViil^ be- 
came minister iti liis place. 

The remarks made by the Governor-General at tliis 
crisis deserve to be quoted for the good sense they dis- 
])lay. Tlie Mannili Sahib, l)c recorded, was clearly an in- 
capable, Avho ‘ liad ])i’qved himself quite unfit to manage 
men or Avomen, and a minister of GAv;iliar must manage 
both.’ Lord Ellenborough srav no great offence to tlie 
Bi'itish Government in the removal from office of a 
minister so incapable, nor did he Avish to force upon the 
state an unpopular regent. ‘ Any form of administering 
the affiiirs of the GAvalidr State Avhich may effect the 
object of frontier tranquillity Avill be satisfactory,’ he 
Avrote, ‘ to the British Government.’ 

It Avill thus be clear that the expulsion of the Mamah 
Sahib and the installation in his place of the Dada con- 
stituted no offence to the Britisli Government. Such 
oilence could only be created by divergence on the part 
ot the Dada from tlie peaceful foreign policy pursued 
by the government of Sindh ia subsequent to the year 
1819. 

Unfortunately for himself, the Dada did make that 
divergence. Probably having been installed by the 
favour of the army, he deemed it absolutely essential to 
keep the troops in a good humour and in a state of devo- 
tion to himself. The specific so successfully practised at 
Satorr m 18;)0-ol — the specific of ‘ sausages and charn- 
l .igtie — had noi then been invented, nor probably would 
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it have been quite suited to an eastern licinisphere. lie 
was forced then upon a dangerous course. The anny 
had forgotten Assayc. and scarcely remenibered Laswari. 
A new race had grown up, a race into whose ears the 
triumphs of Madhaji, and the commanding position of 
Daolat Kao had been sung from their carlic^st cliildhood. 
Tliose men thirsted for action, and the I)ada soon found 
that to retain their confidence it woidd be necessary to 
thn their hopes. 

Witli this objec.t lie in a sliort time dismissed from the 
army, even with ignominy, all those officers who were 
favourable to the British, replacing them by the scum of 
Miirhata society — men who were ready for plunder and 
pillage at any price. Tjarge presents of money were 
made to the soldiery, and they were gradually brought 
to a state of indiscipline bordering on revolt. 

But to escape one danger the I)jida had provoked 
another. The British Government could not at any time 
have tolerated a mutinous and hostile power — for its lios- 
tility was undisguised — within fifty miles of Agra. Still 
less was it possible for it to tolerate the existence of such 
an nrrny, Avhen another mutinous body of soldiers, the 
soldiers of the Bunjab, threatened its northern boundary. 
Lord Ellcnborough, however, was averse from severe 
measures. The mischief seemed to have been caused by 
one man, the Diida Khasji-wahi, and he not unreasonably 
hoped that with the removal of the Dada it would dis- 
appear. The better to bring about this result, an officer 
in whom Lord Ellenborough had entire confidence. 
Colonel Sleeman, was appointed Kesident at Gwi'diiir. 

The report of Colonel Sleeman confirmed the pre- 
existing opinion that the Dada was at the root of the mis- 
chief. He described him as turbulent, restless, and in- 
triguing ; an enemy of public order, and a fornenter of 
troubles with his neighbours ; at the same time so defi- 
cient in personal courage, that it was his habit, in moments 
of difficulty, ‘ to conceal himself in the most sacred of the 
female apartment 
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Taut This report decided the Goveriimeut. It determined 
r' — ' to remove Dada Khasji-wdla from Gwaliar to a place of 
■Security within its own territories. To give force to its 
orders, it directed the assembly at Agra of an army of 
exercise. 

But before tlie Britisli Government could take any 
action in the matter, affairs had (;ome to a crisis in 
Gwaliar. The conservative party in the army, represent- 
ing the views of those favourable to an alliance with the 
British, suddenly reasserted their position, and called foi' 
the dismissal of the obnoxious Dada, as the cause of all 
the evil. The Dada, to supjiress this revolt, as he termed 
it, sent against the insurgents the troops who remained 
faithfid to himself. But these Avere beaten, and the Dada 
himself was seized. After some discussion he was sent off, 
under an escort, to the British (aunp at Agi’a. But either 
the escort was merciful, or the Dada Avas ])roiiise in his 
promises ; he Avas allowed to return. 

After his return the GAvaliar Durbar made one effort to 
procure permission for the confinement of the Dada within 
the Gwaliiir territories. But Colonel Sleeman Avas inex- 
orable. Either, he s.‘iid, the D.ada must be surrendered, 
or British troops Avould march on GAViiliar. 

Still the Durbar hesitated, and the British troops 
accordingly broke ground. But it Avas not until the close 
approach of the Governor-General at the head of an 
army shoAved the impossibility of retaining tlie Dadii, that 
he Avas surrendered. 

But by that time, the British army had advanced too 
far to recede Avithout obtaining a guarantee against the 
recurrence of such a danger. It continued then to move 
forAvard, the Governor-General intimating to the Durbar 
his wish to settle matters at a personal interview between 
'Juira Bai and the Maharajd on the one side and himself on 
the other. , ■ 

This interview Avas fixed for December 26. But the 
inkd’ geuce was extremely distasteful to the Gwaliar 
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army. They determined then to figlit for it. Massing 
the great body of their troops near tlie village ol Maha- . 
rdjpur, they took the Commander-in-Chief, Sir Hugh 
Gough, by surprise, on the 28th, whilst a smaller detach- 
ment made a similar demonstration against the disjointed 
wing of the British army, under General Gray. 

But it would not do. The Gwiiliar troops fouglU. 
well ; they had everything in their lavour ; they inflicted 
bn us considerable loss, but they were beaten ; and 
Gwdliar lay at the feet of Lord Ellenborough. 

The way in which this nobleman dealt with the pros- 
trate State will always be quoted as a masterpiece of policy. 
He made a friend of it — a friend who stood the hiiiglish in 
good stead during their troubles fourteen years later. By 
a treaty coucludod on January Ih, 1844, the sovereignty 
of the country was retained for Sindhia ; the government 
during the minority of the Ihij/i was to be conducted 
according to the advice of the British hcjsideiit ; the 
British’ Government pledged itself to maintain the just 
territorial rights of Gwaliar; a teriitory yielding eighteen 
lakhs a year was to be ceded to the British Government 
for the maintenance of a contingent force, and other 
lands for the payment of debts due, and the expenses of 
the war ; and tlie array was to be reduced^ to 6,000 
cavalry, 3,000 infantry, and 200 gunners with 32 guns. 

This arrangement ensured peace, an improved admin- 
istrative system, and gratitude. From 1844 to 1857 the 
history of Gwaliar was a history of peace and prosperity. 
In 1854 the young Maharaja Alijah Jaiaji Ih'io Sindhia 
became of age, and assumed the administration. A or 
throughout the entire period were there the smallest 
symptoms of any disturbance of the political horizon. 

But in 1857' the Bengal army mutinied. The prune 
minister of Jaiaji lido, for four years previous to the out- 
break, had been a Brahman, named Diiikar Edo, one of 
the most honest, most far-seeing, and most capable men 
that Ceiural India has ever produced. In his liriel tenure 
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j] of offi(;c he had introduced large and beneficial reforms in 
' internal administration of the country, had swept 

away numberless abuses, and had made life comparatively 
easy for the cultivator of the soil. In effecting these 
reforms it woidd liave been impossible for him not to have 
given some offence to a few of the ambitious families 
wliose folly had fourteen years before puslied Dach'i 
lvha,^i-wala to defy the British. Hut in a time .of peacu; 

and {)rosj)erity the macdiinations of such men were power- 
le.ss. 

But the rumbling of the coming mutiny had not been 
unfelt m Gwuliar. It had given hope to the disaffected, 
and lillcd the minds of the aristocracy with ambitious 
ideas. But there were at least two men in that state 
free froin the ])ievailing madness. These num were the 
MaharajVi, Jaiaji Bao, and his able miuistca’. 

Iiom the very first, with the full concurrence and 
.Mipport of that minister, Jaiaji Ihio determined to cast 
m his lot with tlie Briti.sh. Not in vain had Lord Ellen- 
borough, m 1(S44, displayed the )>rescieut policy of a real 
statesman. Not in vain had he forborne from the lust of 
conquest, and restored to the minor sovereign intact his 
dominions, with a provision to secure their good adminis- 
minority. With an opportunity which 
Madhaji would have made decisive, which Daolat Eao 
even would have clutched at, Jaiaji Eao took upon him- 
self the task, which, under the circumstances of the feeling 

of the country, must have been pre-eminently difficult the 

task of being loyal to his engagements to tlie British, even 
when Britisli supremacy seemed lowered, and British 
avitliority liad been sliaken off in districts within fifty 
miles of his capital. 

hull of these loyal ideas, Jaiaji Eaos first movement 
was to send his own bodyguard to Agra to aid the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West ITovinces iii the 
suppression of the revolt.' They rendered excellent ser- 
* 2h4 Pamphlet, Part 11. pji, 
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vice. ITis next was to place his entire contingent at the chap. 
disposal of the same high officer. The offer was accepted. . — ^ 
But it soon became evident that the causes wliich had in- 
duced the mutiny in the Bengal army had infected the 
sepoys of the Gwaliar contingent with the virus of revolt. 

At ilatrds, at Nimach, at Augai-, at Lalatpiir, and 
tinally on June 14, at Gwali;'ir itself, tlie sepoys of the 
contingent rose and massacred many of their British 
officers. 

No sooner had these men revolted than they placed 
their services at the disposal of Jaiaji Rao, and begged 
him to lead them against the British in Agra. To give 
due credit to the loyalty of Jaiaji Rao Sindhia at this 
crisis it should be remembered that not only were the in- 
surgents in possession of the cajhtal of the Moguls, but the 
entire country to the north-west ol Agra was in revolt. 

Britisli garri.sons were beleaguered at Kahnphr and at 
Jjakhnau, and it seemed as tliougli one decisive blow 
would finish with the Englisli dominion north of Bengal 
proper. Had the Maharaja, then, acceded to the recpiesl. 
of the sepoys, it was cpiite possible that with the 20,000 
trained soldiers, men wlio afterwards gave evidence of the 
i;xcellcnce of their discipline against General Wyndham sit 
Ks'ihnpur, and against Lord Strsxthnairn after Jliaiui, he 
might have struck that fatal blow. 

To say that he must luxve Iclt his power, is only to credit 
him with ordinary capacity, and his capacity is at least 
beyond the average. But he was loyal and true. Had 
the ablest member of the Council of India been at his ear 
he covdtl not have inspired him with counsels more calcu- 
lated to prove beneficial to the British cause than those 
which he, and his minister, with the instinct of loyal 
natures, followed of their own free will. 

Not only did the Mahilraja not accept the offer of liis 
troops, but by dim of skilful management, by cajoling and 
by gifts of money, by pretended difficulties in the way of 
procuring carriage, he vletained them. More than that. 
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wlien mutinous troops from Mau and the territories of 
Holkar passed through Ids dominions, he restrained his 
own troops from joining them. He succeeded, in fact, in 
retaining them in inaction till after Delhi had fallen, and 
Kahnpur had been relieved. And when finally he did let 
them go, it Avas only that they might fall into the clutches 
of Sir Hugh Eose and Sir Colin Campbell. 

It can easily be imagined that the loyalty .of Jaiaji 
Edo to the British alliance had not .made him popular with 
that large and augmenting class of self-seekers which the 
mutiny liad called into existence. It was not long before 
the hostile feelings of these men were manifested. When 
in June 1858, the rebel troops under Tantia Tcipi entered 
Gwdliar, not only had the power of the Mahdraja to 
restrain his own men vani.shed entirely, but these made 
common cause against him, and forced him and his 
minister to flee for British protection to Agra. He was 
restored in the course of the same month by Sir Hugh 
Eose. 

The loyalty of Jaiaji Edo to the Briti.sh Govej’nment 
did not pass unnoticed. His conduct, indeed, had been so 
pre-eminently faithful that nothing could have excused its 
being passed over. By a treaty dated December 12, 1860, 
lands were restored to Sindhia yielding three lakhs of 
rupees a year and the exchange of lands he wished for 
for others of nearly equal value was arranged Avith the 
British Goverument. He received a sunnud confcrrins 
upon liim the right of adoption, and permission to raise 
his infiintry from 3,000 to 5,000 men, and his guns from 
32 to 36. In place of the revolted contingent the British 
Government agreed to maintain a subsidiary force. 

Subsequently the name of Jaiaji Sindhia appeared in 
the first list of the Kniglits of the Star of India. 

Since 1 859 Jaiaji Edo has been his OAvn prime minister. 
He has administered the country himself. His fprmer 
minister, now Sir Dinkar Eao, iiA'es mainly at Agra, in 
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which city liis son is receiving tlie education of an English 
gentleman. 

It is strange that, like all his predecessors, without one 
exception, Jaiaji RaoSindhia has no legitimate male descen- 
dant. He has liad three sons, but they died. He pos- 
sesses the power of adoption, and this power he exercised 
in November 1865, by the selection of a youth named 
Ganpat Rao to be his successor. It has, however, been 
stipulated that in the event of his being blessed with off- 
spring, his own son shall succeed him, Ganpat Rao being 
provided with an estate returning an annual income of a 
lakh of rupees. 

Of the revenues of the country 78,38,900 rupees are 
derived from the land ; 14,70,202 from customs; the re- 
mainder from the tributes of feudatories. The customs’ 
I’evemie is realised from transit duties on iron, tobacco, 
sugar, and salt, all other articles being free, and from 
jaghir and local taxes. No transit duties are taken on 
the portion of the Agra and Bombay road and its l)ranches 
passing through Sindhia’s territoi’ies, or on tlie roads con- 
necting Gwaliar with Itawah, FaiTukliabad, Datia, Jhansi, 
and Kalpi.^ 

Tlie Maharaja of Gwaliar receives a salute of nineteen 
guns. His territories may be described generally as being 
bounded on the north and north-west by the river 
Charabal ; on the east by Bundelkhand and the central 
provinces ; on the north by Bhopal and Dhar ; and on 
the west by Dholpiir, Karauli, tJdaipur, and Kota. 
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indCr, or the dominions op holkar. 

Auka -8,318 sq miTo.s. Poi’ui.ation — 576,000. 

IIkvhnuk —30,00,000 rupees. 

hiE filthci of Mullin.r Kuo, the fouiidGr of the dyiicisty of 
• the Holkars, was a shepherd. To this occupation he 
added tlie more jirofitable trade of a weaver of blaiilcets. 
lie lived in tlie village of Hoi, on the riv'er Nira, wheiioe 
he derived the aurnarne Holkar— the adjunct kae or knr 
signifying inhabitant. 

MnlluirEno first saw light about the year 1693. His 
father died when he was five years old, and Ihs mother 
went shortly afterwards to live with her brother, a land- 
holder in Khandesh. Mulhar Eiio was brought up as a 
shepherd, but soon disdaining the slothful life, he deter- 
mined to devote him.self to arms, and enlisted in a troop 
of horsc', then on their way to Gujriit. He soon dis- 
tinguished himself, and, it is said, in one of his first 
engagements, had the good fortune to slay with his own 
liand an officer of rank in the enemy’s service For this 
he obtained the command of twenty-five horsemen. 
Whilst on duty with this body of men on the family 
estate of liis leader, Kaiitaji Kadam, a party of the 
Feshwa’s horse, on their way to Malwa, attempted to pass 
over the lands belonging to it. Mulhar Eao dis[)uted 
theii jYissage, and displayed so much courage as to attract 
the notice of the Peshwa, who persuaded him to enter his 
service as commander of 500 men. This transfer was made 
with the consent of Kantaji Kadam, and Mulhar Eao 
showed his obligations to that fiimily by adoptimUheir 
colours as tiis own. ” 

Mulhai lia,o appears to have joined tlie army of the 
Peshwa about the year 1724. Starting as tlie leader of 
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500 horse, he, in four years, I'aised himself to a 'lar 

1 higher position. In 1728 he received from tlie Peshwa, 

as fi reward for liis services, a grant of twelve districts 
north of the Narbada; in 1731 twenty districts were 
added to tliese, and at the .same time the Peshwa, in a 
letter written with his own hand, confided the MarhatA 
interests in Malwd to his charge. The following year he 
filled the post of principal general under the Peshwa when 
the army of Dia Bahadur, Subadar ot the province of 
Malwa, was defeated by the Miirhatas. Indur, with the 
i» greater portion of the ('onqncred country, was assigned to 

Mulhar Pao for the support of his troops, and in 1735 he 
; was left as gencral-in-chiel of the Marhata forces north 

; of the Narbada. In 1738 we find him the most daring 

assailant of the Mogul army under Niziim-ul-Mulk, and 
conducting to a favourable conclusion a warfare which 
confirmed to the Marhatas the sovereignty ot tlie country 
j between the Narbada and the Chambal. 

!- In 1739 he assisted at the eximlsion of the Portuguese 

from Bassein — an enterpi'ise which cost the besiegers, it 
is said, 500 men. He then rejoined the Peshwa to defend 
his territories against the threatened onslaught ot Nadir 
Shah. But this never took place. 

In the eleven years that followed, Mulhar Ilao con- 
tinued to increase his fame and his possessions. In this 
interval he never met with a single check, and this con- 
tinued success no doubt served to encourage the ambitious 
designs which gradually forced themselves upon him, and 
which, it seemed to him, could be crowned only by the 
replacement at Delhi of the Moguls by the Marhatas. 

With this object in view, we find him in 1751 assist- 
ing the Vizir Safdar Jang in preserving Oudh from the 
Kohillas. In this war he greatly added to his reputation 
as a leader. T'he mode in which on one occasion he 
succeeded with a small body of troops in a night attack on 
the masses of the enemy is thus lecorded by Sir John 
Malcolm : ‘ He directed torches and lights to be tied to 
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horns of several tlioiisand cattle, wliicli were driven 
^ direction, while in anotlier he pla(*ed lights upon 

eveiy bush and tree, and, when this was done, marched 
silently in the dark by a dilTerent route to attack. The 
enemy, pressed in one quarter by an actual assault, and 
seeing liglits in sevei-al others, thought themselves sur- 
rounded and in danger of destruction ; they dispersed and 
lied in dismay, leaving their camp to be ])]undered by the 
conquerors, whose leader acquired just increase of fame 
from the victory.’ 

k 01 his conduct in this campaign, Ilolkar recciv'cd a 
grant ot twelve and a halt jier cent, on the rev'cnues of 
Chandur, and honours in addition. 

At Tanipat Mulhar Ihio divkhal with Sindhia the com- 
mand of the right wing of the Miirlultii army. Prior to 
that battle he had lieen treated with tlie greatest indignity 
and insult liy the commander-m -chief, Siidaseo Efn'). 
Again and again had Sudaseo spurned the advice ottered 
him by tlic practised warrior. ‘ Who wants the advice of 
a goatherd was the reception given to these wise counsels. 
In one of the skirmislies, or rather battles of a secondary 
rank, on Ins way to join the headquarter canq), Mulhar 
Eao had been surprised and defeated, but tliis had not 
])revented his junction with the main body, nor had it held 
him back from inflicting in subsecpient skirmishes great 
losses on the enemy. He had advised Sirlaseo to ad- 
heie to j\I:iiiiiit;i tactics, to retreat, to draw' tlie heavy- 
armed enemy after him, then suddenly to overwhelm him. 

J he advice, as I have said, was scornfully rejected, 'liio 
result was tliat on January 6, 1701, the Marhata jimver, 
was dealt an almost fatal blow on the field of Pilnijiat. 

It has been asserted tfiat in that fatal battle Mulhar 

Kao did not light with his old spirit, and that he left the 
field early in the day. He did not, it is certain, exhaust 
all the ]>owe.-s ot Ins men. He kept something in hand in 
case of an overthrow. Hut liis partisans assert that he 
- 1 '. t ns Decaiise he believed defeat to be certain, and that 
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he kept a portion of Iiis troops in reserve to cover the 
retreat of the reinainder. It is certain tliat lie alone, of . 
all the Marhata Icailcrs, retired with some amount of 
order. 

After Panipat Mulhar Rao retired to his possessions 
in Central India, and employed himself in reducing his 
vast acquisitions to coherence and order. In this he 
succeeded well, for he was a man of generous instincts, 
considerate, yet linn, and these qualities ensured his 
popularity amongst his [leoplc. lie died in 170'), at the 
ripe age j;)f seventy-six, leaving a name amongst the 
Miirhatas which, even now, stands second only to that of 
Madhaji Ih'io Sindliia,and second to liim only in the science 
of politics. He left behind him a principality bringing 
in an annual gross revenue of 75,00,000 rupees. 

]\Iulhar Rao Ilolkar had had but one son, IvliandiRiio, 
who was killed at the siege of Khumbir, near Dig, 
some years before Pilni pat. Bnt Khandi left behind him by 
his wife, Ahalya Bai, a son named Midi R;lo. This boy, 
howevci', who showed symptoms akin to madness, did not 
survive his grandlather more than nine months. Ihe 
administration was then assumed liy Ahalya Bai. 

The rule of this estimable lady, which lasted thirty 
yearly was not , however, established without some oppo- 
sition. The scheming Ragonath Rao, uncle to the then 
rc.shwa, and afterwards Peshwa himself, used all the means 
in liis power to procure the adoption of a child whose 
movements, by means ot Ins agents, he iniglit alw’ays 
control. But in this attempt he wais defeated not less by 
the Tirmness and prudence of Ahalya Bai, than by the 
stedfast attitude assi^pied by Mi'idhaji Sindhia, who, aided 
by other Marhabi chiefs and the Peshwa himself, declared 
himself determined to sup[)ort the legitimate rights of the 
widow of Mulh vr Riio s sou. 

Thus lirndy established, the first act of Ahalya Bai 
was to select a ( ommander-in-chietof her forces. It need 
not be said that in those days, when the jirinciple Avas 
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burden of tlieir exactions became in many places intoleva- chap. 

ble, and districts, before cultivated and populous, were . - 

fiist running to waste and violence.’ 

It can readily be imagined that the revenues of the 
country suffered in proportion. With eveiy year tliey 
diminished. As for Daolat Kao liimself, the only reliable 
source of private income he possessed arose from the 
pension and jaghirs granted to him and to liis family l)y 
the Britisli (jovernrnent. But even witli tliat, so fre- 
quently was he embarrassed, tliat he was forced to take 
Tidvances — at a ruinous rate of interest — from the bankers 
of tile country. 

The same cause, impcicimiosity, probably iirevented 
Daolat Kao from taking advantage of the humiliation of 
Holkar by the British power, and of the consequent 
weakness of his dominions ; nor enn it be doubted that 
for many years that followed it was mainly instrumental 
in keeping him on terms of peace with his former con- 
querors. 

When, howewer, it became necessary for the Govern- 
ment of India, in 1817, to deal witli the Pindaris, a great 
temptation seemed to offer itself to the restless s])irit of 
Daolat Kao. The Pindaris had been the hangers-on of 
the Marhata camps during all the wars in the latter half 
of the eighteenth century. It is true they had plundered 
as well as fought ; probably indeed plundered more than 
fought. But to Sindhia they looked up as to their natural 
jirotector and liege lord. Strong in their own numbers, 
with his su])port they thought they must be irresistible. 

These, and other reasons at least as jiotent, were urged 
upon Daolat Kao. He was very much inclined to givci 
way. He would, indeed, have given but for t\u) 
presciei ce of the Marquis of Hastings, who, informed of 
his hesitation, promptly placed the British troops in such 
a commanding poshion as to force him to an immediate 
decision. He had grown too wise by experience to 
doubt, then. On Novennber 5, 1817, he signed a treaty 
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universally recognised that power was to him who wielded 
the sword, this was a task which called for the nicest 
discrimination of character. Ahalya Bai proved that she 
was endowed with that discrimination. Her choice fell 
upon Tiikajl Ilolkar, a man of the same tribe, but not re- 
lated to her husband’s family. lie was a man of mature 
years, unobtrusive and unambitious, whose character was 
formed, and who had won the respect of all jiai'ties. A 
better choice could not have been made. Bound together 
by feelings of mutual respect and mutual esteem, Ahalya 
Bai and Tukaji conducted the aflliirs of the state for thirty 
years — thirty years of liapjhness and ])rospci‘ity for the 
people, such as they had never known before and have 
but rarely known since. 

The mode in which this ‘ coalition government ’ was 
conducted has been thus described by Sir John Malcolm : 

‘ When Tukaji was in the Dekhan,’ he writes, ‘ all the 
territories of the family south of the Satptira range were 
managed by him, and the countries north of that limit 
were under Ahalya Bai, to whom the dilFerent tributaries 
also made their annual jiayments. While he was in 
Hindostau he collected the revenues of the territories 
that had been acquired there and in Bundelkhand, and 
also the tributes of Bajpiitana. The districts in ]\flilwa 
and Nimar continued as usual under the direction of 
Ahalya Bai ; and her authority was on such occasions ex- 
tended over the j)osse.ssions in the Dekhan. The treasures 
of the family, which were very considerable, remained 
with Ahalya Bai ; and she had besides personal estates 
yielding annually four lakhs of rupees, which, with the 
hoard above mentioned, were entirely expended at her 
discretion, while all the rest of the receipts were brought 
into a general account, and applied to the expenditure 
of the government. The accounts of I'eceipts and dis- 
bursements were kept w'ith scrupulous exactness ; and 
Ahalya Bai, after paying the civil and militia charges, 
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^ by which he agreed to locate his troops in positions 
— — ' from which they were not to emerge without the or- 
ders of the British Government; to give up the fort- 
resses of Assirgarh and Hindia as security for the lines 
of communication and a guarantee for the performance of 
his engagements, and to surrender for three years the 
tribute of the Eajput states. 

But Daolat Ihio had been hesitating regardjng otlier 
matters likewise. About this time the Peshwa liad been 
endeavouring to resuscitate the old ]\Iarlaita confederacy, 
That Daolat Paio, tlioiigh he dared make no ot)en demon- 
stration in liis ftivour, favoured secretly liis j)lans, was 
jirovcd by tlie fact tliat on the capture of his fortress of 
Assirgarli by tlie Britisli on April 1), 1819, a letter was 
h)und in tlic possession of the Killadar directing him to 
obey all the orders of the Peshwa, at the time at war 
with the British. Tlie'penalty inflicted for this breach of 
faith was the ])ermaneiit cession of the fortress to tlie 
English. The year prior to this discovery, Daolat Ihio 
had, by treaty (dated June 25, 1818) readjusted the 
boundaries of his dominions with the English, he resign- 
ing Ajmir and other districts, iti exchange for lands of 
equal value. 

Daolat Ihio survived the fall of the Peshwa (June 
1818) nearly nine years — years of peace, but for him 
scarcely of prosperity. lie died on Marcli 21, 1827, 
at the comi)aratively early age of forty-eight, lie had 
had a stormy and chequered career. The great projects 
of his predecessor had been scattered to the winds. Still 
he had fared better than his master, the Peshwa, better 
e\en than Ilolkar. He liad, in fact, been preserved by 
the British jiower, in spite, as it were, of himself. Twice 
laid he been thus saved. In 1805, the replacement of 
Marquess Wellesley by Lord Cornwallis secured to 
him peaceful ])OSscssion of Gwaliar and Gohad, which 
he had seized, and with which lie would not ha\'e 
parted without a severe struggle; in 1817, the occupa- 
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sent the balance that remained in tlie public treasury to 
supply the exigencies of the army employed abroad.’ 

It would appear, moreover, from the same writer, that 
wherever he might be, Tukaji always referred, on every 
occasion in which the general interests of the country 
were implicated, to Ahalya Bai, and that the ministers at 
the several foreign courts were deputed directly from her. 

During thirty years of rule perha])s no prince or 
princess ever conciliated more respect from foreign 
sovereigns than did this illustrious Hindu lady. She was 
extremely pious, mucli givam to devotion, yet slie found 
time to attend to the important aifairs of state which 
pressed tliemselves daily on her attention. It was her 
habit to transact business every day in open durbar. 

‘ Her first princijile of government,’ says Sir John 
Malcolm, ‘ appears to have been moderate assessment, 
and an almost sacred respect for tlie native rights of 
village oHicers and the proprietors of lands. She heard 
every complaint in person ; and although she continu- 
ally referred causes to courts of equity and arbitra- 
tion, and to her ministers for settlement, slie was always 
accessible ; and so strong was her sense of duty on all 
points connected with the distribution of justice, that 
she is rejiresented as not only patient, but unwearied in 
the investigation of the most insignilicant causes where 
appeals were made to her decision.’ 

Her hours for transacting business w'crc from 2 p.m. 
to 6 P.M., and again from 9 p.m. to 11 p.m. By her un- 
remitting attention to business she was able during her 
long reign to maintain such excellent relations with her 
neighbours that her dominions were but once invaded, 
ami then unsuccessfully. Nor was her internal adminis- 
trati<m less siu’cessful. In no part of India were the 
people so hap|>y and contented as were those in the 
dominions of llolkar. 

Amongst ot'ner of the acts by which her reign will 
be remembered, was the founding of Indiir, the present 
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tion of his country by tlie orders of tlie Marquis of chap. 
Hastings, preserved him from casting in his lot with the ' — r — 
Pinddris. It was to these acts of his enemies, far more 
than to any statesmanlike policy and political foresight of 
his own, that he left behind him territories capable of 
realising a revenue, under proper management, of nearly 
a million and a half sterling. His dominions, in fact, 
remained *at his death almost in the same state in 
which they had been left by the treaty of 1805. The 
acquisitions made from him by the British Government 
comprised the principal part of the Delta of the Ganges 
and Jamna, from the source of the latter river to near 
its confluence with the former. They included the city 
of Delhi, which, however, with a tract of country round 
it, was continued under the nominal authority of the 
titular emperor, the real authority being vested in the 
British Eesident.^ 

Daolat Eao left no son. Seeing that he had no 
prospect of offspring, he sent to the Dekhan, shortly 
before his death, for the children of some distant relations, 
tliat he might select one from amongst them. The candi- 
dates, live in number, not arriving at Gwaliar till after his 
death, the right of selection devolved upon his widow, 

Baiza Bai, daughter of the infamous Ghatgay, and who 
then filled the office of regent. She selected Miigat 
Eao, a distant relative, eleven years old. The ceremony 
of a doption took place on June 17, 1827, and the boy was 
married the same day to the granddaughter of Daolat 
Edo, by his daughter married to Dhubari Eao, Senapati.^ 

The following day he was placed on the throne, under 
the auspices of the British Government, with the title of 
Ali Jah Jankoji Eao, Sindhia. 

The ^eign of this prince, which lasted over a period 
of sixteen years, was characterised by peace with his Smdhia. 
neighbours and turbulence within his own borders. In. 
his early youth, and for ten years after his accession, the 

^ Jlisforu'iil Sketch of the Vriiices of India, 
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capital of the country. A village when she caiiie to the ad- 
— ' ministration, it was soon transtormed, under her auspice.'', 
into a wealthy city. She built likewise several torts, and 
caused to be constructed, at coirsidcrable cost, a road over 
tlio Vindhya range, where it is ahno.st per[)endicular. 
She s])ont likewik' large sums of money on religious 
edilices. 

She died at the age of si.vty, worn out with care and 
fatigue. According to Sir John Malcolm, to whose his- 
tory of Central India the reader is referred for a imjre 
detailed account of this famous lady, ‘ she was ot the 
middle stature, and very thin ; her complexion, which 
was of a dark oliv'e, was clear ; and her countenance is 
described as having been to the last hour of lua liie 
agreeable. . . . She was very cheerful, seldom in anger, 
possessed a cultivated mind, Avas quick and clear in the 
transaction of public business, and e\'en ilattery ap[)ears 

to have been lost tipou her.’ 

Her death, winch occurred in 1 1 !);), was lamented lai 

and wide. 

It is not necessary to give more than a cursory glance 
at the niilit:iry achievements of Tiikaji during the reign 
of Ahalya Bai. We liiid liiin in 1780 employed in 
Oiijnit in conjunction Avith Madhaji Sindhia against the 
English, under Colonel Coddard ; and in 178G aiding 
the NaAvab of Savandr against his master, niii'pu Sultan, 
whose troops he defeated. In 1792 he inti'oduced 
luiropcaii tactics and disciiiline among his troops, four 
battaliijus being thus disci[)lined and [ilaced under a 
Frenchman, the Chevalier iludrenec. At the battle of 
Lukhairi, near Ajmir, thc.se four battalions formed yiart 
of Ilolkar’s army, 30,000 strong, which fought against 
Sindliia’s forces, commanded by Gopiil Ihio Bhao, con- 
sisting of 20,000 horse, and 9,000 regular infantry, dis- 
ciplined vn the I'icropean fashion, and commanded by 
I)e Boigne, who planned the attack. Dudrenec’s bat- 
tai''c,A': fough' till they were nearly annihilated, and Holkar 
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PART ambition of his predecessors widow, tlie Baiza Bai, 
— - caused him and his country endless trouble and annoy- 
ance. This lady began very soon to show that she in- 
tended to be the real ruler. Her late husband, she 
asserted, had nominated her to be regent during hqr en- 
tire lifetime. With a spirit worthy of the daughter of 
Gliatgay she began at once to put lier plans into opera- 
tion. 

It must be admitted tliat the conduct of the British 
Government with respect to her claims was such as to 
encourage them. It declined to interfere beyond insist- 
ing that the Maliarajas seal should be iilways used in 
official commimicatious. It made no effort to provide 
for the future good government of the country by in- 
stilling right principles into tlie mind of the young prince, 
nor did it even insist that he sliould receive any educa- 
tion at all. As a consequence he remained uneducated. 

Thus left to their own devices it is easy to under- 
stand how the stronger mind of the experienced woman 
triumphed over the youth and inexperience of the never 
strong-minded boy. For the moment the Baiza Bai 
gained the day. And, had she been endowed with good 
judgment and sense, she might have kept her position 
till her death. But she was the worthy daughter of 
Ghatgay, as unscrupulous, as ambitious, as headstrong,- 
and as impulsive as he had been. Instead of consoli- 
dating her position by governing the country in such a 
manner as to gain the confidence of the people — instead 
of endeavouring to win the confidence of her ward — 
she oppressed the former, and she kept the latter in a 
seclusion which resembled confinement. Vain were his 
remonstrances. The Baiza Bai was jealous of his possible 
influence, and made him feel that she was so. 

To such- a mode of procedure there could be only 
one result. Si^arcely had the young prince attained the 
age of sixteen than (October 1832) he fled from the 
pahu e, and took refuge with the British Eesident. 
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Jowt all his guns. The stand made by Dudreuec, however, ‘-’HAP. 
encouraged Tukaji to persevere in tlie system. ■ — — i — ^ 

Tukaji llolkar survivetl Ahalya bai (Uily two years. 

He died in 1797, leaving four sons, Khiisi Rao and Mul- 
liar Rao by his Avife, and WitUyi and Jeswant Rao by a 
concubine. Of the legitimate sons Khasi IMo was lialf- 
witted, but Mulliar Rao gave promise ot great things. 

Tlie lour young men were invited to the Reshwas court 
at Pima on their father’s death, and it was Iioped that 
tlic succession would devolve upon the liigh-spiritcd 
Mulhar Riio. Put just at that Jiiomeut Daolat Riio 
Sindliia was siiju’cnie at the court ot tlie Peshwa, and it 
suited tlie ambitious \ iews of that unscrupulous ruler to 
see Holkar’s dominions governed by a look lie theretore 
gave the ivhole might of his support to Khiisi Rao, at- 
tiickcd Mulliar Riio ^in the night, slew him, and took his 
son, Khaiidi Riio, prisoner. Wittdj! and Jeswant Riio 
escaped, but the former turned freeliooter, rvas captured 
whilst marauding in the Hekhau, and was put to a cruel 
death. 

All tlie hojics of the subjects ot llolkar now turned 
to Jeswant Riio. This prince, llceing from Pima, had 
sought refuge with the Raja ot Kagpiir, but had been 
treacherously imprisoned. After a short conlinement,^ 
however, he' escaiied, and for a year or so led the life of 
a proscribed fugitive. Put in the course of that lite he 
had many op|)ortunilies ot displaying the innate stieiigth 
and daring of his nature, his lofty views and his generous 
ideas. The breezes ivafted cxaggei-ations of lliese quali- 
ties .to Iiidiir, and the whole army longed for him to 
appear. At length lie arrix ed. Then, as it instinctively, 
the entire army, including the trained intantry and 
artillery of the 'Chevalier Dudreuec, the Patans of Amir 
Khan, and the I’indiiri auxiliaries, ivent over to him in a 

muss. . • 1 -1 

Jeswant ili' o, ignoring tlie claims ot the imbecile Jeswant 

Khasi Kao, at tincc assumed the regency m the name ot 
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AiiT ]]is uepJiew Khandi Eao, but, as Jie subsequently caused 
. — the latter to be poisoned, his reign may be said to begin 
from this date (1798). lie found in Tndur a great part 
of the treasure accumulated by Ahalya Eai, and he com- 
menced his reign by a declaration tliat he intended to 
make regular payments to his troops. But his necessities, 
exaggerated by an ambitious nature, soon made him 
burst the bonds he had proposed to himself. He found 
he Avas compelled to feed his army by the plunder of 
Olliers. He did not scruple then to lay waste alike the 
lerritorics of Sindhia, and tlie territories of his liege lord 
the Peshwa. It was the story of these devastations 
that caused Daolat llao Sindliia to leav^e Piina for his 
own territories. 

But as a general, Daolat Eiio was no mak-h for the 
daring Jeswant Bao. The latter, counting the initiative 
as three-fifths of a victory, attacked, in June 1801, the 
disciplined forces of Sindhia, under Ilessing at Ujjen, and 
completely defeated them. He then, in July, ' made a 
daring attack upon Sind Ida’s great park of artillery on 
the north bank of the Narbada, and f hough he was re- 
pulsed, still succeeded in alarming Sindhia, wlio advanced 
ujion Indur. The battle that ensiual at that jilace was 
desperately contested. Well had it been for the 
Maihata powi.T liad Holkar ti'iumphed, for the victory of 
Daolat Piao paved the way to the ruin of the Peshwa and 
the treaty of Bassein. 

Jeswant Eao was indeed badly beaten ; and had 
Sindhia displayed any of the qualities of a jiolitician, his 
ruin had been a,Shured. But dalljing away the time in a 
fruitless attempt to treat, he left the game in the hands of 
Ids vanquished rival. Jc.swant Kao had lost his army, 
but rallying round him the daring spirits who traded in 
adventure, he first plundered Ki'ijputaiul, then devastated 
Khandesh, ,ind marched on Piina. Near this place he 
defeaied, on Octol-er 25, the general of Sindliia, and 
ix'.ssessed himself ol’ the capital of the Peshwa. 
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Had the Pesliwa, Baji Eao, taken counsel of any- 
tliing but his fears, he would have endeavoured to nego- 
tiate with Ilolkar, whilst waiting the arrival of Haolat 
Eao Sindhia, with an overwhelming force. But Baji 
Eao Peshwa possessed one of those natures that could 
! not wait. To obtain a temporary triumph, he signed a 

treaty (Bassein) which made him virtually a vassal of the 
British, and escorted by a British force, thenceforth vir- 
tually Ills jailors, recovered his capital. 

Jiiswant Eao then returned to his own dominions, 
^ thence to watch, thougli not to pai'take in, the war which 

ensued between Sindliia and tlie Jlritish. Had he lent 
the weight of his sup|)ort to his brotlier Marhata chief- 
tain, the result might have been dillerent. Why he did 
not still remains a mystery. Probably he thought, as 
Napoleon III. thought in 1860, that the struggle would 
be long and doubtful, and that he might then step in 
Avitli the overpowering prestige of an arbitrator. But the 
struggle, though sharj), was short and decisive. Yet no 
sooner had Sindhia been beaten than Jes want Eao showed 
the British Government that he, too, was prepared to 
meet their conquering forces. 

He entered into tlie struggle with a decision and 
energy characteristic of the man. And at first fortune 
smiled on him. He compelled Colonel Mon.son to retreat 
with great loss. He at once invaded the British terri- 
^ tories. But he had to expeiience then the fate of every 

native power which has yet contested supremacy with the 
British. At Futtehgarh, at Dig, and on other minor oc- 
casions, he was completely beaten. He fled then for 
refuge to Bharatjaur, and aided in the rejmlse of the 
British from that place. A peace having been concluded 
with die Eaja of Bharatpur, he fled to tlie Punjab. Pur- 
sued by Lord Lake with the energy which marked all 
that generals movements, Jeswant Eao, hopeless of all 
but his life, threw iiimself on the mercy of the conqueror, 
admitting (hat ‘ his whole kingdom lay upon his saddle's 
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bow.’ 'J’o liis surprise tlie Britisli Goverinnent restored 
1o liiiu all his teriltories, and the tew that they alienated 
at the time tlieygavc bacdt to him the lollovviiig yc;ar.^ 

Hardly had Jcswaiit Rsio returned to ludur than he 
set himself to work to remodel Ids aiiny. He carried 
out this reform on a very intelligent plan. His army had 
become overgrown, and want ot discipline had made it a 
rabble. He at once reduced its numbers to a ligure 
proportionate to the rev'cnues ot his dominions, and 
amongst the reduced nund)ers he establislied a system ot 
orderliud discipline. The pre-datory horse, which lie had 
found more iirompt to jilnndcr than ellicicut in the field, 
he summarily discharged. 

The result of these innovations was that the ilisbanded 
troopers not only turned against 1dm, but actually pro- 
claimed his neiihew, Ivhaiidi llao, a boy of (.lc\eu yCiHS 
of au'C, luija in his stead. To ild himself for ever of the 
jiro.spect of such a rival, Jeswant Ihio first pacified the 
mutineers, and then had his nephew jioisoned. 11^ 
similar means he rid liimsell very shortly alterwauls ot 
his legitimate brother, Khasi Ihio, and ot his wife, who 
was then in a state promising to present her husband 
with an heir. 

Having thus removed all competitors from his path, 
he set himself to work with redoidiled energy tocomjilete 
his military reforms. He began to cast cannon, labouring 
at the forges with his own hands. The efi’ects ot this 
hard labour, aggravated by excessive drinking, soon 
showed thcmselvc's. His temper, always violent, became 
unliearablc. Unless his orders were carried out on the 
spot, lie became excited beyond measure. Gradually his 
mind began to wander ; the tension on Ids brain had 
liecome loo great. His madness became too evident, and 
in 1808 lie was placed under restraint. Many attempts 

* More d( accoiints of dcs- Tliorn, and the Author’s it.wuy.s 

\\;int ’hie’n military exploits are to and Lectures on Indian Historical 
ho f-t.i.d ill Malcolni; Grant Duff, tiuhjects — Essay ‘ Lord Lake.’ 
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were made to bring about bis recovery, but they .all 
failed. Alter remaining one year in a state of madness, ' 
be saidv into one of complete fatuity. In tins be lingered 
two years longer, dying at la.st on October 20, 1811, in 
the city of llambura. 

Jeswant Itiio was of middling statui'e, atid of strong 
avid active build. His complexion was dark, and he bad 
suffered much from the loss of an eye, but its expression 
was agreeable from the animation given to it by liis 
constitutionally high spirits. Ills cbaracter is thus, and, 

I tliink, very fairly, summed up by Grant Dull ; ‘ The 
chief feature,’ be writes, ‘ of Jeswant Ibio Holkars eba- 
raiJer was that hardy spirit of energy and enterprise 
wbicb, tbougb like tliat of Ids countrymen, boundless in 
success, was also not to be discouraged by trying revm’ses. 
ile was likewise Ivetter educated than Marbatas in 
general, and could write both the Persian language and 
bis own. His manner was frank, and could be courteous, 
and be was distinguished by a species ot coarse wit very 
attractive to the Indian soldiery. He liad few other com- 
mendable qualities ; for, although sometimes capriciously 
lavish, he was rapacious, unfeeling, and cruel, and his 
disposition was overbearing, jealous, and violent.’ 

On Jeswant Ihio becoming insane, the regency had 
lieen assumed by his favourite mistress, Tiilsa Bai, a 
woman of great beauty, most fascinating manners, and 
considerable talents. She adopted a young boy, then 
not four years old, the son of another mistress,' and during 
liis minoi’itv, which woidd be long, she flattcied heiself 
she would be allowed to administer the aflairs of the 
country. As prime minister she retained Balarani Set, 
who had filled the same office under Jeswant Ihio, and 
whom she believed to be devoted to her interests.^' 


I A ^vninan of 1ovv casto, a 
Kunuir or pot-makpf. 

Sir JoliH Malcolm vclates that 
"riilsa riai was marri'^d prior io her 


acquaintance with Jeswant Eao ; 
that he saw her, fell in love with 
her, and in a few days she was in his 
house and her husband in prison. 
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But to keep iii jiroper restraint the newly-fonned 
army, proud of its strength and conscious of its power, 
something more was necessary than the control of a 
woman Avhose chief claim to her position was her sur- 
passiiig loveliness. The troops almost at once assumed 
a licence bordering on revolt. Many of tlie neigliliours 
seized without scruple outlying districts of which they 
themselves had l)een robbed. TJie cohesion wliich liad 
existed in the dominions ot Mulliar R:io and Alialva 
Bai was now dissolved, and decay cTud dismembei'ment 
seemed to threaten the entire edilice. Tlie demands of 
the troops became at last so insolent and so rapacious, 
tliat Tidsa Bai was forced to take refuge in tlie fortilied 
town of Grungrao. dhere, in pursuance of a dark intrigue, 
and instigated by her paramour, Ganpat Rao, a man of 
no talent, she caused her minister, Balanim Set, to be 
executed. But this deed of violence, tar from sto|)ping 
tlie clamours ot the troops, increased them to such an 
extent that the regent and the infant Raja, worsted in 
the (ield, (led for refuge to Albt.^ Just about this time 
(1817) the Pindari war broke out. An English force 
was assembling near Ujjen. The opportunity appeared 
to Tulsa Bai too advantageous to be lost. She sent to 
the linglish commander an earnest request that she and 
the youthful Raja miglit be received under British pro- 
tection. But whilst negotiations were proceeding to etl'ect 
(his object, war broke out between the British and the 
I’eshwa, and a large and predominating party in the 
durbar of llolkar announced tlieir intention to adliere to 
the fortunes ot the titular chief of all the Alarhiitiis. In 
this conjuncture the regent, Tulsa Bai, found herself 
puwei'less. The command of the army was seized by 
Patlian leaders, hostile to any accommodation with the 
English. As a first preliminary to hostilities with that 

IbYontually, tlte unsband rGcaivod small sum of nioney. 
as corriponsation for the loss of his ^ A town sixteen miles south- 

iiHiKlsoniO •■■'Tfc*, horse, a dress, and a west of Gungrao. 
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nation, these leaders caused the person of the Eaja to be (urAi\ 

seized, tlie regent Tulsa Bai to be executed, and her v — 

paramour and minister, Ganpat Kao, to be secured. 

Tiilsa Bai was beheaded on December 20, 1817. 

Her accomplishments and character are thus described by 
Sir John Malcolm : ^ Tulsa Bai,’ he writes, ‘ was not 
thirty years old Avhen slie Avas murdered. She was 
handsome, and alike remarkable for tlie fascination of 
lier maimers and quickness of intellect. Few surpassed 
her in fluent eloquence, whi(K persuaded those who 
approached her to promote her wishes. She rode with 
grace, and was always, Avhen on horseback, attended by a 
large party of the females of the first families of the 
state. But tliere was never a more remarkable instance 
than in the history of this princess, how the most pro- 
digal gifts of nature may be perverted by an indulgence 
of vicious habits. Thouuh not the wife of Jeswant Kao, 
yet being in charge of liis hiinily, and liaving possession 
of the cliild who was declared his -heir, she was obeyed 
as his widow. As the favourite of the deceased, and 
the guardian of their actual chief, she had among the 
adherents of the Holkar lamily the strongest impressions 
in her favour; but casting all away, slie lived unrespeettid, 
and died unpitied.’ The day after the murder of Tulsa 
]?ai, the army of Ilolkar, under its Pathan leaders, was 
completely defeated at Mehidpiir. The little Ihija, 

Mulhar Ihio, then about .sixteen, was present at the 
action, seated on an elephant. He is stated to have 
behaved with spirit, but to have burst into tears when 
he satv his men fleeing in confusion. Tlie treaty of 
Mundisiir, concluded a fortnight later (January 6, 1818), 
deprived him of nearly two-thirds of his dominions, and 
lie wa; reduced to the position of a dependent sovereign. 

The terms of the treaty may thus briefly be stated. To 
the British Government wei’e abandoned all Holkar’s 
possessions within and to the south of the Satpura range ; 
lie relinquished all claims or conquests from the Rajput 
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states ; he ceded to tlie of Kota four districts 

torincriy rented by liiui ; and to Arair Khan and Gafur 
Klian tlie jaghirs lield by them of the Ilolkar family, 
the latter, however, binding himself to maintain a con- 
tingent of GOO horse. In return, the Briti.sh Government 
took the remaining territories under its protection. These 
remaining territories yielded then an actual annual re- 
venue of u|)wards of twelve laklis of rupees, but tlicy were 
capable ot much development ; they now produce thirty 
lakhs. 

ddie minister with whom the treaty of JVTundisiir had 
been negotiateil, Tantia Jdgh, bent all his attention, after 
the signature ot the treaty, to discharge siipertluous 
troops and establishments, and to restore the llnaiices 
of the country. In this praiseworthy endeavour lie re- 
ceived encouragement and assistance from the British 
authorities — an encouragement ami assistance witliout 
wliicli all his eflbrts would have been futile. For the 
treasury was empty, and the country disorganised. But 
by small loans from time to time advanced liy the Britisli 
Government, Tantia Jdgli was enabled to tide over the 
difliculty. 

Two insurrections broke out in ISIO, Avhicli added 
greatly to the dilliculties ot the minister’s situation, and 
thus retarded the settlement of the country. One of 
tlie, sc Avas occasioned by an imjiostor personating Miilhar 
Elio Ilolkar, and the other by the pretensions of Ilari 
Jhio Ilolkar, cousin o f the Mahiirajii. Tlie impostor, 
Avliose real name Avas Krishna Koer, assembled a consider- 
able force to tlie Avest of the Chambal, and kept the Held 
foi- some time, supported by a body of mercenaries; but 
he was at length encountered liy the contingent under 
British ofricer,s formed by the minister at Mehidpur, and 
his party Avas broken and dispersed. lie then fled to Kota, 
Avas recognised and imprisoneil, but finally pardoned and 
released as having been an instrument in the hands of 
othc d.’he insurrection of Hari Kao Ilolkar Avas loss 
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lormidablo, for soon becoming sensible of tlie folly of liis 
enterprise, lie threw himself on the generosity of his 
cousin, who, it is said, was disposed to pardon him, but 
was dissuaded from this purpose by Tantia J<)gli, who 
deemed it imprudent he should be left at liberty to 
disturb the peace of tlie country. He was, therefore, 
thrown into jirisou at Maliaisir. 

In the years 1821 and 1822 further disturbances 
arose, which were only finally suppressed by the inter- 
vention of the llritish troops. 

In April 182(1, the able minister who had striven so 
zealously to retrieve the foiiunes of his country died. 
He was succeeded by Raoji Trimbak. Hut a year later 
Raoji was displaced l)y a relative of the late minister, Daeji 
Bakshi. But this individual proving himself incompetent. 
Appall R;io Krishna, a clever, active rundit, was nomi- 
nated to the high office. 

Second only to the Iranquillisation of the country, the 

most imiiortant event which characteiisiHl the reicn ot 
* 

Mulhar R:io was an agreement made Avith the British 
(Tovernment, secui'ing to it the exclusive right to purchase 
o[iium ill Millwii. Serious dilficiilties, however, having 
resulted from these arrangements, the monopoly was 
abandoned in 1829, and a transit duty was levied on 
the opium in its passage through the British territory to 
the sea-coast. 

Muhiar Ri'io Ilolkar took little part in public alfaii’s 
himself. He Avas dissolute and extravagant, and was 
cursed with the fatal facility of yielding to the influence 
of Avbrtliless favourites. None of the three ministers avIio 
had succeeded Raoji Trimbak Avere men of mark. As a 
natural conserjiieucc, the revenue had fallen, and the 
count y gradually verged to the state in which it had 
been before the battle of Mehidpiir — an empty treasury 
and a mutinous soldiery. In 1829 the eyes of the Raja 
Avere opened to the impending catastrophe. Giving 
promises of reform and amendment, he persuaded his 
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mother, who liad made large accumulations, to relieve 
his pecuniary embai'rassments, and at her desire the 
minister Appah Eao Krishna was dismissed, and the 
executive charge of the government entrusted to Madho 
Kiio Furnawis. 

Mulhar Eiio Ilolkar died four years later (October 
1833), at the early age of twenty-eight, a victim to 
debauchery and dissipation. He left no issue ; but, at 
the moment of his death, his widow, Gdtuma Bai, with 
the concurrence of her mother-in-law, adopted the infant 
son of Bapu Ilolkar, said to be of the same tribe and 
lineage as Mulhar Ibio, and not many degrees removed 
from Tiikaji Ilolkar. 'J'his child, not four years old, was 
publicly installed on January 17, 1834, by the style and 
title of Maharfijil Martand Kao Ilolkar, tlic executive 
government still coiitiiinintf in tlie hands of Madho Kao 
Furnawis. The British Government recognised the suc- 
cession, though declining to bind itself to support it if it 
should ajipear subversive of the authority of any other 
party, or contrary to the wishes of the majority of tlie 
chiefs and followers of the Ilolkar family. 

But it soon appeared that the pi-etensions of Martand 
Rao were not to pass unquestioned. The cousin of the 
late Kiija, Hari Kao Ilolkar, was still alive, though in 
confinement at Mahaisir. From this ho was forcibly 
released by his parti.sans on the night of February 2, 
1834, and proclaimed Avithout delay at Maindlaisar. 
Thousands flocked to his ranks ; the infant child 
was abandoned, and on April 17 Hari Kao Ilolkar was 
installed as Miihiiriija in the presence of the British 
Resident. Martand Rao was banished from the country, 
and granted an allowance of 500 rupees a month on 
condition of his resigning all claims to the succession. 

The new sovereig’i was quite unfit to rule. He was 
weak, timid, and superstitious. An imprisonment of 
ueariv fifteen years had sapped up all his energies. All 
Ks acis betrayed incapacity. After, in the manner of his 
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race, wreaking vengeance upon those who had supported 
the pretensions of liis rival, he unearthed from a distant 
part of India an individual named Eivaji Phansia, a man 
who for tlie preceding fifteen years liad lived obscure and 
in poveity, and made him prime minister. The character 
of Eivaji soon showed itself. He knew notliing of the 
country, lie was naturally devoid of ability, and long 
poverty hatl made liim avaricious and self-seeking. He 
was, besides, a drunkard. His first act was to imirry his 
eldest son, Eaja Ehao, also a drunkard, to a natural 
daughter of the Mahanija, and to bestow upon them a 
valuable pergunnah ; thus, by his first act, alienating 
from the impoverished State at least a twelfth part of its 
revenues. 

Iliidei the nrinagement of this man the revenues 
began to decrease and the expenditure to augment, until 
in 1834 tile extraordinary result ivas reached that whilst 
the former had dwindled down to 9,25,000 rupees, the 
latter had become swollen to 23,09,000. Hut this would 
appear to have been a part of the minister’s system. He 
thought to trade on the timorous nature of Hari Eao by 
representing the army as being on the verge of mutiny, 
which he alone could su|)press. Hence he augmented 
and decreased the number of troops at his plea.sure, ac- 
cording to tlie fancied exigencies of the moment. To 
meet the extra exjienditiire he had recourse to loans from 
.soucars or bankers at a ruinous rate of interest. 

This state of things could not long continue. In 1835 
a conspii’acy was formed, mainly, it was said, by Madho 
Eao Fiiniawis, the last minister of the Eiija Mulhar Eao. 
On September 8 of that year a body of 300 armed men, 
led by two officers of the late Eiijii, entered Indiir. Par 
from mv^eting any opposition in the city they were allowed 
to reach the palace unmolested, were admitted into it, and 
were even Joined by some of the Elijah troops. Had they 
pushed on, the enterprise would have succeeded. But 
the two leaders went in the first instance to ask instruc- 
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tions from the widow of Mulhar Eao, Uien occupying 
ropms in the palace. She received them with reproaches, 
and refused to lend her support. Meanwhile the troops 
fiiithful to Hari Eao attacked the invaders. The two 
leaders, seeing that all was lost, threw themselves on their 
own swords. A general massaCre then ensued, not a 
man of the invaders or of those who had joined them 
escaping. 

This conspiracy only increased the timidity of Hari 
Etlo ; and his minister, nursing his fear, so fortified the 
palace that he made of it a prison guarded by a lawless 
rabble. The proper business of the government fell 
into stagnation, and the disorder in the finances increased 
As for Hari Eao, his alarm was so great that for fifteen 
months after the conspiracy he never once left his apart- 
ments. 

At length the crisis came. Eivaji Phansia could 
raise no more money. He had ruined the credit of the 
State. He had tlien no course to pursue but to retire. 
This he did in November 1836. He was succeeded by 
Salikram Mantri, the agent of the linn of bankers of 
which Tantia Jogli had been the head. 

But tlie country had become so disorganised tliat it 
became necessary (1837-8) for tlie British Government to 
interfere. Hari Eao Holkar was accordingly informed 
tliat the British Government would consider it its duty to 
assume the management of the country under its own 
officers should the Eesident of Indur be unable at a 
certain fixed period to report a material amelioration in 
the state of afiidrs within liis dominions. 

This notification had a wonderful effect. A capable 
and well-qualified officer, Abbaji Bulab, was appointed 
minister, and a very few months later, several important 
reforms had been effected. Expenses were cut down, the 
corrupt officers of revenue were removed, remissions were 
granted in the districts which had .suffered most from over- 
exaction, and an improved revenue system was intro- 
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duced. By these means it became possible before loijg to 
pay off the arrears of the civil and military establishments. 

In an autograph letter to Hari Eao, the Governor- 
General, Lord Auckland, expressed himself pleased with 
the measures thus taken by that prince. 

Hari Eao died on October 24, 1843, at the age of 
forty-eight. He left no male offspring, liis only son by 
his wife, Hira Bai, a person of an obscure family, having 
died when quite young. Two years before his death he 
had adopted as liis heir and successor Khandi Eao, a boy 
thirteen years of age, sou of an obscure zamindar, and 
very distantly related to the reigning family. Khandi 
Eiio was at once recognised by the British Government. 
But he lived litttle more tlian three months.^ ‘ He Avas 
never married. There was no lineal heir to the State, 
and there was no one possessing a legitimate right to 
adopt. The nomination of a successor was therefore de- 
clared to rest exclusively Avith the British Government, 
and the Eesident, Sir Eobert Hamilton, was instructed to 
make a selection in such a way as to shoAv that it was 
manifestly the sole act of the Ihatish Government. The 
mother of Hari Eao Holkar, who Avas greatly respected 
by the people, and had been associated Avith the Eesident 
in the administration before Khandi Eao’s death, pleaded 
the claims of Martand Eao, but Government refused to 
select him, and juoposed to nominate the younger son of 
Bhao Ilolkar if he should be found, on inquiry, to be the 
most eligible. The Eesident thereuj)on declared in full 
durbar the desire of the British Government to ])erpetuate 
the state of Holkar by the selcctiou of a successor from 
amongst those eligible to such a distinction, that the Mali 
Siihiba had pointed out tlic younger son of Bhao Holkar 
as a fit successor, and that the GoA’ernor-General, having 
a great respect for the Mali Sahiba, had determined to 
bestOAv the chieftainsliip on him. Three days thereafter, 
without Avaiting for instructions, the Eesident installed the 

^ Aitcliison’s Treaties. 
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boy with all the formality of ail liereclitary chieftain. Por 
^ this serious departure from his instructions tlie Resident 
was severely censured, and informed that by his proceed- 
ing an opportunity had been lost to Government of mark- 
ing an important lino of policy. In a letter to the young 
chief tlie Governor-General laid down tlie conditions on 
wliicli the state was conferred on liim. Tliis letter Avas 
declared to. have the force of a sunnud, and tlie Maharaja 
Avas required to present a nuzzer of 101 gold niohurs on 
its deliv'cry.’ ^ 

Tuki\ji The new sovereign, then about ten years old, assumed 

Uoikar. of Tiikaji Rao Ilolkar. He attained his majority 

in 1852, and irom that date has managed the affairs of his 
state. 

Little occurred to mark the administration of Tiikaji 
Rao prior to the outbreak of the mutiny in 1857. He 
had then a military establishment consisting of about 2,000 
regular and 4,000 irregular infantry ; of‘ 2,000 regular 
and 1,200 irregular cavalry ; of 500 artillerymen and 24 
field guns. The irregular portion of these broke from his 
control under the influence of the excited ])assions of the 
hour, and suddenly besieged the Resident, the late Sir 
Henry Durand, in the Residency. With some difliculty, 
and solely to ensure the safety of theAvomen and children 
under liis cliarge. Colonel Durand retired to llho[)al. 
Thence he hastened t.oAvards Aurangiibiid to direct the 
movements of the column advancing from Bombay to 
restore order in Central India. He met this force at 
Assirgarh, and so impressed his strong character on the 
direction of its movements, that not only Avas the rebellious 
foi t of Dhar taken, but ^tmacR Avas A’cry seasonably ]'e- 
lieved after two actions fought at Mundisiir. These 
victories not only broke th(3 spirit of Holkar’s mutinous 
soldiers, but also coAved them so completely that at Indiir 
they ignominiously laid down their arms before the 
man Aviiose lih.*, only a few weeks earlier, they had 

^ Aitcliison. 
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treaclierovisly attempted. Order was then restored ;iii 
Central India. 

The Government of India did not connect Tiikaji 
Holkar with the rebellion and outrages of Ids troops. 
He received in 1802 a simnud guaranteeing to him tlie 
right of adoption, and he was subsequently nominated a 
Knight of the Star of India. 

From that time to the present day notliing has oc- 
curred in tlie territories of Ilolkar meriting special notice.^ 

The matters wliich have been raised between liim and 

♦ 

the Britisli Government liave been more or less cj^iiestions 
of detail, and in respect to tliese tlie action of the British 
Government lias been more than liberal. In 1864 arrange- 
ments were conchided Avitli the Maharaja for the cession 
of land for a line of railway to connect Indiir with the 
great Indian Peninsula line at Nimar. 

The present prime minister of Ilolkar is Sir Madhava 
Ihio, K.G.S.I., a Brahman from the south of India, one of 
the most acute and accomplished men of his race. 

The Maharaja is entitled to a salute ot‘ nineteen guns. 


CHAPTER 111. 

BHOPAL. 

Auka — 0,764 sq. miles. ropci.ATioN—G03,6<56. 

Eevenue — 13,70,2o2 riipet'S. 

The principality of Bhopal was founded at the close of 
the seventeenth century by an Afgh/in nobleman, Dost 
Mahomed Khan, who served under tlie emperor Auraiig- 
zib. Dost Mahomed had been nominated by tlie emperor, 
about the year 1G90, superintendent of the district of 

1 It liiis leen stuUd, nud I believe traly, tliat tbioiighout Ilolbnv’s 
dominions no private individual po.s.'sesses permanent, heritable, or alienable 
rights in land- Tvery cultiyator is a tenant at 'svill of the Mahariija. 
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PAKT Bhairsia, and he took advautasre of the convulsions wliich 
— - — ■ followed the death of the emperor to declare Idmself 
Niiwab of tlie territory Avliich, partly as a reward for 
services rendered, partly by stratagem, and partly, it is 
said, by treachery, he had acquired in the emperor’s life- 
time. This t(!rritory he called Bhopal, after the principal 
town Avithiii its limits. 

Dost Mahomed Khan survived the emperor sixteen 
years. He died iii 172d, at the age of sixty-six, leaving 
behind him a great reputation as a man of capacity and 
courage. His death was the .signal for a strimirle for 
power. There were two claimants to the succession. 
One, Yar Mahomed, the elder but illegitimate son, tin; 
other, Sultiin Mahomed, younger but legitimate. The 
cause of Yar Mahomed Avas espoused by the Nizam, atid 
Sultfin Mahomed resigned in his favour, recei\ ing as com- 
pcn-sation the fort of liathgurh and its dependencies. 

Yar Mahomed possessed little of the ability of his 
father, nor did his son and successor, Feyz Mahomed, 
compensate for his sire’s deficiencies. Yet they had both 
one great merit. Though they possessed little ability 
themselves, they Avei’e eager to encourage it in others. 
During their reigns the afl'airs of the state were managed 
by Hindu ministers, men of honesty and singular talents. 

Feyz Mahomed was a fanatic or religious recluse. 
But lie was harmless. He was not a persecutor, Init 
was content to jiractise his austerities upon himself. 
His death, after a reign of thirty-eight years, Avas little 
felt. His brother and successor, Mahomed Yassein, sur- 
A’ived liim only a few days. The tliird brother, H}^! 
Mahomed, Avho folloAved, possessed a proportionate share 
of the fraternal intellect, and no more. 

Many stirring event.'^, liOAvever, happened during his 
long reign of tAventy-ninc years. First may be mentioned 
the contest of the English Avith the Marliahis, ending for 
the moment in the shameful conventibn of Wnrgaum. 
In consequence of that convention the very safety of 
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British interests on the western coast seemed to depend 
upon the oppoi'tune . arrival of a force of 4,000 or 5,000 — , — 
men, which Warren Hastings, with the wonderful pre- 
vision for which lie was distinguished, had despatched, in 
anticipation of disturbances, from Bengal. Tliis force, 
making its way through Central India, met with number- 
less obstacles and impediments’ to its progress. The 
llajput and other powers whose territories were touched, 

Averc all more or less dependent on the Marhatas. They 
all refused their aid. All, I should have said, but one — 
and that one was Bhopal. When the difficulties in the 
way of the advance of the English general, Goddard, 
appeared insurmountable, Bhopal ollercd him a friendly 
hand. Not only did she open out a patli for him througli 
her territories, but slie furnished him plentifully with 
supplies. This was the beginning of a friendship Avhich 
has never been brokeii, and which, genuine on both sides, 
has operated to the advantage of both. 

The next stirring events — for two came simultaneously 
— in the reign of Ilyat Mahomed, were the invasions of 
the Pindaris and the Marhatiis. The former swept like 
locusts over the land, and the latter, called in to expel 
them, began to vie with them in plundering. In this 
crisis, Avith an imbecile sovereign on the throne, and in- 
triguers tearing the state to pieces by their selfish ma- 
ncBUvres, Bhopiil Avas saved by the ajipearance on the 
stage of a young cousin«. of the NaAvab, Vi/.ir Mahomed 
by name, who, having been driven into banishment for re- 
belling against a minister subsequently deceased, returned 
to offer his sword to liis country in her danger. The 
talents, the daring, the engaging qualities of this young 
soldier of fortune worked Avonders. He expelled the 
Pindaris, drove out the Marhaffis, and in less than 
eight months restored to Hyat Mahomed the security of 
his throne. 

But he had-deserved too much for the small minds of 
the members of the ruling family. The heir apparent, 
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Ghous Mahomed, especially looked upon him with sus- 
picion. He was too popular, and must be got rid. of. 
The office of dewan or prime minister ha])])ened 4o be 
vacant, and the claims of Vizir Mahomed were in every 
one’s mouth. To get rid of Vizir Mahomed it was neces- 
sary to appoint some one else to the office, wlio, looking 
uj)on him as a rival, would endeavour to crush him. 

This policy -was carried out. Murid Mahomed Khan, 
a lineal descendant of tlie legitimate son of the founder 
of the family, was made minister. Ilis first act was to 
send Vizir Mahomed to act against the Marhatas in the 
field ; his next to ‘ feather his own nest.’ lie did this so 
unblushingly that he drove the people to revolt, and then 
sent for the Marhiitiis to su])port liiin. 

This was Vizir Mahomed’s opportunity. lie Hew at 
once to Bhopal to defend it against the foreign foe. With 
his inadequate means he might not have succeeded, but, 
fortunately, a disturbance in the territories of Sindhia 
caused the Marhiitiis to be recalled. Tliey left, taking 
with them the cause of their invasion, Murid Mahometl 
Khan, Avho died from terror in their hands. 

The way was now open for Vizir Mahomed. He be- 
came minister. He found, it is true, an empty treasury, 
an im])overished stiite, and a dwindled army. In return 
he gave himselt to the State. It resulted from this gift 
that in a short time order was restored to the finances, 
and victory to the stiindards of Bhopal. A little longer 
period and the State would have been pronounced cured 
of her misfortunes. Hut iigain jesilousy struck him down. 
To support him, first the Biudaris, then the MarhaUi 
hosts, were called in by the .son of the sovereign, the im- 
becile Ghous Mahomed. 

Just at this period the father, Nawtib Hyat Mahomed, 
died, and Ghous became rulcj-. Far from resting his sup- 
])ort on his countryinen, however, he recognised the 
Alarhatas only as his protectors. Vizir* Mahomed had 
withdrawn for tlie moment, but, watching his opportu- 
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nifey, lie returned, and expelled the Marhutas. From that 
moment Ghous Mahomed was but the nominal Naw/ib ; " 
Vizir Mahomed became real ruler. 

For the nine years that followed, Vizir Mahomed was 
engaged in warring for the defence of his country. Com- 
pelled in 1809 to ally liimself with the Pindaris, then 
pursued by the Pritish, lie laid before the British com- 
mander a clear statement of the necessities of his ] osi- 
tion, and expressed his earnest desire to enter into friendly 
negotiations with the rising power. Nothing was agreed 
upon at the time, but the design never left the mind of 
the minister of Bhopal. Four years ‘later he was at- 
tacked and besieged in the capital by the combined 
armies of Sindhia and the Ihija ot Berar. lor nine 
months he, with a gallantry and fortitude never surpassed, 
with a garrison very small in proportion to the number 
of the assailants, Avithstood their attacks, and had the 
proud satisfaction of repulsing tliem. IN ext year Sindhia 
threatened to renew the siege, but Avas Avithheld by the 
interference of the British Government, Avhich began iioav 
to discern, though still dimly, the importance of Bhopal. 

Eighteen months later '(1816) Vizir Mahomed died 
jit the age of fifty-one, leaving behind him the reputation 
of being the greatest Avarrior, the most skilful and dash- 
ing leader, and the Aviscst [lolitician of that part of India. 
He was succeeded as minister by a son Avorthy of him- 
self, Nuzzer Mahomed, whose granddaughter now reigns 
in Bhopal. 

Though this minister held office tor less than four 
years, his administration Avas of lasting consef|iienccs to his 
coun-try. He succeeded, the year after his accession ( 1817), 
in concluding an arrangement Avith the British, Avhereby 
Bhopal was guaranteed to himself on condition of his 
aiding the British army with a contingent, and co-operat- 
ing with it against the Pindaris — si condition Avhich Avas 
fafthfully observed. The following year these terms were 
made the basis of a formal treaty of iierpetual frieird- 
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ship aiul alliauco. In return for furnishing a contingmt 

lu!? infantry, lie received five districts 

in Malwu, subject to au annual assignment on. them of 
6,000 rupees to their former manager. 

Under the sway of this able man tlie finances of the 
country recovered their elasticity, and districts whicdi had 
been lost m former wars W(!ro recovered. In fact, a new 
era of i)ros})erity was dawning on tlie principality, wlien 
die accidental discharge of a pistol by his brotlier-in-law, 
hoiijdar Khan, a clfild eight years old, deprived Bliopiil 
of Jier ablest ruler and worthiest citizen. 

Nuzzer Malioraed had had but one wife, tlie daughter 
of Nawab Ghous Mahomed, known as the Kudsia Be°um 
She had given birth to but one child, a daughter, Sekun- 
der Begum, ivho will live in history as the famous Begum 
of Bhopal. ” 

Upon the death of Kuzzer Mahomed it was arraufred 
with the consent of the Bhopiil nobles and the sanction of 
the British Government, that his nephew, son of liis elder 
brother, Miiuir Mahomed Khan, .should marry Sekuiider 
Begum, and should succeed as Nawiib, and tliat, mean- 
wliile, untd this marriage should have taken place, the 

regency should be placed in the hands of the widow 
Kudsia Begum. ’ 

This arrangement took ellbct. Tlie Kiidsia Begum, 
then only seventeen years old, commenced her regency by 
continuing m ollicc the ministers of lier late husband, and 
Ijy following their advice. But with the march of time 
the love of power grew strong within lier. Her daughter 
had been betrotheil to her cousin Munir Mahomed Klian 
But whmi, after .six years of rule (1827), this man claimed 
the hand of his promised bride, and demanded to be in- 
vested with the sovereign autliority, the Kudsia Begum 
Jired up, gave lam a point-blank refusal, and cancelled the 
luatrimomal engagement. Though Miirn'r objected to 
this treatment, the Begum carried the day. Acting in 
concert with the nobles of the state it was decided that 
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Kudsia Begum should coiititiue to rule for a time un- 
fettered ; that the engagement with Munir Mahomed 
should be cancelled, he receiving, instead, a jagliir of 
40,000 rupees, and resigning all his claims in fa\'Our of 
his brother Jehangir Mahomed Khan. 

This Jehangir Avas yet young, and the Kiidsia Begum, 
anxious to maintain her power, deferred the celebration 
of the marriage on various pretences. At last it could no 
longer be postponed, and it took place in April 1835. 
But the dissensions were thereby only increased. There 
Avere then three parties struggling for poAvcr — the Kud- 
sia Begum, her daughter, Sekuuder Begum, and the 
daughter’s husband, Jehangir Mahomed Khan. Had 
Jehangir been content to Avait, he Avould probably have; 
gained the mastery for a time. But in his impatience to 
\)Q. fadh princepa, he planned a coup d'dat, his design 
being to seize tlie person of the Kudsia Begum and con- 
iine her. His arrangements Avere Avell made, and uj) to 
a certain point Avell carried out; but at the decisiAa! 
moment his heart failed liim. He let tlie Begum go 
Avhen she Avas in liis poAver. 

The failure rebounded upon liimself. A civil Avar 
ensued. In tlie course of this Jehangir AA'as defeated, and 
tlien besieged in the Fort of vlshta,. The siege lasted tAvo 
months, at the end of Avhich time both parties agreed to 
accept the mediation of the Briti.sh Government. It Avas 
then arranged that, in consideration of the Begum re- 
ceiving a life jagliir of 00,000 rupees, the administration 
of the state should be entrusted to Jehangir. In accor- 
dance Avith this, Jehangir received his investiture on 
November 29, 1837, Avith the full consent of the Kiidsia 
Begum. 

Thenceforth that lady appears no more on the scene. 
But her absence did not restore peace. In the Sekundei- 
Be<nim the Nawab had a Avife Avith abilities far greater 

CD ^ 

than his OAvn, an ambition as lofty, and a mind more even 
and more re.solute. Their quanols Avere incessant. At last 
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storm of tlio mutiny bui’st upon her. She was equal to 
the occasion, true to the traditions of lier country', to 
her plighted word, to the sentiments of truth and lionour. 
As early as April of that year she communicated to the 
Britisli agent the contents of a lithogra])lied [)roclamation 
which had reached her, urging tlie overtlu'ow and de- 
struction of the Englisli. In the inoiitli of June she 
expelled from Bhopal a native wlioin slie found engaged 
in raising troops for a [)urpose he did not care to avow. 
In July she aflorded shelter to the Britisli odlcers who 
liad been driven from Indur by the mutinous troops 
of Ilolkar. She did all this under great dilhculties : 
when the contingent raised in Bhopal and commanded by 
British oflicers had mutinied, when her mother, who had 
become a bigot, and her uncles, who were weak-minded 
and priest-ridden, were urging her to declare a religious 
war against the infidel. But the Begum never faltered. 
She was true to the last. She caused tlie British officers 
to be conducted in safety lo lh\s]iungiibad ; then ^vu^]l 
infinite tact allayed the excitement in her capital ; put 
down the mutinous contingent with a, strong hand, and 
linally rerstored order in eveiy part ol the Bhopal terri- 
tory. Then, when tlie tide turned, and British supre- 
macy began to vindicate itself, she was as prompt in 
another way with her aid. Supplies, soldiers, all that she 
had that could be useful, she gave with a libc'ral hand. 

For these services Sekunder Bc‘guin. luceived i()i' 
Bhopal a grant of the district of Bairsia, confiscated from 
Dhar ; she was recognised (December lSo!J) as ruler in 
her own right of Bhopal, with succession lo her daughter, 
and' succession to her descendants according to the 
J\tahomedan law; four guns were jiresented to Jier; and 
on September 1, lS6o, her Highness was invested by 
the Viceroy with the dignity of the highest grade of the 
most exalted order of the Star of India. 

She, too, was liberal and generous. 
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own subjects who rendered good service in 1857 were 
' ’ ' and handsomely rewarded. 

Two months later her Highness left Bhopal with a 
suite on a pilgrimage to Mecca, leaving her daughter 
under the protection of the British Government. It had 
been at one time her intention to extend her journey to 
Medina, and thence possibly to England, but the an- 
noyance she met witli from marauders induced her to 
return after an absence of nearly eight months. She 
arrived at Bombay in June, 1864, remained there four or 
five months, and then returned to Bho])al. 

Her Highness lived four years longer, still governing 
Bhopal with wisdom and priKleuce. Slie died on October 
30, 1808. The intelligence was received by tlic Govern- 
ment of India ‘ with profound regret.’ An extract from 
the orejer issued on that occasion will be found in the 
appendix.^ 

The daugl iter. Begum Shah Jehan, at once succeeded. 
She, too, has one child, a daughter, Sultan Jehan, who 
was married on February 1, 1875, to Mir Ahmed Ali 
Klian Bahadur, a nobleman of Afghan descent. ■ She has 
learned English. 

The Begum of Bhopal receives a salute of nineteen 
guns. 


CIIAPTEli IV. 

DITAR. 

Area— 2, GO 1 sq. miles. Population— 125,000. 

Revenue - 4,37,000 rnpoo.s. 

The family of the Buars of Dhur descends from a Eajpiit 
’ ' tribe settled in Malwain a remote era, whence the brancli 

now reigning in Dluir emigrated at an early age to the 

^ Vide Appendix D. 
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vicinity of Puna. Sivaji Puar, the first of this branch who 
brought himself at all prominently forward, was a Patel ^ ^ — 

of the village of Multan, thirty miles north-east of Puna, 
where the descendants of that branch of the family re- 
tained thirty years ago, and probably retain still, the here- 
ditary office of Patel. Sivaji Puar had one son, Krishnaji, 
who, as well as his three sons, Babaji, Eya-ji, and Keriiji, 
were cultivators of the soil, and at the same time silladars. 

Babaji had two sons, Sambaji and Kaloji, who became 
military commanders in the service of the famous Sivaji. 

Three sons of Sambaji, viz. Cdaji, Anand Eao, and 
Jugdeo, fought likewise under the. successor of Sivaji, 

Sahu Eaja, in tlie Marhata army, and from the circum- 
stance of that direct service under the chief of all the 
Marhatas, their descendants claim precedence over 
Sindhia and Ilolkar, who had served only imcl^r the 
Peshwa. Of tlie three members of the fomily last meti- 
tioned, tldajf Puar attained considerable rank. lie w’as 
not only entrusted wdtli a high command, but treated 
with great consideration by Salni E<Vja and his minister, 

Baji Eao. 

tJdaji Puar, lioAvever, incurred the displeasure of the 
all-powerful Peshwa, and was imprisoned. His name 
does not again occur in history, thougli Ihs descendants 
are still Patels of Multan. The leadership of the family 
devolved, after the imprisonment of IJdaji, upon his 
brother, Anand Eao, at the time Patel of Kaoni. Tliis 
leader was vested witli authority to collect the Marh/ita 
share of the revenue of Malwa and Gujriit in 1734. 
Subsequently he stittled in Dhar, and this province, wdth 
the ittljoining districts and tlie tributes of some neigh- 
bouring Eajpiit chiefs, Avas then assigned for the support 
of himself and his adherents. He is thus considered as 
the founder of the principality of Hlulr. 

Anand Eao Puar died in 1749, and Avas succeeded by 
his son, JesAvant Eao. This prince was the first of the 

‘ Head man or chief. 
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^ ii^^ 'wlio recaived the title of Efija of DIiAr. He was 

— ' — ' remarkable alike for his valour and generosity, and his 
name is still field in remembrance by the inhabitants of 
Malwtl. Like many other of the Marhatii leaders, he fell 
at the fatal battle of Panipat in 1761. 

His son, Kliandi Ifcio Puar, a lioy only two and a half 
years old, succeeded him. His long minority was most 
disadvantageous to the family interests. Holkar and 
Sindhia scrnjiled not, whilst recognising the young Eaja 
as their superior in rank, to despoil him of slices of his 
dominions. But the climax of misfortune seemed to be 
reached when Ihigomith Eao, tlie Pe.shwa, harassed by liis 
enemies, sc.it, in 1774, his chief wife and family to take 
refuge in Dluir. The wife, Auundi Bai, was delivered 
tliere of a son, Baji Ihio, afterwards last of the Posh was. 
'J’liis event caused all the enemies of llagonath Eao to 
crowd at once into the principality to seize tlie person of 
his lieir. Kliaiidi Eao, wlio, thougli still under major 
ago, laul assumed the direction of affairs, had taken part 
with Eagonath Eao, and therefore his dominions were 
considered a fair jirey by the invaders. Tliese were at 
once occuiiiod, and were only restored on the siuTender 
of Auundi Bai and lier child, who were carried prisoners 
to l*una. 

Khandi Eiio Puar did not long .survive tins event. He 
died in 17’80, at the early age of twenty-one. He left his 
wife, the daughter of Govind Eao, Gfiikwar, pregnant. 
Six months later she gave birth at Barodah'to a son, wlio 
was called Amnid Eao. 

Aniind Eao Puar remained at Barodah, under tlie care 
of his mother and grandfather, till the year 1797. He 
was then .seventeen. His a.'<.suniption of authority was 
opposed by the minister, Eung Efio Prekur, who had 
conducted the administration in his absence. Euug Eiio, 
however, was unable to maintain his usurped authority, 
and fled to the court of Holkar. Holkar, whilst pretend- 
ing to open negotiations with Anund Eao Puar for tlie 
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return of his minister, plundered and laid waste the 
country. The minister, seeing he was not in earnest, fled ' 
to Daolat Eao SindJiia, and instigated that prince to 
attack Dhar. Daolat Rao, nothing loath, not only 
threatened to resume the country, basing his threats 
upon pretended orders from the Peshwa, but, in the 
course of the seven years that followed, annexed the 
districts of Augur and Soneil, besides all the Dhar 
possessions in Haraoti, and extorted large sums from 
the Raja. Two years later, one of Sindhia’s leaders, 
Sambaji Jugga, again attacked the weakened principality, 
and took, after an action fought at Budnaoar, the whole 
of that district, to satisfy tlie demand made by order of 
Sindhia for 75,000 rupees. A desire to regain his terri- 
tory induced Anund Rtio to raise and pay over that 
sum. Rut before the territoiy had been restored, he died. 
This event, and the confusion that ensued, led to the 
retention by Sindhia of both money and tenitoiy. It 
is believed that Anund Rao Puar was poisoned by his 
sister, who was a very dissolute woman. Her supposed 
object was to obtain the reins of government which she 
lioped to guide by means of a child she would have 
then adopted. But these hopes, if entertained, were 
completely frustrated. She was seized and put to death, 
Avith several real or presumed accomplices, a few dajs 
after her brother’s death. ^ 

On the death of Anund Rao Puar, his widow, Mina 
Bui, assumed the government. Slie was ]n-eguant at the 
time. To assure herself, therefore, at such a time, against 
the intrigues of her enemies, and especially those of 
Moriiri Rao, an illegitimate relation of her late Imsband, 
she formed a party to support her interests at Dluir, and 
went to Mandvi for her confinement. In due course she 
‘^ave b’rth there to a sou, Avhom she called Ramchundei 
Rao. As soon as slie Avas convalescent she returned to 
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Dhar, completely thwarted, by her firmness and prudence, 
the efforts of Morari Ihio ; and then, summoning to her 
aid from llarodah a bodj" of troops upon whom she could 
depend, applied all her energies to restore the fortunes of 
the country. It must not be imagined tliat the country 
was properly administered at this period. Nothing could 
be further from the fact. There was indeed no adminis- 
tration at all. The principality had been so devastated that 
no attempt was made to collect a regular revenue. It 
would have been fiTiidess to attempt it. Morari Eao, 
too, still occupied one corner of it, always thi'eatening 
the remainder. Under these circumstances, the only way 
to provide supplies for the ordinary wants of the State 
was to make predatory incursions on the .Ibijpiit countries 
in the neighbourhood. 

\V hilst the administration was thus worked on .a hand- 
to-mouth principle, the boy Ihija, Eamchunder Eao Euar, 
died. The mother, still resolved to rule, at once adopted, 
with the concurrence of Ilolkar and Sindliia, her sister’s 
son, a, boy of about the same age, under the name of 
Eamchunder Ihiar. During the eight years that followed 
Dhiir continued a prey to her overgrown nciglibours. 
Morari Eao died, but other enemies rose up. She could 
not even keep out the PiiuMris. To such a length did 
spoliation reach, that when the British entered Malwa in 
1817 to annihilate the power of those freebooters, tlie 
only portion of the ancient principality remaining in 
possession of the Eani was the town of Dhar itself, and 
this had been maintained solely by tlie fnnmess and 
courage of Mina Bai ! The revenue did not exceed from 
20,000 to 30,000 rupees! 

Then began a new era for the family of Puar. Dhar 
Avas taken (January 10, 1819) under the protection of 
the British Government, several districts which it had 
lost were recovered and restored to it, and such arrange- 
ments Avere made with the jiararnount power as Avould 
ensure to the recovered districts sufficient time to rally from 
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tlic state of im])ovcrlshmeiit to wliich they liad been 
reduced. 

]ly these arrangements, and by an addition to them 
made two years later, the principality of Dlnir was made to 
consist of the districts of Dlnir. Budnaoar, and Nalcha. It 
received, likewise, an annual payment of 1,10,000 rupees 
from the British Government for the district of Bairsia 
and the tribute of Alll-Mohun, ceded in 1821 to tlie 
British Government. Its tributary rights over the Eiljput 
states of Banswara and Bongarpiir had been ceded to the 
British Government in 1810. 

From the moment of the interference of the British 
the condition of Dhar began rapidly to improve. The 
State had an able minister in the person of Bapii Eago- 
nath. Under his administration during the minority of 
the Eiija, the disorderly rabble of foreign mercenaries 
was dismissed, and their ])lace supplied l)y an elficient 
body of 300 horse and 800 foot, which, with the ordinary 
police of the country, sulliced for all internal ])urposes ; 
the revenue, which in the preceding eight years had some- 
times fallen to 20,000 ru])oes, rose in 1820 to 2,67,000 ; 
Avhilst assured tranquillity gave eonlidence to the cidtiva- 
tors of the soil. 

In the following year a’ marriage took place between 
the young Eaja, Eamchunder Buar, and Unpiira Bai, 
niece of Daolat Ihio Sindhia. The age of the bride- 
gi’oom was tAvelve, that ot the bride eight years. Ihc 
marriage Avas celebrated at GAvaliar Avith great pomp and 
ceremony, and gave satisfaction to the nolrles of botli 
states. The satisfaction at Ilhar Avas, hoAvever, somcAvliat 
diminished Avhen it Avas asceiiained that the doAver of tlie 
bride, which had been estimated at territories bringing in^ 
an annual revenue of a lakh of rupee's, consisted only of 
the di.drict of Dektan, a district which, I may add, Sindhia 
subsequently at1em])Led to resume. 

A second visit Avas paid to Daolat Ihio Sindhia by tlie 
Baja of Dluir in 1826, Avith the hope of extracting from 
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PART Daolat Rao during the sickness wliicli had then over- 
■ — ■ — ’ taken him, some material sign of his goodwill. That, 
naturally, was not the ostensible reason for the journey. 
Others more natural were not wanting. Tlie bride of the 
young Eflja had remained since the wedding at Gwdliar ; 
and it was to show no unchivalrous impatience that the 
Raja himself slionld set fortli to escort her to her new 
home. Besides, Daolat Rao was sick, and it seemed but 
natural to go to offer him the condolence of a near 
relative. Again, liowevcr, were the liopcs entertained 
doomed to be disa])])ointed. Rainchunder Puar returned 
to Dhai, indeed, witli his wife, but without any accession 
of territory. 

Some rearrangement of the stipulations of the treaty 
with the Britisli were made in 1828, 1831, and 1835, but 
as they were of a technical character, not affecting the 
property of tlie country or its good relations with tlie 
Britisli poiver, it seems unnecessary ptirticularly to allude 
to them. Their result may tiuis briefly be stated. Instead 
of a fixed sum for the cession of the district of Bairsia, 
the British agreed to jiay the surplus revenues of that 
district after meeting all its expenses. But in 1832 an 
event occurred which reproduced disorder and rapine in 
tlie country. This was the insurrection occasioned by the 
pretensions of a youth who gave himself out to be the 
son of Moniri Rao and graiulson of Jeswunt Rao Puar, 
first Riija of Dhar, killed at the battle of Panipat. 

The insurrection assumed grave proportions from the 
fact that the Bhils, who had been greatly attached to 
Morari Rao, rose iis one man in its favour. Its consc- 
fpicnces were most disastrous, for besides the plundering 
and burning of numerous villages, the insurgents are 
computed to have driven off to tlmir fastnesses and jungles 
no less tlian 3,000 head of cattle, besides other booty. In 
at last invokiii|:r the aid of the British to quell these out- 
rages, tlie minister ot Dhilr, Bapii Ragonath, stated that 
all the villages were deserted and that the country would 
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be lost unless sometliing were done at once. Tlie British 
first mediated, but mediation having proved fruitless, 
they interfered. Finally the leader of the insurrection, 
Ijchet Eao, and his followers, agreed to submit their 
claims to the arbitration of the British. The evidence 
adduced being greatly in favour of the claim to parentage 
urged by tJehet K;io, and the grievances of tlie Bhils 
having been substantiated, it was decided that a main- 
tenance allowance for life of 200 rupees per mensem should 
be assigned to tichet Eao, on condition that he shordd 
desist from his pretensions and re.store the cattle and other 
booty cari’ied olf during the insurrection. The griev- 
ances complained of by the Bhils were at the same time 
redressed. 

Eaja Eamcliunder Eao Piiar died in October 1833, 
after a sliort illness of eleven daj's. lie had not quite 
attained the age of twenty -i'oui’. He left no male issue, 
and but one daughter. Agreeably to the Hindu custom, 
therefore, his wiclow, Unpiira Bai, adopted the son ot one 
of the nearest relatives of the family of Jeswunt Ihio Fuar, 
of Midtiin — a desceiulant of I'daji Euar, before referred 
to. The adoption having received the sanction of the 
British Government, the young Eaja, by name Mvilhar 
Jhio Euar, was installed in the month of April following. 
He v/as about eleven years old at the time. His name on 
liis accession w'as changed to Jeswunt Eao. It w’as less 
than tw'o years after the accession of this prince that 
Siudhia resumed ])ossession of the district of Dektan, 
which had formed the dow'er of the wife ot the late Efija. 
He did not, however, hold it long, llis generals fell out 
amongst themselves, and the local authorities of Hhar 
seized tliat opportunity to recover it. To make assui’ancc 
doubly sure for the Aiture, the Dhar minister requested 
the British to hold and manage the province, paying to 
Hhar the surplus levenues. This request was complied 
with. 

The able minister tvho had so long conducted the 
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^‘1^’*’ alTairs of tlie State, Bapu liagoiiatl), died in ] 830. He 
■ — — — was succeeded by his third son, a man of excellent 
character. The following year the young Iiaja Avas 
allianced to Nana Bai, daugliter of tlie Batel of Tankwa, 
a A'illage in the 1-iina territory. Tlie marriage took place 
later, bnt no is,sue proceeded from it. 

Nothing occurred to disturb tlie tranquillity of the 
country till 1857. In that year the two events happened 
of which the good ell'ects of one Avould seem to have 
neutralised the evil effei'ts of the other. The first was 
the dc'ath of tlie Baja, to lie succeeded liy a minor. Ins 
half brother, Anund Ihio ; I he second, that, the State took 
advantage of the mutiny to rebel against the British. 
The rebellion was crushed, and the State was confiscated. 
Various causes, however, contributed to induce the British 
Government to take a lenient view of the outbreak — one 
of these being, I believe, the minority of thelhija at the 
time of ils occurrence. The country was, therefore, j-e- 
stored as an act of grace, but retained under British 
managi'inent until the young Baj!i should . attain his 
majority. The only piinislinient inllic.ted was the ex- 
cision of the district of Bai rsia — which had for years been 
under British management — from Dhar, and its transfer 
to the Begum of Bhopal. 

Anund Bao Puar attained his majority in 1803, but 
the Government was deterred from making over to him 
the management of the country by the reports of the 
local political agents as to his unlitness to undertake so 
grave a responsibility. But in August 1804, the Viceroy, 
Sir John Lawrence, determined to give him a fair trial, 
and on October 1 the administration was made over to 
the young prince. Certain conditions, however, accom- 
panied the transfer. Anund Biio Buar agreed 4o main- 
tain the then existing system of management ; to respect 
all leases and engagements until the expiration of the term 
of settlement ; to be guided in the choice of a prime 
minister by the advice of the Go\ ernor-Generars agent ; 
to maiiuain (he revenue arrangemeiils as regards roads ; 
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to alienate no territory or reversion to any of the iiQigh- 
I)ourin£]j chiefs without tlie concurrence of the agent, and • ■ 
to keep the Dhar fort in its existing condition. 

Bound by a promise to fultil these sti\)ulations, it was 
necessary only to keep it to maintain peace and order, 
and to ensure contentment amongst the people. 

Tlie Ihija of Dhar has received a sunnud granting to 
him the right of adojition. He receives a salute of fifteen 
guns. 


CHAPTER 


nKW.vs. 


Akka.— ‘'.56 sq. miU'S. Popi:i.atio.\-— 2r),000. 

IlKVKNi K— 4,2r),000 rupees. 

I.v my ac(‘Ount of the principality of Dhar, I stated 
that the Sambaji Patel left one son, Kvislmaji, that he left ■ 
three sons, Babaji, Ryajgand Kernji, and tliat Babaji had 
two, Sambaji and Kaliiji, distinguished military leaders 
uialcr the Raja Sahii. I have also shown that the Puars 
of Dhar were descended from Sambaji. I have now to 
relate how the descendants of his brother Rahiji also 
feiuKlcd a state wliich still lives. Kaluji liad four sons, 
Ivrishnaji, Tukaji, Jiwaji, and Manaji. Of these, the secoiid 
and tliird, Tiikaji and Jiwaji, accompanied Baji Rao 
I’eshwa into Mfihva in 1725-26. In the subsequent 
division of that province they were assigned the districts 
of Dewi'is, Sarungpiir, Aldt, and others, yielding a 
nominal revenue of 2,42,900 rupees, but subject to a 
yearly payment of 26,000 rupees to several Grasia chiefs. 
To this was added an assignment of the tribute of certain 
districts to tlie amount of 78,922 rupees, and at a later 
date, the jirovincc of Hamcrjnir, in Bundelkliand, and 
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of Kandoba, in tlie Dusib. Tlieae, however, they did 
— not very long retain. 

The constitulion of Dewas is peculiar. Originally 
assigned to the two brothers, Tukaji and Jiwaji Puai% a 
disagrcjeinent between them caused a division of the 
territoiy. Their descendants, however, agreed to revert 
to the oiiginal union of power and authority. And so it 
has since continued. The two Eiijas are equal in rank 
and pretensions, and share equally in all receipts. ‘ An 
inquiry was made, writes Sir John Malcolm, ‘ into their 
exact relations to ascertain how they were to be treated 
in points of form and cei’emony. It was exqilained by 
one of their officers saying with a smile, “ If a lime is 
presented by a villager, it must be cut into two equal 
parts and divided between our two Eajas.” It was easily 
louud, continues Malcolm, ‘ that though their chiefs were 
on good terms, their principal servants often came in 
collision, and in making arrangements for their future 
welfare, a primary object was to induce them to appoint 
one minister, lo this they agreed, and the, nomina- 
tion of a respectable old servant of the family to this 
office, has tended greatly to the improvement of their 
territories.’ 

Ihc immediiite successors of Tiikaji and Jiwaji Puar 
pa.ssed through troublous times. Unhappily for them, 
more so still ior their subjects, their principality lay in the 
most distracted part of Central India. Unable to maintain 
any foiee they were alternately plundered and oppressed, 
not only by Sindhia and Holkar, but by the Pindari 
chiefs, and indeed by every freebooter of the day. ’ In 
this v'ay tlK;y lost the outlying districts of Ilamerpur 
and Kandapa. At one lime, indeed, their district of 
Sarungpur was seized by Sindhia, and only I’estored after 
the conclusion of the Pindari war (1817-19). The 
wonder is, that, living in such an age, and under such 
conditions, they Avere allowed to retain even the smallest 
portion of their dominions. 
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Tiikaji Puar left no children. He adopted his graiid- 
nephew, Krishnaji, grandson of his eldest brother of that 
name. Krishnaji dying likeAvise without male offspring, 
adopted his nephew, Tiikaji, son of liis brother Eanoji. 
Tiikaji died in 1824, and was in his turn succeeded by 
an adopted son, Eiikmanund Esio, commonly known as 
Kluiseh Sahib. He died in 1860, and Krishnaji Eao, 
wliom he had adopted, w^as recognised as his successor. 
He was a minor, and Avas not iiiA'ested Avith full poAvers 
till March 23, 1867. 

It is a curious though by no means a rare fact in 
connection with the native dynasties of India, that in this 
branch of the family, not one single instance occurs of its 
rejiresentatives having been succeeded by a son naturally 
begotten. In every instance the heir has been adopted. 

The other founder of the State. Jiwaji Puar, left two 
sons — Sudasio, Avhose line became extinct Avilh the death 
of his son, Eukma, and Anund Eao. This jirince Avas 
succeeded by his son Hybut Eao. Hybut, dying childlc.ss, 
adopted Nilkant Eao, grandson of Manaji, the youngest 
son of Killoji, founder of the family. Nilkant Eao, on 
adoption, assumed the name of Anund Eao, but dying 
Avithoutmale issue in 1837, Avas succeeded by his adopted 
son, Hybut Eiio. This pi'ince adopted a son in 1858, on 
the understanding that his claims should give Avay to those 
of a legitimate son in the event of his being blessed Avith 
offspring. • This occurred iu December 1860. On the 
death of Hybut Ihio, nearly four years later (Maj^ 12, 
1864), this son, called Narain Eao Puar, Avas recognised 
as his ^successor. The State Avas managed during the 
minority of the tAvo Eajas by the Kamdar, Govind Eiio 
Eamchunder, subject to the geneial control and super- 
vision of the agent to the Governor-General. This state 
of things lasted till March 23, 1867, Avhen the represen- 
tative of the elder branch, Krishnaji Eao Puar, having 
attained his majority, was, as I have already stated, in- 
vested Avith full poAvers. 
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Like the cognate principality of Lluir, Dewas owes 
its present state of comparative prosperity to tlie inter- 
ference ot the Jlritish in 1818. Still bleetling from the 
exactions of Sindhia, llolkar, and tlie Pindaris, it was 
then taken under British jirotcction. Sindliia was forced 
to restore its native district of S;irimg[)iir ; tlie two 
Biljas were recognised as, in every res])ect, rulers of 
their possessions, consisting of tlie districts of Dcwfis, 
i\h')t, Sarungpiir, Giirgucliah, Bingnaod, Baghaod ; tliey 
Ai'cre also recognised as being entitled to a share of 
the collections, amounting to seven per cent., of the 
third parts of the province of Sandarsi, and an equal 
share of the collection of the province of Diingelah. 
Subsequently, in 1828, the outlying district of Bagliaod, 
too distant to be pro[)erly controlled, was taken under 
British management, the Ihijas being entitled to the sur- 
plus revenues. 

Subsequently to the arrangements thus made in 1818 
Aviih the British, the peace of l)ew;is has been but little 
disturbed. It is true that some of their dependants, 
notalily the Tluikur of Bagughur, endeavoured for 
some time to parade an ad’ected independence, either 
by Avithholding the tribute due to the Itfijiis, or liy 
engaging in acts of plunder and I'obbery. Hut these 
lawless acts came to a crisis in 1834 liy the inqirison- 
ment of the Thaknr, caught in an act of daring robbery. 
Since that time similar depredations have become rare. 

Both Eajas of Dewas rendered good service in 1857. 
On March 11th, 1802. a sunnud was transmitted to them 
conveying the right of ado[)tion. 
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Aiii:a — 872 sq. inilos. Pori latiox — 80,450. 

]\i:yenui: — 0,5 ">,240 rnpoes. 

Tjik State of Jaorji was foundoil Uy Gafni- Kliaii, brotlier- 
in-law of the famous Amir Khan, the sketch of whose 
life is recorded under the lie iding of Touk, in the States 
of liaj])utana. 

Gafiir Khan would appear to have been born in 
Iiohilkhand, of Afghfin parents, in the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century. He joined Amir Khan when that 
leader took service under ITolkar in 1798, distinguished 
himself by his capacity for afliiirs, and when Jeswant Kao 
l;)ccame insane in 1808 was nominatc'd by Amir Khan, of 
whom he had become the brother-in-law, a member of 
the regency formed for administering the atlairs of Imhir. 
Of this regency Tulsa Bai, the mistn'ss of tlie late Kaja, 
was the nominal head. Of the conduct of such an ad- 
ministriition, Grant Dull' records the Ibllowing judg- 
ment : — There was no regular collection of revenue ; 
the government had not the [)ower of reducing its army ; 
and the linances of the state, even under the most skilful 
management, were inadequate to the siipjjort of the 

establishments The government, it such it may 

be designated, was alternately swayed by two factions, 
tlu! Marlnitiis and the Pathans, which were; constantly in- 
triguin'-' against eadi other, and nothing could e.vcced 
the state of anarchy which prevailed thi'oughout the 
(•(Uintry. At tlie coiu't, briljery, executions, and mur- 
ders ; in tlie provinces violence, rapine, and bloodshed.’ 

It need scarcely be stated that of the rival factions 
Gafur Khan led the Pathans. Thenceforward he was. 
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II alternately the accomplice and the opponent of the dark 
nitngues whicli characterised the career of Tiilsa Jlaid 
In one of the moments of the ascendency of the Marlaitii 
party, Gafur Khan retreated with the troops devoted to 
nm to Kloni, the lands of wliich had l)een assi<>n(;d (o 
liim and there began not only to exact conti'ibutionsJ)iit 
to j)Jimder neighbonrmg districts as well. Tlie MaiJalfl 
party sent a force against him, but GafiirKluin was joined 
by ins brother-in-law, wlio, after a contest lasting over 
litteen days, forced the enemy t(^ retire. The Patlnin i)ar(v 
then regained tlie as.‘endency. Amir Klian returned to 
vajputana, and Gafnr Khan assumed tlie position of 
protector of tlie infant sovereign, Miilhar Ibio. Still in- 
trigue succeeded intrigue, until at last Gafiir Khan incited 
the movement upon the town of Gungrao, wl,i<-h forced 
iulsa Bai to take flight, and brought matters to a crisis. 
He finally concluded the long contest by assuring him-elf 
on the eve of the battle of Mehidjn'.r, of the person of the’ 

_ }oung Kaja, and by consigning Tiilsa Bai to death.'-^ 

The next day Gafiir Khan and the army of blolkar 
vvcrc completely defeated at Mehidjnir. But by the 

(January G, 

C 8) Gafur Khan was guaranteed the districts of the 
Sujit, Mulhargurh, Taul, Mundiiol, Jaorii, and Bu- 
rode; likewise the tribute of Piplaoda, and the cus- 

descent of those districts to his heirs on the condition of 
ills maintainiiig m (>onstant readiness for foreign service 
a body of six hundred horse ; ‘ and further tliat this quota 
of ti oops shall be hereafter increased in proportion to the- 
increasing revenue of the districts granted to him.’^ 

It IS true that Amir Kliaii himself claimed the lands 
.US gi-amed to Gafur Kl.an, o>, the grot, ml that the latter 
.,<1 acted Oiily as his agent in the matter, and that lie 
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was entitled to them by virtue of his engagements with 
the Britisli Government. But it was proved upon inquiry 
that Gafiir Khan held them on his own account as a 
member of Holkar’s administration, and that his real 
dependence on Amir Khan, though the origin of liis in- 
fluence at that court, had ceased before the war of 1817. 
Amir Khan’s claim was therefore rejected.^ 

Such was the origin of the principality of Jtiora — 
tlie successful audacity of an adventurer of Afghan de- 
scent, his race being as mucli a foreign race in the eyes 
of the aboriginal inliabitants as is that of the British. 

Gafur Khan survived the treaty of Mundisur but 
seven years. Tie was succeeded in 1825 by his son, 
Nawab Ghous Mahomed Khan, then only two years old. 
The arrangements for the management of tlie state were 
made by the British Government, but as Jjiorji was nomi- 
nally a. fief of the Holkar state, though really independent 
of it, the investiture of the young Nawaib was made in 
the name of Mulhar Ihio Ilolkar, to wlioni a nuzzerana 
of two lakhs of rupees was presented, with the approval 
of tlie British Government. The elder widow of Gafur 
Ivhan was nominated guardian, her son-in-law, Jehan- 
gir Ivhan, was appointed her agent ; and they were re- 
quired to keep open accounts of the State revenues for 
the inspection of the Governor-General’s agent at Indiir. 
Two years later, in consequence of gross mismanagement 
and neglect of the agent’s advice, the Begum was removed 
from the guardianship. It was also decided that, in the 
event of Ghous Mahomed’s death, the male relatives of 
Gafiir Khan should succeed, in [ireferem^e to those in the 
female line.^ 

In the year 1825 the arrangements of the treaty of 
Mundisur were modified so as to fix the quota of troops 
to be maintained by the Kawab of Jiioni, at 500 horse, 
500 foot, and two guns. But in 1842 the contingent 
furnished liy Jiiora was amalgamated with that furnished 
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lART Holkar and Duwas, and in lieu a money payment Avas 
— — required. This was sliglitly reduced in 1859, in reward 
lor the services of Nawab Ghous Maliomed during the 
mutinies.' ° 

Ghous Maliomed died on April 29, 18(15, leavino- 
a son, Mahomed Ishmael Khan, eleven years of ag(N 
Immediately, upon the recommendation of the Governor- 
General’s agent, a council of regency was nominated, con- 
sisting of Huzrut Nnr Khan, the Kamdar, or general 
manager, of the late Kaivab ; two members of the family, 
and the ividow, — mother of Mahomed Ishmael. This 
lady, however, died two days after her husband, and it 
was found that the single association of the Kdmdar with 
the members of die family would simply serve to revive 
old family dissensions. It was decided then to maintain 
the fiction by which Jaora was regarded as a fief of 
the Holkar family. yVccordingly the Governor-Generars 
agent ivas instructed to cause tlie investiture of the young 
chief to take place under the authority of the British 
. Government, but in the name of the MiihiiiVija Holkar, 
to whom two lakhs of rupees were to be ])resented as the 
offering due to a suzerain on succession. But meanwliile, 
other complications arose. The chief wife of the late 
Xawab, then absent on a vi.sit to her half-brother, the 
AaAvab of Tonk, claimed the throne for herself Her 
half-biother, the Kawab of Tonk, demamled it also for 
himself, basing his claims on those preferred by Amir 
Khan in 1818, and rejected by the Briti.sh Government 
nnd on the statement that the son of the late Nawfib’ 
Mahomed Ishniai:! Klian, was illegitimate. 

These claims were considered by the Government of 


' Tlie service.s of ilie Nawtib of 
Jaova during flie muliriic.s wore by 
JT iiioaiis iiiconsidorablQ. It whs 
Hiainly owiii^r m Hut 

JHitisli (Tovenmiejrt iivUibtGd 

lor correct iiiformutioH in higr' klmn 
one important conjuncture. It was 
the Nuwab who made llie Governor- 


Geueral’s agent, the late Sir Henry 
Durand, aware of the. understanding* 
between Ilolkar’s troops and the in- 
surgents,- and when Sir II. Durand 
took tlie field the Nawab of Jaorji 
was the only chief who boldly and 
promptly Joined him in his camp. 
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India, and by it after due investigation were rejected, cii, 
Accordingly tlie investiture took place in the manner • — 
directed, the khillut, or lionorary'^ dress, being bestowed 
in the name of the Britisli Government. 

The administration of Jaora was conducted dnriim 
the minority of the yaiung cliief by tlie Kanidar, subject 
to the supervision of the political ofiicer on the sjiot. 

Ikit this arrangement (leased on the Nawab attaining his 
majority in 1872 . 

The Nawab of Jaora received a sunnnd from the 
Governor-General in 1862 , guaranteeing the succession to 
his State according to Maliomedan law, in tlie event of 
the failure of natural heirs. lie is entitled to a salute of 
thirteen guns. 
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CHAPTER I. 

BEWA. 

Area — 12,723 sq. miles. Population— 1,280,000. 

Kkvenuk— A l)OUt 22,50,000 rupees. 

FART Tins principalitj is boimdcd on tile north l)y the districts 
' ’ ' Alluhubad and Mirzapur ; on the north-east by 

Mirzapiir ; on the south-east by Korea ; on the south by 
Saugor, and on the west by a portion of the central 
provinces and Bundelkhand. 

Eewa would appear to have formed part of the 
micient kingdom of Kalinger, and to have been severed 
from it and nominally annexed to Allaluibad during the 
reign of Aurangzib. The sovereignty over it of the 
Mogul empire, however, was apparently limited to the 
exaction of tribute. It is inhabited by a race called 
Bhagelas. On the disruption of the Mogul empire, the 
Bhagela chief who is said to have been a descendant of 

Sid Rai Jai Sindi, famous in the twelfth century gained 

a fpiasi-independence under the nominal suzerainty *of the 
Peshwa. The events AVhich led to the treaty of Rassein*. 
(1802—3), and that ti’caty itself, fieed the chief even from 
that noVninal suzerainty. Then it was that the British 
Government made to him overtures to extend to him its 
IM'otection. Thinking probably he could stand his ground 
without such protection, the chief, known as Rhja Jai 
Singh Deo, refused it. And certainly, his dominions being 
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roinoved from the highway of liostilities, he for some 
years [)lumed himself upon his prudence. But, in 1812, 
lie went a step beyond keeping aloof. In the course of 
that year a bod}'^ of Pindaris, bent on plunder, were 
aided and abetted by Raja Jai Singh Deo, in a marauding 
incursion into the British district of Mirzapur. The 
complicity of the Rija in this act of hostility having been 
established to the satisfaction of the British Government, 
he was called upon to accede to a treaty, by whicli, whilst 
the British Government acknowledged his rank and title 
as Raja of Rewa, and bound itself to friendship and pro- 
tection towards him, he was required to refer all disputes 
between himself and neighbouring chiefs to the arbitra- 
tion of the British Government, and to permit British 
troops to be marched through, or stationed within, his 
territories. The Raja was bound likewise to deliver up 
enemies, rebels, raid criminals who might be found 
tlicrein. 

Rajii Jai Singh Deo did sign this treaty, but he did 
not kcej) it. On the contrary, he seized the first oppor- 
tunity of the passage of a body of British sepoys through 
his teriitories to attack them . (1813). Ife attempted 
likewise to reduce them by starvation. In both these 
attempts lie failed, but the act of aggression was palpable. 
Such conduct called for tjie display of military force. 
Troops were accordingly sent into his country. Their 
appearance was sufficient. The Raji'i made no defence, 
expressed contrition, and submitted unconditionally. The 
result was the conclusion Of a second treaty (June 
1813), whereby the Riija bound himself to engage in no 
correspondence of a political nature with any foreign 
State ; to receive a news-writer or other agent ; to permit 
the establishment of postal arraligements throughout his 
country, and to punish or aid in punishing certain large 
landowners who had evinced a contumacious or* hostile 
spirit towards the British Government. 

This treaty, too, was agreed to by the Raja, but 
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having imbibed the idea tliat its provisions were only 
binding upon himself personally, he abdicated in favour 
of his son, Bishnath Singh, before any of them could be 
put into execution. But this finesse did not succeed. 
The British Government called upon Bishaath Singh to 
execute an instrument biiKling himself to abide by the 
terms of the treaties negotiated with his father. Bishnatli 
was most unwilling to do this, and it was only after having 
exhausted evasion that he <’omplied. 

By a third treaty, made in 1814 witli the Eaja, the 
British Government restored to him certain lands which 
had previously been forfeited, and renounced the right to 
interfere between him and his feudatories. 

Nothing of moment occurred during the following 
twenty years. In 18o4 Baja Bishnath Singh died, and 
was succeeded by his son Bagraj Singh, who, according 
to the native annals, is the thirty-second in order of 
succession. In 1847, this prince abolished sati through- 
out his dominions. ' In 1857 he rendered good and 
faithful services. For the.se he was rewarded by tlie 
grant of two districts in sovereignty. 

The riglit of adoption has been granted to the Baja of 
Eewii! In October 1864, he was invested by the Viceroy 
with the Order of the Star of India. 

In the following yeiu' gangs of robbei s from his do- 
minions ])lundered the adjoining districts, but the Baja, 
warned by the British Government, succeeded in repress- 
ing and capturing them. 

The Eajii of Eewa is entitled to a sakite of seventeen 


guns. 
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Area — 2,160 sq. miles. Population — 200,000. 

Revenue — A bout ♦>,50,000 rupees. 

Tins principality, lying south-east of Agra, and north of 
Saugor, ranks first among tlie States of Bundelkhand as 
being the only State in tliat province which was never 
held in subjection by tlie Peshwa. It is said that when 
the Eaja presented a nuzzer to tlie Governor-General in 
1818, he reinai'ked that it was the first time that the 
family had acknowledged the supremacy of any other 
power. 

Tlie chronicles of the house of Tehri exhibit, accord- 
ing to its legendary annals, seventy-tifo generations, from 
the first Eiija, the celestial Eamchunder, who reigned at 
Ayodhia (Oudli). Ho was succeeded by his second 
son, Ankush, from whom Gungrakh, who founded some 
splendid temples at Gaya, in Behar, is sixteenth in lineal 
descent. The twentieth Eaja, Buldc'o Eakh, founded 
those at Pryiig, or Allahabad, and his son, Indradmun, 
built the celebrated temples of Juggernath. It is from 
Eant Singh, the second .son of the thirty-second Eaja, 
that the Burgiizur Eajpiits derive their origin. Tlie 
thirty-fourth Eaja, Kurmshya, conquered the province 
of Banaras. Kemkurn, the second son of the forty-sixth 
Eaja,, having, says the chronicle, performed some religious 
austerities on the summit of Hinda-Chul, succeeded in 
propitiating the tutelary goddess of the mountain. He 
was about to sacrifice himself, but suddenly, when in the 
very act, the goddess appeared in all her glory, and a drop 
of blood having fallen from the wound which he had 
inflicted on himself, slie conveyed to it a portioi.i of the 
water of immortality, and it assumed the form of a child, 
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afterwards the famous Bir Singh, who called his people 
Bundelas, from Blind, a drop. He soon acquired a 
dominion, and ruled his people with justice. The sixtieth 
Baji, Purtab Eiidra, having founded the city of tircha, 
entrusted'the government to his son while .absent on an 
expedition, from whicli lie never returned. Mudhukur, 
proverbial for his justice, jiower, and cJiarity, was the 
sixty-second Eaja ; he reigned in the time of Akbar. 
Ilis eldest son, llamtisa, was appointed to the government 
of Ayodhia, while the younger son, Nursingh Deo, was 
confirmed by Jehangir in flrcha, and the district of 
Clianderi was given to Eainilsa to reconcile him to the 
loss of an hereditary demesne. Nursingli Dtai had twelve 
sous ; the third, Pahar Bingh, accompanied, at a later 
period, Aurangzib t'o Aurangiibad, and founded suburb 
which now bears his name. With Ithagwau Das, the 
fourth son, originated- the tribe of Kui'ers. The sixty- 
eighth prince was Champut Eae. In consequence of his 
refusal to pay tribute to Shah Jehan, Bundelkhand was 
twice invaded by the imperial armies, and the country 
became a prey to licence and anarchy. But tjfcha was 
not taken, the Eiija did not submit, and the retiring army 
Avas harassed almost to annihilation by the Bundelas. 
.Champut Eae afterwards joined Aurangzib against his 
brother Dara ; his son, Chiitter Sal, then tliirteen yeai’s 
old, being placed in the van of the array.' To the know- 
ledge possessed by these" princes, father and. son, of the 
passes through the country and across the Jamna the 
success of Aurangzib lias been ascribed. The emperor, 
lioweVer, as was his Avont, forgot these services, for, after 
the death of Champut Eae, -lie sent an army into Bundel- 
khand and endeavoured forcibly to convert the inhabit- 
ants to the Mahomedan fiiith. Tlic sou, Chutter Sal, Avas at 
that time serving in the Dekhan, under the orders of Eaja 
Jai Singh, of Jaipur. He had formed, then, the acquaint- 
ance of the renowned Sivaji, against whom ho AvaS acting 
in the fi<‘ld. At one of their iutervicAVs, Sivaji forcibly 
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roniincled Clintter Sal of liis duty to his I'cligion aud his 
country. Then, girding a sword on his loins, and com- 
mending him to the goddess Ehawam', he urged liirn to 
return to his country and achieve its independence. Hy 
followed that advice, and after the. deatli of AuKuigzib, 
expelled the' invaders, and conquered h greaP part of 
Eundelkhand. 

Such is the legendary history.' It would appear 
certain, however, that tlui territory conquered' l)y Chuttcr 
Sal included Datia, Samptar, Jhansi, and a part of Eewii. 
After his death, l)ati;l became ji separate principality 
under a prince of the .same family; whilst the portion of 
his territory which subsequently coiistifutcd tla; State of 
Jhairsi, was beciucathcd l)y hiiu to the Pesliwa Baji Ih'io 
in 1735. The independence of the portion called Tehii, 
with tlrchah for its capital, was never tlu'eatened. But the 
eirect of these severances wa.s. great. Tlie revenues of 
Chutter Sal, after he had achieved the independence of 
Bundclkhand generally, were estimated at 20,000,000 
rupees ; in 1837 the revenues of Tehri had dwindled 
down to 000,000 ; and they are l)elicn ed since to ha\ e 
decreased. 

£ 

The first communications between the Baja of Telui 
and the British power occurred in 1809, Avhen the Bajii 
solicited to be admitted amongst the number of jirotected 
allies of the Briti.slqpn terms similar to tliose which had 
been concluded with the.Bundela Eajas who Jiad been 
granted Britisli protection by the .terms of the treaty of 
Bassein. Apparently, however, the policy of totally . 
abstaining from all iuterference in the afliiirs of native 
states introduced by Lord Cprnwallis, and adhered to by 
his immediate successors, prevented the.entertainment of 
his request. But events were too strong for the devotees 
of tliat policy. The incursion of the Piiidiiris into 
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^iiL^ Mirzapuv in 1812,’ to wliicli I have alludett in tlie prc- 
— ' ceding chaptei', showed' the British Government tlie 

advantage that would accrue to it by adopting a policy of 
conciliation and protection towards the independent Eajas 
ot Bundelkhand. A treaty Avas thereupon negotiated and 
concluded With Bikranuijit Molunder, Etija of tli'chah, 
by Avhich ths liaja Avas admitted among tlie number of 
the allies of the|British ; his territory, Avithout payment 
of tribute, Avas ^lafanteed to him and his successors, and 
the British protection assured to them. On the other 
hand, the lEija bouikl himself to refer disagreements, 
claims, and, causes of dispute with foreign powers and 
otlier chiefs to the arbitration of the British ; to defend 
the roads and passes of his country against predatory 
• bodies attempting to enter the British territories ; and to 
alloAv the British Govei’nmont to send its troops through, 
or to station them Avithin, his dominions. 

When, four years and a half latbr, the Marquis of 
Hastings passed through Tehri Avith a portion of the 
army that Avas to act against tlie Pindaris, Eaja Bik- 
raniajit presented his nuzzer in token' of fealty. . It Avas 
upon this occasion he remarked that it was the first time 
a Eaja of tJrchah had ever acknowledged the supremacy 
‘ of another power. 

Eiija Bikramajit died in the year 1834. His only son, 
Hluirm Pal, had died before him. ' The succession there- 
fore devolved iqion his brother, Tej Bingh. This prince 
died in 1842, ^having previously adopted the son of his 
cousin, Sthjuft Singlj. But another claimant appeared in 
the widoAv of Hhurm Pal, who preferred her right to 
adopt a successor to the S,feate. Serious disturbances 
ensued; and it became necessary for the British authorities 
to make a military demonstration. Finally, the British 
GoA^ernment haAdng recognised SurjunSihgli, and hisclaims 
having been cbnsidered Avell founded by the neighbouring 
chiefs, he Avas preferred, the Eani being appointed to 
act as regent untiLhc shduhUattain his majority. Siirjun 
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Singli, howevfir, lived long enough to assume the reins 
of power, and no longer. On his death his widow was 
permitted, with the advice of the principal Bundela chiefs, 
to adopt a collateral relation of tlie family, Hamir Singh. 
The representatives of tliis prince, who is now about 
twenty-four yCars old, rendered good service in 1857. 
In consideration of this tlie tribute previously .paid by him 
to Jhansi for the district of Tenioli waf remitted. In 
1862 he received a sunuud- conferring upbn him tlie right 
of adoption. 

The Eaja is entitled to a .salute of eleven guns. Sati 
was prohibited in his dominions in 1847. 

<n 

DATIA. 

Ai{ea—8o() sq. miles. PoruLATiox— 120,000. 

Revknuk — 10,00,000 rupees. 

The Ihijas of this State belong to tlie same family as those 
of IJrchah or Tehri. Datia was severed from Tehil, 
about the year 1735 ; but even then it attained only a 
c|uasi*independence, tlie suzerainty of the Peshwa being 
acknowledged. When the Peshwa was forced in 1802-3 
to sign the treaty of Bassein, the States in Bundelkhand 
which acknowledged fealty to him transferred their' 
allegiance to the British Government. Of these Datia 

O 

Avas one. Consequently on March 15,1 804, a treaty was 
entered into with the rulef of the country, BAo E/ija 
Piirichet, on the usual terms on which protection ivas 
accorded. 

The Eap Eaja having evinced his attachment to the 
British interests by zealous co-operation diffing the war 
which terminated in 1817 in the deposition of the PeshAva, 
a tract of land oij the east of the river Sindh Avas added 
to his dominions, and a.neAV treaty, ■making over to him- 
this tract, was signed iTuly 31, 1818. ; 

Eaja Parichet died without issue in 1839, and was 
succeeded by a foundling Avhom he had adopted, named 
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Bejey Bahadur. His claims were opposed' by a collate- 
ral' branch of the late Etijd’s family on the plea of an old 
agreement that in the event of the Eajd dying without 
issue the succession should lie in that branch. But the 
claim was rejected, on the ground that the Britisli 
Government had recognised Bejey Bahadur ; that he was 
governing the comitry fairly ; and that his succession was 
ngreeable to tlie people. 

Bejey Bahadnr died in 1857, leaving an adopted son, 
Bhawani Singh, arid an illegitimate son, Urjun Singh. 
The claims of the former were preferred as being con 
sonant to Hindu law and custom. But Urjiin Singh did 
not acquiesce in this view, and his claims were supported 
by the Eani regent. It became necessary, thercfoi'e, to 
remove him from Datia. Shortly after this the Eani 
regent rose in revolt and seized the fort of Seonda. It 
then became neGe.ssary to employ British troo])s. These 
reduced the fort, and took the garrison prisoners. The 
leading rebels were sentenced to life imprisonment in the 
fort of Chunar, and the Itani was placed under close sur- 
veillance. The claims of the collateral branch of the family 
were again preferred in 1861 and were again rtjected. 

The Eaja is entitled to a salute- of eleven guns. He 
has been granted the right ot adoption. Sati was pro- 
hibited in 1847. 

SAMPTAR. 

AitEA 175 sq. miles. Population - 30,000. 

Riovbnue— About 4,50,000 rupees. 

The small state of Samptar formed part of the Datia ter- 
ritory tiU'abont the year 1762,. when it was separated 
from it under circumstances which have apparently 
evaded all research. Probably',' as Datia acknowledired 
the .suzerainty oftlie Peshwa, and Samptar claims to have 
been always independent, it represents that portion of the 
united territory which took 'advantage of the humiliation 
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of the Marhatas after Panipat, to recover fi-eedoni .and 
assert independence. Certainly it always claimed to be 
independent, and ever regarded the Marhati'is as tlic 
enemy most to be dreaded, d’liis was shown in 1805, 
when, after the defeat of both Sindhia and Ilolkar, tlie 
Paja, Ranjit Singli, pressed to be taken under British 
protection. A draft of an engagement for (hat purpose 
was actually prepared, wlien tlic arrival of Lord Corn- 
wallis entirely altered the policy of the British Govern- 
ment, and Samptar was left out in the cold. Sub- 
sequently to that pei’iod the Itaja made repeated applica- 
tions to be admitted within the pale, but Ids entreaties 
were not acceded to until the middle of 1817. Samptar 
was then com[)rehended in the arrangements m.ade with 
other powers similarly situated. By the treaty made 
with him (November 12, 18'] 7), his po.s-cssions were 
guaionteed to liim, and protection against enemies was 
])iomised, on condition ot liis luruisliing a contingent of 
horse, mid attaching him,self to British interests. Tlie 
body ot horse which the Bajj'i at once furnished was 
attached to the centre division of tlie army, and rendered 
good service. 

Baja Eanjit Singh died in 1827, and was succeeded 
by Ids son Niudiipat. 

Niudupat was only six months old when his father 
died. His mother was ajipointed regent. But as Nin- 
diipat grew up he discovered symptoms akin to un.sound- 
ness ot mind. He married, indeed, and begat cldldren, 
but his mental powers remained conspicuous by tlK‘ir 
absence. As soon as he became of age, then, tlie BiWii, 
with the concurrence of the officials and Tliakurs of the 
state, placed Nindujiat under restraint, and administered 
the affiiirs of the state ostensibly until her eldest son Chut- 
tcr Singh, known as Baja Bahadur, and wlio Avas born 
about 1843, sliould attain his majority. Hut in ISOl, 
Bajii Bahadur, being then twenty-one, complained to the 
political agent that not only had Ids mother excluded 
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him from the government, but tluit she was* squandering 
and mismanaging the resoui'ces of the State. He brouglit 
another charge against her, wliicli need not, however, be 
more particularly alluded to. 

In consequence of this representation, the British 
Government directed that the administration should at 
once be conferred upon Ihija Bahadur. In compliance 
with instructions received this was done, and the insane 
Raja and the Rani were moved to the district of Alma, 
there to receive a fourth of the revenues during their 
natural lives. A council of six was nominated to assist 
the young Raja in his administration. 

The Raja of Bamptar has received the right of adop- 
tion. He is entitled to a salute of eleven guns. 
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BARODAIT, OR THE OOMIXIOXS OF THE OAIKWAK. 

Area — 4,399 yq. milos. Population - 1 , 719 , 400 . 

R KVKNUE —60,00, 000 r u pees . 

The first ineinber of tliis (ainily of whom any mention is chap. 

made in Indian history Wiis Damaji Gaikwar, an officer . 

who had greatly distinguished liimself in tlie military em- 
[)loy of the MarhaUis, especially under the (Command (.)f 
one of the most eminent of the leaders of that i)eople, 

Kluindi llao Dhabari. Damaji died in 1720. He was 
succeeded in his military office and api)ointments by his 
nephew, Pilaji, a man of talent and energy. Pilaj! used 
these qiialities to such advantage that in 1731 he Avas 
raised to the office of Sena Khass Kheyl, or ‘ Commander 
of the sovereign’s tribe,’ under llie governor of Gnjrat. 
lie did not long enjoy his new dignity, for tlie following 
year he was assassinated by the emissaries of AbJii Singli, 
llaja of Jodlipiir, wlio had been nominated by the court 
of Delhi Siibadar of the province. 

Pilaji was succeeded in his offices by Ins son Damaji. 

A circumstance which occui-red sliortly afterwaj'ds led to 
the preferring of a claim by the GailcAvars always lo 
salute with the left hand. It appears that tliei’e was 
some delay in tlie recognition of Damaji Gaikwar. He 
thereupon raised an army to sup[)ort his claims, and 
marched at its head into the Deklian. He was induced 
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by the Ib'ija of Satura, on a solemn promise to accord 
him satisfaction, to disband this army. No sooner, liow- 
cver, liad lie done this than the Peshwa, by the Ihijii’s 
orders, attacked and plundered him. Tliis induced 
Damaji solemnly to swear that he Avould never pay the 
compliment of a salaam with the hand which had been 
[)ledged in that of his [irince with a false oath. 

Damaji did not allow a long time to ela])se before he 
avenged his fathers death. In concert with his uncle, 
Miidhaji Gaikwar, he attacked and took Earodah, which 
thenceforth became the seat of his administration, then 
occupied many of the principal districts in the east of 
Gujrat, and finally, extending his incursions as far as 
Jodhpur, forced the Ih'ija of that country to resign 
Ahmedabad to a deputy in order to proceed to the 
defence of his paternal dominions. Ahmedabad was not 
finally taken till 1755 , when it surrendered to the united 
efforts of Eagonath Ih'io and Di’unaji Giiikwiir. From 
that time tlie authority of the court of Delhi over Gujrat 
cca.sed entirely, and the country was divided between the 
Peshwa and the Gaikwar. 

I have already stated that the Gaikwars were the 
confidential servants of the Dhabari family. Damaji 
Gaikwar was destined to become its successor. Un- 
restrained debauchery had (mtirely unfitted the repre- 
sentative of the Dhabiiri familjg Jeswant Piio, from 
carrying on the duties devolving on the head of a State, 
and some time befoi’c the compiest of Ahmedabad, that 
nobleman had retired befoic the increasing influence of 
the commander of Iris forces. When, then, the division 
of the concjuei’ed lands of Gujnit took jilace, the par- 
tition was made, as I have stated, between the Peshwa 
and the Gaikwar, to the entire exclusion of the Dhabari 
interest. From tlie period of that partition dates the 
rule of the Gaikwar family. 

Diimaji em^iloyed the early period of his rule in con- 
solidating the ten'itories he had thus gained. Ih' was not 
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deaf, however, to the call of his suzerain, and he led his chap. 
troops ill 1761 to the fatal field of Paiiipat. Escaping ■ — — 
from that defeat, he returned to Barodah to nurse the 
resources which had been so terribly tried. But he was 
not destined to remain in peace. Tiie restlessness of the 
ambitious llagoiuith Eao had brought about a rebellion 
against the Pe.shwa, and in this Dam iji Gaikwar was 
induced to take part, lie sent to Ragoiuitli IMo troops 
under the command of his son Gdvind liao. But after a 
campaign, in which no decisive aclion had been fought, 
terms were agreed upon very favourable to tlie Peshwa. 

The Gaikwar was punislied by the imposition of an annual 
payment of 5,25,000 rupees, and by an obligation to 
furnish 3,000 liorse in times of war. He was also coin- 
])clled to pay 2,54,000 I'upees for certain districts whicli 
the Peshwa promised to rastore to liim. 

The same year, 1768, Diimaji Gaikwar died. He left 
four sons: Syaji, an idiot, Govind Ihio, Manaji, and 
Euttoh Singh. Govind llao claimed tlie succe.s.sion, and by 
means of a large nuzzer to the Peshwa and by signing 
the unsigned treaty of 1768 — the purport of whicdi is 
given in the preceding paragraph — succeeded in obtaining 
recognition. His right was not, however, acknowledged 
by his brothers. The youngest, Futteh Singh, proceeded 
in 1771 to Piina, to advocate the rights of his idiot 
brother, Syaji. His arguments were effectual, it being 
the Peshwa’s object to weaken as much as possible the 
power of theGaikwars, and he received the nomination of 
coadjutor to his brother. The terms of the treaty ot 1768 
were likewi.se modified in his favour. By this arrange- 
ment Futteh Singh became virtual ruler. IMoreover, he 
had divined the designs of the I’eshwa, and lie determined 
if possible to bailie them. With this object he sought an 
alliance in 1772, offensive and defensive, with the English. 

To this ])roposa1. however, the Governor* of Bombay 
was not authorisi d to accede, and the idea fell for the 
moment to the ground. A short contract was entered 
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into between the two governments on January 13th in 
the following year, conveying an agreement on the part 
of the British Government to pay to the Gaikwar his 
share of the revenues of Bharoch, which the Briti.sh had 
captured. 

Futteh Singh administered the affiiirs of the country 
for eighteen years. Eleven of these were years of almost 
unceasing hostility in Ihs neiglibourhood. First came the 
wars of the Peshwa, the restless liagonath Eao, and his 
contests with the party that had driven him from his office. 
Then followed the contests between Madhajl Sindliia and 
the English, ending in the convention of Wargaum, fol- 
lowed up by the campaigns of General Goddard. In none 
of these was the Gaikwar a principal, and their details 
scarcely belong to the history of his country. It is 
sufficient to state that on tlie whole Futteb Siiiirh dis- 
played tact and discrimination. For although he at first 
attached himself to the losing cause of Kagonath Eao, 
he had the good sense' in 1780 to unite with the English 
and espouse tlieir side. The result was that the Gaikwar 
emerged in 1782 from these long troubles, witliout any 
loss of territory or jirestige. 

Seven years later, December 81, 1789, Futteh Singh 
dietl from a fall from the upper story of his house. Ilis 
younger brother, Mauiijl, who was on the spot, at once 
assumed charge of the person and government of the 
idiot brother, Syajl. But the second brother, Gdvind 
Eao, who, elbowed out by Futteh Singh, was then residing 
in a village in the neighbourhood of Piina, presented a 
jietition to the Pesliwa, jirayiug to be acknowledged as 
regent of the Gaikwar’s posses-sions. Ilis claim was just, but 
Manaji, by paying a nuzzer of thirty- three lakhs thirteen 
(housand and one rupees, and agreeing to pay up the thirty- 
six lakhs of arrears due by Futteh Singh, was confirmed 
in his usurpation. But Miidhaji Siudhia espoused the 
cause of Gdvind Eao, and procured the reversal of this 
arrangemi lit. Upon this Manaji appealed to the Govern- 
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meiit of Bombay. A compromise was then suggested. 
Tliis was unpalatable to Gbviud Eao. Tlie question, 
however, was suddenly settled by the death of Manaji 
(August 1793). GtWind Ihio thus became undisputed 
resent. He set out to assume this office on December 
19, 1793, having first signed an engagement to pay 
large sums to the Peshwa. From other attempted ex- 
actions he was released by the interference of tlie English. 

A few years after Gbvind Kao G.iikwar had thus as- 
sumed the reins of government we find him engaged in a 
conllict with Aba Sliehikur, the dt*puty-governor of the 
Peshwa’s share of Gujrat, who had made raids into the 
territories of the Giiikwar. Whilst hostilities were in yiro- 
gress the Nawab of Siirat died. The Governor of Bombay 
proceeded at once by orders of the Governor-General to 
Biirat, to assume charge of the government of that city, 
and to arrange for tlie grant to tlie Nawub’s brother and 
heir of an annual pension, on condition of his renouncing 
all pretensions to the exercise of authority. The Governor, 
Mr. Duncan, took advantage then of the arrival of two 
envoys from Gdvind Kao Giiikwar to preter a request that 
the district immediately surrounding Siirat, and known as 
the district of Chourasi, might be added to the grant. 
Gbvind Kiio, hoping to secure the aid of the English 
in his contest witli Abii Sheliikur, readily promised the 
cession, provided the Governor could obtain the sanction 
of the Peshwa, without wliich it would not be valid. Not- 
withstanding tliis, the Governor evaded his request for aid. 
But just at this conjuncture, Gbvind Kiio succeeded in 
taking Ahmedabiid, the capital of his enemy, and with it 
that eiiemy himself. In consequence of this success, the 
Peshwa granted his share of the revenue of Gujrat in 
form to the Barodah government for five years, at five 
lakhs of rupees annually. But before the agreement 
could be executed Gbvind Kao Giiikwar died (September 

1800). 

Gbvind Eao left behind him eleven sons, four of whom 
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were legitimate. lie was succeeded by Ids eldest legiti- 
mate son, Ammd llao. But as lie was a man of weak 
intellect and incapable of ruling, various parties began to 
plot to secure the direction of ])ublic affairs. That headed 
by Kanhoji Eao, the eldest of the illegitimate sons, and 
who, for his turbulent behaviour, had been jilaced in con- 
iinemcnt prior to his father’s death, but had subsequently 
been released, seemed at lirst to take the lead. . Kanhoji 
became fir.st miiuster, then dictator. But the usiu’pation 
was not acquiesced in. A formidable party, headed by 
tlie late prime minister, Eaoji Appaji, went into active 
opposition, and succeeded in wresting the seals of office 
from Kanhoji. Both sides then appealed to the Bombay 
Government to support them in their recourse to arms. 
Each party had formidable adherents. Kaoji was su])- 
ported by his brother Biibiiji, who commanded the 
Gujrat cavalry, and by the seven thousand Arab mer- 
cenaries -who formed the garrison of the town. Kfui- 
hoji, on the other hand, was aided by the courage, 
talent, and enterprise of his father’s first cousin, Mulhar 
Eiio Gaikwar. This chief, believing that siaacss depended 
upon taking an active initiative, attacked the town with 
such vigour as to spread alarm in the highest circles of 
Barodali. 

Then came the Bombay Government’s opportunity. 
The Governor laid early pressed upon the Governor- 
General the jiropricty of interfering efficiently in favour 
of the old prime minister ; but, receiving no rejily, he 
had recourse to the half measure of interfering inefficiently. 
He .sent a small auxiliary force of 1,000 men to the 
siqiport of Eaoji, .under the command of Major Walker. 
This officer received instructions to settle the affiiir 
amicably if possible ; if not, by acting with Babajf. The 
second course was jmrsued. The united forces advanced 
against Mulhar Eao Gaikwar. Mulhar Eao, having, lulled 
his enemies into security by evincing a disposition to re- 
treat, suddenly assailed them, and was only repulsed after 
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he had inflicted a perceptible Ibss. Soon after, it was 
discovered tliat Mulhar Ihio had succeeded in gaining 
over many of Babaji’s troops. Major Walker’s position 
then became critical. He had an open enemy in front of 
him, and he had secret enemies in liis very camp. For- 
tunately for Major Walker, Mulhar Eao’s plans Avere not 
quite ripe, and he had time to send to Bombay for rein- 
forcements. These arrived on April 29, 1801. The next 
day Mulhar Eao’s camp was attaciked, and after a desperate 
resistance and suffering severe loss, was carried. Mulhar 
Ei'io soon afterwards surrendered. He was assigned tlK\ 
town of Neriad and an income of 1,25,000 rupees per 
annum, Avith a ju'omise of increase should lie behave Avell. 
Ivanhoji Avas made ])ri.soner and conlincd in Barodah. Tlie 
terms imposed by the British Avere sucli as marked their 
policy in dealing with native States at that period. The 
GaikAvtir Avas to receive a subsidiary force from the British 
Government, and to code tlic choutld of Surat and the 
district of Cliourasi. A jirivate agreement Avas also made 
Avith the minister, Eaoji Appaji, guaranteeing to him per- 
manently the post of minister, and extending the protec- 
tion of tlie British Government to him, his son, brother, 
nepluiAvs, relations, and friends. A political resident Avas 
•also nominated to the court of the Guikwar. 

But order had not been entirely I’estored. The 
(inances Avere in a state of terrildc confusion. 'I'he Arab 
mercenaries occiqiied a jwisition similar to that, in former 
days, of the janissaries at Constantinople. Some rebels 
remained still in anus. 

The third difficulty vyas first met and solved. The 
first Avas also boldly encountered and Avas in process of 
solution, Avhen it became absolutely necessary to meet the 
second. In fact, the reforms, retrenchments, and fe-or- 
oanisadons going on around them had alarmed these 
mercenaries. Th(?ysaAv^ that unless they struck theyAAOuld 

' A fourth part of the revenue. 
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be swept away. They tliei’cfore confined the Gaikwar, 
permitted Kaidiojl to escape, and entered into negotia- 
tions with Mnlhar Ihio. Vainly did the British Resident 
try to bring them to terms. lie thcretore called in a 
regiment of Europeans to aid the subsidiary force, and 
sent that to assail them in Barodah. After a siege of ten 
days, in which great losses were inflicted on the besieging 
force, they surrendered. Liberal terms were made with 
them, and they agreed to quit the country. 

Kaidiqji was shortly afterwards defeated in a desperate 
encounter at Sanri (February 6), and again near Kaper- 
*wanj a month later, lie then tied to Ujjehi. Finally, in 
1812, he was removed as an incorrigible disturber of 
public order, to Madras. Mnlhar lliio Gaikwar eventually 
died a prisoner at Bombay. 

Amongst the terms made witli the Arab mercenaries 
that which pressed the most heavily on the I'esonrces of 
the State Avas the liquidation of the arrears of i^ay due to 
them. To effect this liquidation it became necessary to 
raise a loan of 41,38,732 rupees. Of this loan the East 
India Conqiany advanced about one-half, and guaranteed 
the remainder to the native bankers who might advance 
it. The debt thus incurred was to be repaid in three 
years, with interest at the rate of 9 per cent. ; in default 
of which certain districts were to be assigned, and their 
revenues collected and a])plicd by the Company to its e.N- 
tinction. JSTo part of this advance having been repaid in 
AjU’il 1805, it became nece.ssary to draw up a definitive 
treaty, which sliould consolidate the stipulations of all 
former engagements. By this treaty (April 21, 1805) the 
subsidiary force,, which had been augmented to 3,000 
men in June 1803, was made permanent, and certain 
territories togetlier rated as yielding 11,70,000 rupees, 
Averc as, signed in perpetual sovereignty to the Company 
to provide for its payment. Otlier lands were also 
assigned, rated at 12,95,000 rupees, for the liquidation of 
the d.; bt due by tlie Gaikwar to the British Government. 


The cession in perpetuity of the districts of Chourusj, 
Knii-a, Surat, and Chi(!k]y was confirmed by this treaty. 

]3ut under such a steadying load of debt, increased 
every year by the higli rate of interest charged on tlie 
loan, the afiairs of the G;iikwar did not progress, and in 
1809, only four yeai's after the conclusion of the last 
treaty, they appeared to be almost inextricably involved. 
It must be admitted that — to state the matter as fairly as 
possible — he had not in the interval been assisted by any 
forbearance on the part of his main creditors. On the 
contrary, in 1807, the British Government, finding that 
the ceded districts did not yield a revenue equal to the 
support of the subsidiary force, forced the Gaikwar(June 
18) to yield more districts, yielding an annual revenue, 
in addition, of 1,70,168 rupees. The Government of 
Bombay, luimindful of the heavy loan pressing upon his 
Highness, oflered, in 1812, to restore him all these ceded 
territories on the payment of a million sterling of money. 
This would have been a remarkably good bargain for the 
British, but it was objected to by the Governor-General. 

The following year a general famine , added greatly to 
the disasters of the country, and rendered the collection 
of revenue dilRcult, the meeting the demands of creditors 
impossible. 

I ha.ve .already alluded to the appointment of a British 
officer as llesident at the court of th.cGaikwar in the year 
1802. The choice of the British Government had fallen 
then upon Major Walker, the .'^ame who hatl been sent to 
support Eaoji Appaji against Mulhar Ihio.' Major Walker 
would fippear to have be en au oflicer of singular capacity 
and prudence. Alter he had succeeded in intiodiuing 
some sort of order in the Barodah councils, he had to re- 
])ort to his Government (1805) that whilst the receipts of 
the Stale amount<‘d to only fifty-fi\ c lakhs ot rupees the 
disbursements reached cighty-two. He received then the 
sanction of the Supieme Government to exercise a more 
inarked and decided interference, with a view to bi'ing 
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jyr atout an equilibrium. This he partially olTected by the 
' ' disbandment of the Arab mercenaries and the obtaining 

of the loans already alluded to. At this period the 
Gaikwar himself, from his natural imbecility, took no 
part in State affairs. Thc.se were administered nominally 

by a council of State under the control of the Eesident 

in reality by the Eesident aided by the advice of the 
members of the council of State. 

Major Walker retired in 1811, to be succeeded by 
Captain, afterwards Sir James Eivett Carnac. Major 
Walkei s talents and industry had accomplished much, 
but much still remained to be done. 

The famine of 1813 tlirew matters back considerably ; 
so much so that tliougli in 1809 Major Walker had cal- 
culated that the debt, which in 1805 amounted to about 
forty-one laklrs, might l)e paid off in live years, it had 
risen in 1810 to fifty-five lakhs! 

Two years prior to that, in 1814, an agreement which 
had existed between the Pesliwa and tlie Gaikwar regard- 
ing the farming of Ahmed/ibad and Kathiwdr, to the 
latter, for 4,50,000 rupees per annum having expired, the 
proposal to renew the agreement was met by counter 
claims pieferred by the Gaikwar for the revenues of 
Bharoch, which the Pesliwa had ceded, without liis con- 
sent, to the British, and fur the jiay of extraordinary 
troops kept u]) for the defence of the Poshwa’s pos- 
sessions in Gujnit. To .settle tlic differences wliicli had 
arisen, the council of State at Barodah de.spatched one of 
iheii meinbeis, Gungadhur Shastry, under the guarantee 
of the British Government, to I'una. Here he was basely 
murdered by an unprincipled favourite of the Peshwa, 
Trimbukji Angria. 'Ihe British, who had guaranteed Ids 
safety, at once interfered. Tliey did so with such effect 
that tlie assas.sin was surrendered, thougli most reluctantly, 
by the Ic.shwa. Unfortunately, however, he managed to 
elude tlie vigilance of his guards, and appeared in the 
field at (he head of a considerable body of men, with the 
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coimte nance and support of the Poshwa. The British 
Government remonstrated, but ineffectually. They then ' — ■ — ■ 
threat ened recourse to arms, and even to surround and 
attack the city of Puna. The troops had actually sur- 
rounded it when the Peshwa gave in, and signed a treaty 
(June 1817) virtually dictateti by tlie Briti.sh llesident, 

Mr. Elphinstone. 

This satisfactory termination of the dispute led to a 
new arrangement with the Gaikwar, bringing him impor- 
tant advantages. By the treaty of Piina, the Peshwa’s 
claims ipxni him as the head of the Marluita confederacy 
were renounced for ever ; his unadjusted pecuniary claims 
were settled for an annual payment of four lakhs of 
I'upees ; the farm of Ahmedalmd was renewed on the 
former terms, but the tribute of Kathiwar was transferred 
to the British Government as ])art of an additional sub- 
sidy, leaving the Peshwa, no ])retext ibr interfering in the 
aflairs of Gujrat. Oii the other hand, by a treaty made 
by the British immediately afterwards with the Gaikwar, 
the subsidiary force was to be increased; all the rights 
the GaikAvtir had acquired by the farm of the PesliAva’s 
territories in Gujraf avci’c cetled to the English ; the 
territories of both governments Avere consolidated by the 
exchange of certain districts, Avhilsl tin; co-0])eratioii ot 
their t]A)ops in time of Avar and the mutual surrender of 
criminals Avere agreed upon. 

Anuud lliio GilikAvar died October 2, 1819. His 
demise had been preceded by that ot his brother, lut- 
teh Singh, Avho during tAVclve years had exercised the 
nominal poAvers of regent, in Avhich he had been suc- 
ceeded by his younger brother, Syaji Ihio. On the death 
of Anund Ihio, Syaji succeeded to the sovereignty, to the 
exclusion of the tAvo sons of his elder brother. 

On the accession of Syaji Eao GaikAvar, the British 
Government did not consider it expedient to continue 
the same absoluti' direction of the internal affairs of the 
Barodah i^oA’crnmeut, which had been autholl^ed m eoU’ 
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T scquenoo of the imbecility of Amiml Mo. But ^vliilst 
It speeihed us a condition of this withdrawal that the 
(mikwar should respect tlie guaranteed allowances of his 
inunsters, the agreements with his tributaries, and tlic 
arrangements with his bankers, it did not withdraw from 
the Besident die power of control. ]hit to irlace the 
l elative conditioirs of the two powers to each other on as 
clear and satisfactory a basis as possible, the Governor of 
Bombay, thc^IIon. Mountstuart Elirhiustone, paid a visit 

"•i i l.eld several conferences 

widi byaji Luo, and Imally both parties agreed to con- 
ditions winch may thus be summarised ; " 

1. That all foreign aflairs were to remain, as before, 

muter the exclusive management of the Britisli Govern- 
ment. 

2. lhat the Gaikwar slionld have the unrestrained 

management of his internal affairs, provided he fulfilled 
tile arrangements, guaranteed by the British Government 
with the bankers. The Lesident, moreover, was to be 
made acquainted with tlic financial jdan of the year; to 
have acixiss to tlie accounts, and to be consulted re<>-ard- 
mg any new plan of large expeiidinire. ” 

f>. Tliat the Gfiikwar should observe sciaipulouslv the 
guarantees of tlie British Government to ministers and 
other iiKlividunls. 

4. That the Gaikwar might choose his own ministers 

on condition of consulting the Lesident before iiominatin..- 
inem. ° 

'’■ Government should retain the 

povrer or ofleiiuo’ advice. 

It M-ould .seem that, jilaced in these leading strinos, it 
would have been ea.sy for Syaji Lao to ruir a strai-d.t 
course But he did not. He fi.iled to pay regularly 
le iiL^talineiihs due oii hi.s debts, wdiicli, even in 1820 
h;jd mercased to upwards of 107 lakhs of rupees, ami 
when, to remedy (he evil thus created, the British Ghvern- 
ment caused, whl, the (hiikwar’s consent, certain districts 
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to be farmed for seven years to respectable bankers under 
regulations whicli would ensure the ryots against oppres- 
sion, Syaji Eao entered upon a line of conduct which 
placed him at direct issue with the Government of Bom- 
bay. Eager to amass a private treasure of his own, he 
had accumulated all the State moneys on wliich he could 
lay hand. To this end lie paid no regard wliatever to 
tlie guarantees tlie Britisli Government liad afforded to 
the State creditors, wliilst lie oppres.scd individuals for 
Avhose protection that Government stood pledged. In 
fact, he openly and directly violated the agreement 
made with Mr. Mountstuart El|)hinstonc in 1820. 

Sir John Malcolm, who had succeeded Mr. Elphin- 
stone as Governor of Bombay, exhausted every effort to 
persuade Syaji Kao GaikAvar to act in a manner more 
conformable Avith his engagements. Nor Avas it until he 
had found advic'e, remonstrance, and threats alike un- 
availing, that he determined to sequestrate such a portion 
of his territories as Avould enable him to provide for tlie 
gradual extinction of the guaranteed debt. This Avas 
done in 1828, and districts yielding a gross revenue of 
twenty-seven lakhs per annum Avere sequestered by the 
Bombay Government. Nor Avas this all. The GaikAvar 
had bound himself to maintain a body of ?),000 effective 
cavalry to co-operate Avith the subsidiary force. The 
treaty gave, indeed, no right to the British Government 
to the services of this cavalry excejit on occasions Avlien 
the subsidiary force should be employed ; but the prac- 
tice had grown up of holding it available for police duty 
in the tributary states. But it Avas not at all in an efficient 
condition, and the British Government only exercised a 
right when in 1830 it called upon the GaikAvar to render 
tAVO-thirds of it lit for service. lie failed to do .so ; Avhere- 
upon the British Government sequestrated lands yielding 
about 13,00,000 rupees to secure funds for the punctual 
payment of the fore e. 

There can be no doubt that these sequestrations, hoAv 
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ever much he might have brought them on iiimself, 
pressed hard on the Gaikwtlr, and when Lord Clare 
visited Barodah in 1832 the subject was discussed in more 
than one interview. Eventually a settlement was ar- 
rived at. The British Government was released by the 
bankers fi'om its gnarantee on their coming to a satisfec- 
tory understanding with the Gaikwar for the adjustment 
of their debts. The bankers were at the' same time 
promised protection against any persecutions which the * 
Gaikwar might subject them to on account of the part 
they had taken in the discussions regarding tlie loan. 
The sequestrated districts, yielding 15,00,000 riqiees, were 
restored to the Giiikwar on his depositing 10,00,000 rupees 
with the British Government to provide for the pay of the 
effective cavalry in case his own payments should fail. 

But Syaji Bao Gaikwar was incorrigilile. After 
tlie visit of Lord Clare? the Briti.sh Government lost no 
opportunity of kindly advi(?e or friendly i-emonstrance to 
induce him to keep his promises. But he was deaf to 
both. E^ay, more, emboldened by impunity, he had the 
audacity to deny the validity of the engagements made 
with the British, and tliis altliough one was his personal 
act, and the others had lieen those of his immediate jire- 
deccssors. The third article of tlie arrangement made in 
1820 with Mr. Elpliinstone, by which he liad agreed to 
observe scrupulously the guarantee of the British Govern- 
ment to ministers and other individuals, was treated as 
non-existent. He went so far at last as to bid defiance 
to all remonstrances. In consequence of this the British 
Government, under orders from England, was forced in 
1837 to retain in deposit collections made by it in certain 
districts under its agency, and due to the Gailovar, to fidfil 
his and its engagements ; and in tlie following year (he dis- 
trict of Nausai'iw'as taken po.s.session of for the same ])urpo.se. 

But all this had no effect on Syaji Ihio Gfukwar. He 
still continued the same course. Aided by his minister, 
^'eniram, he acted as though he were anxious to testify 
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to the Ihitisli . Government his absolute contempt > for 
their advice and Ids indifference to their throats. It ' — 4 — 
would be needless to enumerate the never-endino- causes 

O 

of dissatisfaction he gave to the Biitish Government. He 
kept faith with no one ; and it is hard to say wliicli of 
the two most deserved reprobation, his internal adminis- 
tration or the relations he assumed and the conduct he 
e-xliibited to tlie paramount power. Up to the year J8d!) ^ 


1 T^p to tlie (late of the sequestra-- 
tion ofPitlaod, the following- leading 
demands liad aceumulated, and been 
in vain presst'd against ‘Syaji: — 

1. The dismissal of Venfram 
and the appointment of another min- 
i'lter, to be approved by tlu; British 
Oov(\rnment. 

2. The surrender of Karain B.-io 
A’enkatsh, an (dlicer of the (laikwfir’s 
government, formerly in charge of 
()kamandel, charged with having in- 
stigated certain piracies on British 
vessels, and with having- participated 
in tlie booty. 

Idle ])unishuient of Mahbiihi 
Khan, formerly manager of Amrelli, 
for violating our tributary engage- 
ments in Kathiwar. 

4. A retrospective confirmation 
of a settlement concluded by Mr. 
]llane of the claims of the Chullala 
K alt IS. 

5. The surrender of all persons 
concerned in the murder of Miirejo 
Manik, in Kathiwar. 

(). A settlement of tlio claims of 
Bawa Koinaun, a Kathi chief in 
Kathiwar. 

7. Satisfaction for a robbery (miih- 
mitted in a village of the J.-iii of 
Naonagav, in Kathiwar. 

8.,^ The introduction of a better 
system of administration in Katbi- 
wiir, and a due observance of our 
tributary engagements in that pro- 
vince. 

t). ^Satisfaction for the past, and 
prevention for the ;’nture, of the 
complaiiUs received from British 
authorities in Giijral against the 
Gaik war and his ofih eis, of a sys- 
tematic want of co-operation in mat- 
ters of police. 


10. The surrender of the prison- 

ers captured at Kansipiir, a settle- 
nu'ut of th<‘ complaints and claims 
of Pel tab Singh of Aghiir, and the 
removal of certain obnoxious autbo- 
jiiti(‘s in ebarge of the district of Bi- 
japiir. - 

11. Bepnration for tlie violatioji 
of the guarantee held by Bluisker 
Bao ANdltal. 

12. 'fhat the British r<'presenta- 
tive at Barodah be treated with the 
respect and attention due to his rank 
and station, and that free and unre- 
stricted int<*rcourse be allowed be- 
tweei) him and all persons at Barodah 
with whom he may have occasion to 
comnr.micabu 

These demands were exclusive of 
many others of a pecuniary nature, 
wliich the British had pn'viously 
adjusted by n'sorting to tlie funds 
c<dhu-ted on account of tiibule. 

There also were at tlu^ above 
date, eitlier under investigation, or 
which had been sti, the following 
claims against the Gaikwar : — 

1. Tlie surrender for trial of the 
persons concerned in the murder of 
two coolies of the ]\fahi Kanta, 
and the grant of compensation to the 
families of the dec-eas^'d. 

2, Beparation for the iiifraetinu 
of the guarantee of the British 
Goverimumt, lield by tlu' late Pilaji 
Bao Gaikwar, son of the late Aniind 
Bao Gaikwar. 

o. The case of tlie famil}' of the 
late Subanji, commandant of thf 
fort of Kaira, who as the price of 
surrendering t he fort without oppe- 
.<- 111011 , obtained a provision under our 
guarantee. 

4. Satisfaction for the conduct of 
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nuinbcrless deniamls had been in vain jiressed upon 
Syaji ; time had been given him ; lie liad left them all 
unanswered and neglected. 

buch a state ot things could not be allowed to con- 
tmue very long. It Ava.s determined in 1830 to seciues- 
trate Syaji llilos share ot the district ot Pitlaod, bringing 
in a revenue ot 7,32,000 rupees, as alike a punishment 
for his misconduct and a material mark of the displeasure 
of the sovereign power. He was likewise threatened 
with depo,sition, and with the transfer of his dominions to 
another member of the family. Subsequently to this, a 
furtiier reform of his contingent took place. To this 
T'-ao was also opposed, Avhen suddenly, intlueneed, 
as has been imagined, by the conduct of flic Itritish 
Government in deposing tlie Ihija of Satfira, I'ertab 
Singh (1831)), he tendered his submission and declared 
his readiness to coni|)ly, with one or two exceptions, with 
all the demands made upon him. The district of Pitlaod 
was then restored to him, and tlie sum of 1 0,00,000 
l ujiees deposited with the Briti.sh Government in 1832 
Avas relunded. d'henceforth he was more amenable to 
advice, though it would be difficult to affirm that his in- 
ternal administration im[)roved. 


the (ijiikwar olHcer.s in respect to 
certain persons who coiniuitt<‘d a 
robbery tiltended with murder at 
luijkiit, in KtUliiwar. 

o. Satislaction for the culpable 
conduct of tlie Oaikwtlr’s otlicers in 
-Kathiwar, in conniving at the dis- 
turbances committed during several 
years in tb.at province by a notorious 
outlaw, named Chainraj W alla. 

0. Case of (Jopal Ilao (Janpat 
(biikwar of Sunklnnra. 

7. Salisfaetioii for a robbery 
eoiiimitted by the Gaikwar’s subjeers 
nil the property of certain Hritisli 
otlicers iu the vicinity of Jjarotiah. 

8. Satisfaetion for a robbery com- 
mittod by certain Wagldrs of Oka- 
niandel, at the village of fnknaii, in 
Kaclili. 

t). Mt asui es of prevention against 


olhnulers obtaining an asylum in the 
G a i k w 11 r ’ s t e r r i t o ry . 

All the chief demands were em- 
bodied in a written statement, and 
the Gaikwar was allowed a fixed 
period within whieh to comply with 
them. Cnwilling to push matters 
to extremities, another period was to 
be allowed liim — at the expiration of 
which the revenue of the still se- 
qiKkstrated territory was to be de- 
clared forfeited, and applied to pub- 
lic \vork.s and other useful purposes. 
The written statement of the British 
demands was finally delivered to 
the Gaikwar on October 1, with ex- 
])lieit information of what would 
ensue, if he did not comply. This 
producing no ettect, Pitlao'd was 
tal von p>)S8ossion df by a British 
force on November 1. 
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Syilji -IMo Guikwiu- died on December 19, 1847. lie 
AViis succeeded by his eldest son, Giviiput l\;io. 

The reign of this prince, extending over a short 
period of nine years, was not in itself in any way re- 
niarkable. It was at least nndistingnislicd by any oc- 
currence bringing the Gaikwar liimsell into direct col- 
lision Avith the English. Ganpat Eao Gaikwar, like 
most Oriental rulers born in the purple, cared more 
for sensual pleasures than tlie Avelfare of the people 
enlrusted to his ('arc. In the year of liis demise (1850), 
tlie only act by Avliieli liis rule may be regarded as 
Avorthy 'of notice took place. In that year he ceded to 
the British the lands required for the construction of the 
Bombay and Barodah Baihvay, on condition that lie should 
not sufler by the loss of transit duties. Such losses as 
might be proved Averc to be calculated every yeai, and 
compen.sated year by year. 

Ganpat Ihio Gaikwar died on November 19, ISoO, 
and, leaving no issue, Avas succeeded by his next biothei. 


CIIAl’. 

I. 


Khande Ihio. "i - i i 

Very few months after Khandii ihio GiiikAvar laid 

assumed the direction of ahairs, the storm ot the mutiny 
burst over India. The Gaikwar proved true aod 
loyal In the words of liord Canning, ‘ he idcntilied his 
own cause Avith that of the Briti.sh Government.’ It is 
liiir to add that his power of doing mischief Avas small, 
and his interests were bound up with those of the British, 
for the power of the GaikAvair could never have survive! 
the fall of Britisli rule. For his services he Avas rewarded 

in the manner most agreeable to himscU. 1 he payment 

of 3,0tf,d00 riiiiees annually for the Giijrat Irregular 
Horse was remitted, whilst the power given to him by a 
former treaty to reduce the contingent to l,o00 men was 
cancelled. Tlu' contingent was thus replaced on ' )c loot- 
in.vouAvhich it had been lixed by the treaty ot Ihli, 
■whli the additional provision that it slamld jierioim ouh- 
nary police duties in the tributary districts. 
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As a furtliei’ mark of the satisfaction of the British 
Government a snnnnd was addressed to the Giiikwar, 
dated Marcli 11, 1862, conferring upon iiira the right of 
adoption. In tliis he is designated as Ilis Highness the 
Maliaraja Gaikwar of Barodali. 

Of the internal administration of tlie country bnt little 
can bo advanced in praise. Khande Eao was, especially in 
his late years, a spendthrift, careless of his ])eople, a lover 
of luxury and pomp, and not unamenable to the (diarge 
ot cruelty. In July 1866, the Governor of Bombay, 
Sir Bartle Frere, liad to ‘call him to order’ for having 
directed that an ofleuding sepoy — a man condemned to 
death for conspiracy — .shoidd be trampled to .death by an 
elephant. And, in the following year, the same Govei’iior 
felt it incumbent upon him to disallow the right of the 
Gaikwiir to appoint as his prime minister a man whose 
name had not been previously submitted to the British 
Government for ap|.)roval. 

Khande Ihio died November 28, 1870, and was 
succeeded by his brother, Mulhar Rao. 

The short reign of tins prince has been fraught with 
evil to the jieople of Barodali. The circumstances of his 
previous lite had not been calculated to mould him into 
the form of a good ruler. Negli'cted during his child- 
hood, having received but little education, he wms charged 
ill 1863 with having attempted the life of his brother, 
Khande Rao. In couseijuence of an investigation which 
followed thiit attempt, he was incarcerated as a State 
piTsoiier during the remainder of his brother’s life. On 
the death of his brother in 1870, Mulhar Rao jumped at 
once from a jirison to a throne, having received none of 
the training that would enable him to jierforin .satisfac- 
torily the dutii's of Ids new jiosition. As might have 
been expected under tlie circumstances, lie at once 
idunged into a career of misrule, extravagancey and 
'f" ^neh an extent did his misgovernment extend 
tiiji in 187 ;) the Biitish Government was constrained 
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to appoint a Commission to investigate the complakits 
brought against him. Every branch of his admimstra- 
tion— revenue, political, and Judicial— was then inquired 
into. 

Upon the report of this Commission, Mnlhar luio was 
informed that, unless great improvement should be mani- 
fested by the end of the year 1875, he would ‘ be deposed, 
in the interest of his peo[)le, and for the peace and sci.niit} 
of the empire.’ This warning did not, nnfortimately, 
produce the desired eflcitt. But aii unexpected event 
brought matters to an early crisis. 'lowards the close ot 
the year 1874 an attempt was made at Barodah to poison 
the British llesident, Colonel Bhayre, C.B. Subsequent 
inquiry led the Government of India to suspect tliat the 
Gaikwar himself had instigated the criiniual al tempt. 
Uiioii this the Viceroy issued a ])roclamation, in winch lie 
announced the suspension of tlie Gaikwar from iiower, 
with a view to give him an opportunity of clearing Imn- 
self before a competent Court of Inquiry Iroin the gia\e 
susiiicions attaching to him ; and, in consequence the 
temporary assumption by the British Government of the 
administration ot Barodah. 

A subsequent notification of the Government ot Imaa 
jinblished the charges on which Mnlhar Ihio was to be 
tried. They are as follows : — 

1. Tlie oflence charged against ISIulhar Ihio was that 
he did liy agents and in ])erson hold seciet i ommunu a 
lions for iinproper purposes with some servants em- 
ployed liy Colonel Phayre or attached to the British 

PesideiKW. , , , 

2. ThatMulhalhio gave bribes to such ser\ant.s, 

caused bribes to be given them. 

His luirpose for holding such communications and 
(dving siuh bribes was to use the said servants as spies 
on Colonel Phayre, thereby improperly to obtain nitoi- 
matiou of secrets and to cause injury to Colonel I hayie, 
or remove him l .y means of iioison. 
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4. Tluit, ill liict, ail attempt to poison Colonel Pliayre 
was made by persons instigated thereto by the Gaikwar. 

The Commissioners a])pointed to conduct the iiupiiiy, 
— viz., the Chief Justice of tlie High Court of Calcutta, 
tlie Maluirajiis of Gwaliar and of Jaipur, the Chief Com- 
missioner ot Mysore, Sir Hinkur Itao,^ and a Commissioner 
in the Punjiib have been requested to meet for that ])ur- 
pose February 23, 1875. 

IJio Gaikwar receives a salute of nineteen guns. 
In 1840 sati was proliibited witliin Ids territories ; tlie 
sale of children in 1849, and slavery in 1850. 


CIliVPTEll II. 

kolifapOr. 

Auka— 3,181 sq. milc.s. Population' — 516, loO. 

Peyenue — 10,00,000 nipeos.^ 

The principality of Kolliapur is bounded on the north 
and north-west by Satara ; on the east and south by 
Pelgiion ; and on the west l>y Sawunt-wari and 
Patnagii'i. It is ruled over by the rejiresentative of 
the younger branch of the family which gave birth to 
the famous Sivaji Phonsla. 

According to Marh;it:i tradition, Sivaji claimed 
descent from that branch of the royal lamily of 
Udaipiir Avhich reigned in Donga rpiir. One of the dis- 
inherited sons of the thirteenth ruler of that lamily 
left his father’s house for Hijapur, entered the ser\ ice of 
the king of that phux*, anti was recompensed for his 
services by the grant of the district of Modhul, com- 
prising eighty-four vibages, and the title of Paja. 'This 


* TiV/t? pp. 171, 17'2, 
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man, who was called Siijunsl, had four sons, fronv the 

youngest of whom, Sugajl, Sivaji claims to "be directly • ' 

descended. Sugaji hud one son, Bhosaji. Bhosaji left 
ten sons, the eldest, father of Shahji, fatlier of Sivaji ; 
the tenth, who settled at Khanwata, is the direct pro- 
genitor of the Kolhapur family. 

T-his is not the place in which to enter into a histoiy 
of Sivaji. It will suffice to say that, by tlie exercise 
ot great talents, indefatigable perseverance, matchless 
audacity harassed by no scruple — by the aid of great 
faith in his own mission, and by the spirit wliicli he 
infused into his followers, Sivaji founded an empire 
destined to replace tor a time the already tottering 
edifice of the Moguls. He died on April 5, 1860, 
and was succeeded by his son, Sambaji. This degenerate 
son, after an inglorious reign, chiefly marked by tyranny 
towards his subjects and liy sensual indulgence, was, in 
1094, surprised by the troops of Aurangzib, and cari ied 
captive, with his eldest son, to the canij) of the 
monarch, lie was put to death in the most barbarous 
manner, \vhilst his son, Bivaji, was spared, and Cv.nflded 
to the charge of a daughter of the emperor. By this 
lady his name was changed to Siilui. 

Meainvliilc the younger son, Ihijii, Ihim, had been 
raised to the regency (1005). lie lived, however, only 
•three years, dying in June 1698, and leaving two sons, 

Sivaji and Sambaji, by his two wives, Tara Bai and 
Ihijis Bai. Sivaji succeeded as regent for S;lhu, but 
becoming insane, he wars deposed, and confined, in 170.1, 
by his mother, TYira Bai, avIio tliencefortli, till 1707, 
governed in his name. In that year, howxwer, Sahu waas 
released from confinement, and returned to claim his 
iMlieritance. Ti'irii Bai resisted his pretensions; but in 
1*7 12 the death of Sivaji, and a revolution in favour of 
her stepson, Sambaji, removed her from powder. Thence- 
forth Si'ihu and Sambaji were the rival claimants for the 
power and possessions of their great ancestor. 
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The division between tlie two branches of tlie family 
continued unhealed till 1730. In that year Sambaji was 
surprised, attacked,, and completely defeated by the 
adherents of his cousin. This defeat brought about an 
accommodation (1731) by which Sambaji Avas forced to 
acknowledge .the right of Saliii to the whole of the 
Murlii'ita country, Kolhapur and the territory dependent 
on it excepted. Tins was assigned to himself, with tl\e 
title of Ivaja. 

Sambaji, great-grandson of tlie renowned Sivaji, was 
thus the lirst llaja of Kolliapur. lie died, Avithout 
issue, in 1700. llis Avidow, called upon tlien to adopt 
an heir, selected a sou of the tenth brancli of the laraily 
of Bhosaji, great-grandfather of Sivaji, called the Khan- 
Avata branch. '11 u' child, for he Avas a minor, Avas 
called, in memory of his great relative, Sivaji. 

During the minority of the young pfince, the State 
Avas administered by the AvidoAv of Sambaji. She hold 
the reins Avith a loo.se and careless hand, permitting her 
subjects to .sup[)ort themselves by jilunder and piracA', 
the victims being the inhabitants of other States, and 
especially, in the matter of piracy, the subjects of the 
Knglish (lovermnent of Bombay. To ptit a stop to this 
the British Government fitted out and despatched (1705) 
an expedition against the fort of Muhvau. This AAXis 
reduced, and the Begent Barn' then agreed to the- 
condilioiis imposed by tlie British Go\ernmont. Slio 
promised to pay seven lakhs and a half of rupees for the 
expenses of the expedition ; to alloAv the Britisli to build 
a factory on the coast in her dominions ; to grant them 
a monopoly for the importation and sale of cloths and 
other commodities from Europe ; to put a stop to piracy, 
and to act as a good friend in general. Upon this 
Muhvau Avas restored, But the Bani fulfilled none -of 
her engagement.s. Piracy by sea and plunder by land 
c.ontimied' to bo the two guiding principles of her 
ad mi aisl ration until her death, in 1772. , 
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Nor with the aceession of the young Riiji'i did they 
cease. lie, however, found himself liard pressed by Ids 
enemies. The Pesliwa attacked him, and took from him 
some districts which were given to the Putwurdun 
family. Tliey were, it is true, subsequently restored, 
but the original cession had begotten covetousness on the 
part of tlie Putwurduns, and a family feud, extending 
over a third of a century, was the result. In tlie course 
of this feud, Kolhapiir was reduced to very great ex- 
tremities, aud was only saved in the end by the inter- 
vention of the Peshwa. 

Then, again, Kolhapur fought with its neighbour, 
Sawunt-wari. This war lasted twenty-three years, and 
did not tend to the ])rosperity of the country. Nor, whilst 
these (contests were raging, was there any impi’ovement 
in the internal administration. In fact there was no 
administration. A puppet Pajji, factions struggling for 
idunder, and ^plunder sup])lied by piracy and robbery, — 
such was Kolhapiir towards tlie close of tlie last century. 
In the end the British Government, wliose traders had 
suffered greatly from the depredations, Avas forced to 
interfere. A second expedition was fitted out (1792) 
l)ut before it proceeded to action the Ilajii signed another 
treaty by which he bound himselt to compensate the 
British traders, and to allow factories to be erected at 
Mulwan and at KoUiapiir. 

But the great Marhiita empire Avas approaching tlie 
close of its turbulent career. Wliether by accident or 
by calculation, the British seemed to be guided in dealing 
with it by the sound principle ‘ Divide et impera.’ In 
^Ictober 1812, Kolhapur being then at war with Nipani, 
the British interfered, and in return for the renunciation 
of claims on Nipani and otlier districts, over which the 
Peshwa claimed dominion, and for the ee-ssion to the 
British of the harbour of Mulwan, with the lands ami 
ports dependent upon it, the territories that remained to 
the Eaja were guaranteed to him. Ho received the 
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protection, and admitted the superiority of the Britisli 
power. 

Tlie same year Ihija Sivaji died, and was succeeded 
by his eldest son Siimbaji, also called Abba Saliib. He 
was ruling Kolhapur when there broke out ^vith Bi’iji 
Kao Peshwa the war which terminated (June 3, 1818) 
by Ills surrender and [lolitical anniliilation. In that war 
Abba Sahib acted as a. true and faithful ally of his liege 
lord, the British Government. In return for the services 
then rendered, the districts (Chikcu i and Meiiaooli) winch 
he liad been forced to surrender to tlie Peshwa by the 
treaty of 1812 were restored to him. In the reign of 
this prince the internal administration of- tlie countiy 
greatly improved. 

In the course of his proceedings it happened that the 
Eaja found it neces.sjiry to resume an estate which had 
been granted to one of his chiefs, Saeji Bai, of the Mohite 
family, d he (Kief came to Kolhapur for remonstrance or 
revenge. He gratified the latter by shooting the Ihija 
dead in liis own pi dace (Jidy 1821). Abba Sahib left an 
infant sou, who dic'd the following ycai’. The succ'essiou 
then devolved U|)ori Sliahji or .B;iwa Sfihib, second son of 
Kiija Sivaji. Jlawa Si'thib possessed none of the talents 
or right feelings of his lirotlier, but was oppressive and 
profligate. He Avas governed, too, by an ill-regulated 
ambition Avliich Avould fain have shaken off the protectim*- 
influence of the British. It liappened tliat in the year 
1824 the toAvn of Kittur in Helgiion was the scene of 
great disturbance's, aftaining the patch of actual insur- 
rection. About the .-■•ame time Soutliei'ii India was per- 
vaded by rumours that a great disaster had befallen the 
Britisli arms in Burma. 4'he event at Kittur and the 
rumours regarding Burma seemed to announce to the 
spirit of Bav'/a Baird) that the time for action had arrived. 
He suddenly left hi^ capital at the head of 5,000 infantry, 
1,000 horse, and seven guns, nominally on account of a 
dis ale AMth his neighbour of SaAvunt-warl ; and, in 
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deiiance of his engagements witli the Britisli, positively 
refused either to submit tlie cause in dispute to their 
arbitration (^r to accept their award. 

Not content with this display of independence lie 
attacked tlie fort and jaghir of Kungal, and captured 
the fort; notwithstanding that a sunnud for the pos- 
session of both liad been granted by liis father to Hindu 
E;io, a relation tlie M/iluiraja of Gwaliiir. Having 
elTected this highway robbery lie, without any communica- 
tion with the British Government, marched to tlie frontiers 
of Satiira, witli intentions so jialpably hostile; as to induce 
tlie Ihija of that State to implore British intervention. 

It would j indeed, have been impossible for the British 
to dclajr interference longer. Towards the close of 1825 
a British force therefore marched into Kolhapiir and com- 
pelled the Baja to sign a treaty, binding himself to attend 
to the advice of the British Government in all matters 


allei-ting the public peace ; to respect the rights ot Hindu 
Ihio and of certain jaghirdars mentioned ; to reduce his 
force' and to maintain it only at a strength not calculated 
to atfect public traiuiuillity within or without his terri- 
tories; and never to grant an asylum to rebels. 

Shortly after the conclusion of this treaty, Baja Bawa 
Siihib proceeded to Buna with the avowed object ot 
inducing the Government of Bombay to release him from 
the conditions by Avhich he was bound, hailing in this, 
he returned to Kolliapur, committing extravagancies and 
aggressions on his road, and behaving himself— as indeed 
he had at Piiiia. — in a maimer that showed him haidlj 
to be of sane mind. Gn his an ival at Kolhapur he in- 
creased, instead of diminishing, his army, and seized on 
the possessions of jaghirdars guaranteed to them by the 
British. Nor did lie stop there, but bepn, as soon as he 
could, to commit aggre.ssions on his neighbours. 

Aoain was a ilritish force levied, and this time it 
reachS the capital,— tlu' garrison, consisting of between 
twVand three thousand Arabs and Beluchis, evacuating 
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Britisli force entered. Again was a treaty forced 
' ^ upon the Eaja. By tliis lie bound himself to reduce his 
army to 400 horse and 800 foot, exclusive of garrisons 
for his forts according to a stated list. The districts 
granted to his brother for good service rendered in 1817 
were resumed. The forts of Kolhapur and Panaliigarh 
were to be garrisoned by British troops at the cxjiense of 
the lliija. He had to restore villages which he had 
resumed, and to see the jaghirdars whom he had molested 
invested with perpetual, instead of life, guarantees by the 
British. He had to pay 1,47,948 rupees for damage 
done by him to his neighbours, material guarantees 
being taken for such payment; and to acce|)t a minister 
appointed by the British Government, and irremovable 
by him, to administer the afliiirs of Kolhapiir. 

Ultimately the right to garrison the port of Pami- 
liigarh was surrendered, and at a later period, the 
garrison was withdrawn ti-om Kolhapiir. Ljiter still, 
the Ihija having indicated some signs of amendment, the 
minister, ivho had sadly disappointed tlie expectations 
formed regarding him, was withdrawn, and the man- 
agement of adairs ivas resumed by the luijfi, he having 
been informed liy the Governor of Bombay, at a personal 
interview, that sliould it ever again become necessary 
to send a garrison to Kolhapiir, it would become there a 
permanent lixture. 

Ihe Ihijii Bawa Sahib died on November 29, 1838, 
leaving a mmoi son, Sivaji. A eonneil ot regeiuty was 
at once formed, consisting of tlie mother anifaunt* of 
the young Ihlja, and four otficials. But the memliers 
of the council were apjiai-ently not formed to act har- 
moniously together. Ihe strongest mind and most 
determined will amongst them were po.sse.s.sed by the 
amU, liini liai, and she so managed as to assume the 
entile contii)! ot affaii’s. Henceforth she is known in the 
historv of Kolhajnir as Dewtin Sahib. 

' i ■ was aim liy raarriago-beinn: the widow of Abba Sahib, 
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The usurpation of this lady was recognised by the 
llritisli Government. She managed or rather misman- 
aged the State for tliree years. It was a bad time 
for Kolliapur, for misrule could scarcely have readied a 
greater pitch. At length the British Government was 
forced to interfere. Mild measures were at first tried 
with her, but as these jiroduced no improvement, the 
Britisli Government, acting upon tlie riglit secured by 
the treaty of 1827, removed lier from the regency, and 
nominated a minister in whom it had confidence, Daji 
Krishna Pandit, to administer aHiiirs. The efforts which 
tliis minister made in the way of reform excited the 
bitter hostility of the old coirupt rciiiiae — the partisans 
of the Dewiiu Sahib — and culminated, in 1844, in a 
ueneral rebellion, a rebellion which extended to the 
nei'dibouriim State of Sawunt-wari. The rebellion was, 

O O , 

however, put down by force of arms, and the entire 
management of the Kolhapur State assumed by the British 
Government. 

Under the rhjime thus introduced great reforms were 
effected. The forts were elismautled, the system of 
hereditary garrisons was abedished, the military lorce 
was disbanded, and a local force entertained in its stead. 
The cost of suppressing the rebellion was recpiired to 
be paid by Kolhapiir. In the various administrative de- 
partments order, regularity, and system were introduced. 

In 18()2 matters had so inpiroved, and the system 
of management had become so well understood, that Kajii 
Sivajl was entrusted with tlie administration. By the 
treaty made with liim upon tliat occasion, he bound him- 
self in all matters to follow the advice of the British 
Government. IliijiiSivajl had previously displayed, in the 
crisis of 1857, a •■lesire to remain faithful to his euguigm- 
ments, notwithstanding that his brother, Chimma Sahib, 
had joined the nuuiucers. 

iviija Sivaj! lived only four years after his installation, 
dyim^ 'on August 1, 1866. lie had no male children. 
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but before liis death lie adopted Nfiguji Efio Patankav, 
— ■ — ■ an intelligent boy of sixteen years of age, ivho at onci' 
assumed the name of Ihijatam. 

This prince, with a sjiii it beyond the majority of his 
countrymen, resolved in 1869 to visit Europe. Unhappily 
he died at Elorence the following year. 

The jiresent Ihijii, his adopted successor, who has 
assumed the name of Hivaji, is still a minor. He is 
receiving a capital cdmaition under the auspices of the 
lolitical Agent, by Avhom, meanwhile, tlie country is 
administered. 


CTIAPTEll III. 

.SAWUNT-WAlif. 


Area — OOO .sq. Tiiile.s. PorrLATiox — 1.)2,50(3. 

Ekveni'e —2,00,000 nipoes, 

W.vitf, or Sawunt-wari, is a small State situated between 
Goa and the district and harbour of Mulwfm, and 
forms the southern part of the territory known as the 
Koukan. Khein Sawunt, to whom the rulers of the 
W'ari tribe trace their origin, ivas an oOicer serving under 
the Mahomedan kings of Bijapiir, and held i)arr of the 
Wall country in jagiiir during the declining jicriod of 
that monarchy. Wdien the celebrated Sivaji was in the 
zenith of his glory, Khem Sawunt transfered'his allegiance 
to him, and was by him confirmed as Sar-Dessaye over 
all that ])art of the Ivonkan, half of the revenue bein<>' 
made available for Sivaji and the other moiety assigned 
for the maintenance of a body of three thousand infantry 
for foreign service, besides tlie requisite number for 
garrisons. This arrangement, however, jiroving \msatis- 
factory to both parties, Khem Sawunt took the opportunity 
of a reve rse of fortune befalling Sivaji to break it, and to 
’’cti'in fo Ins allegiance to Pijajiur. In 1662, however. 
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Sivaji, having'proved bis superiority to tbc king of that 
country, attacked Wari, and speedily oyerrau it, forcing 
tlie SawLints to throw themselves on his clemency, lie 
<mncrously restored to them the country, under the same 
conditions as had previously existed, and he ever alter- 
wards found them faithful vassals. In 1707 Kheni Sawunt 
veccived from Salui Ikija, gi’andson of Sivaji, a deed con- 
lirming him in his iiossessions in full sovereignity, and 
assigning to him, conjointly with the chief ot Kolalxi, 
half the revenues ot the Salsi Mahal. 

Khein Sawunt was succeeded (1709) by his nephew, 
rhoiid Sawunt, the first of the family who came in 
contact with the British. About the beginning of the 
ei'diteenth century British commerce had sudered great y 
from the piratical attacks upon it sanctioned or connived 
at by the rulers of KoUiba. To init an end to these 
depredations, and to enlist on their skle one at least oi^the 
rulers of tlie western coast, tlie British concliuled iii 1 i 
an offensive and defensive treaty with Phond Sawunt. 
By this the contracting parties agreed to mutuallyyissist 
each other against the mutual enemy of both, Ivanoji 
Aiioria, ruler of Koliiba. It was also agreed tliat on the 
conclusion of the war all the conquests made should be 
oiveu up to Sawunt-wari, with the exception ot CTheria 
and the island of Kenneri, wliich should be retained by 

the British. i i i i • . 

Phdiid Sawunt died in 17o8, and was succeeded bytiis 

.rraudson, Ilamchunder Sawunt. After a reign of seven- 
me.uycars, unmarked by any incident worthy ot special 
recoRl, he gave way to his son, Khem Sawunt, a niiiior 
This ruler found himself engaged at a very early period 
in a war with his neighbour of Kolhapur. I he quarre 
between the two powers trai'ed back its origin to a iici io( 
loll- anterior, and was due to a jealousy entertained by 
the'^Eiijas of Ifolhapiir of the position ot independence 
assumed by the Sawunts. Undoubtedly it was provoked 
by Kolliapiii', awl was cxdtal au.l fed liy purely per- 
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soiial feelings But this was not the only embarrass- 
-- meat felt by the guardians of tlie Sawunt. They fell out, 
too, with their neighbours of Goa, the Portuguese, and 
with the Britisli. Both these quarrels arose from tlie 
same cause, tlic practice of piracy by the subjects of the 
Sawunt. We have seen that to repress that atrocious 
trade, the ancestor of Khem Sawunt had allied himself 
with the Britisli. But now the guardians of Khem 
Sawunt connived at its practice on the British. It was 
impossible for the latter to allow such a state of thin-rs to 
continue; accordingly, early in 17G5 they despatched an 
expedition from Bombay, under the joint command of 
Major Gordon, and Captain John Watson of the Bombay 
Maihic, With instructions to stop the piracies carried on 
by Kolhapur and Sa,wunt-w;iri. This they effectually did 
for the time. From SaAvimt-wari they took the fort of 
Yeswuntgarh or Bevi, and changed its name to Fort 
Augustus, intending to keep it. But finding that the 
acquisition was improfitable, they agreed to restore 
it to the Sawunt, on condition of his promising not 
to molest tluhr ships or trade, to cede all the lands 
between the rivers Karli and Sarsi from the sea to the 
foot of the hills, to pny a lakh of rupees for the expenses 
of the expedition, and to allow the British to build a 
fort in his dominions. 

It is piobable that had Khem Sawunt been of age, 
and possessed the ability to manage his affairs, he would 
have observed the conditions of this treaty. But his 
turbulent relations, greedy for plunder, broke out almost 
as soon it had been .signed ; consequently, another treaty 
was forced upon his government. By this the money 
payment was increased to two lakhs ; and as this money 
could only be raised by a mortgage on the district of 
Vuigorla for thirteen years, the town, port, and district 
of Vingorla were made over to the British Government 
for that jicriod, Sawunt-wiiri furnishing two hostages 
<er the dne observance of the treaty. ” 
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A very curious circumstance liappeiied shortly after 
this, discreditable alike to botli contracting parties. The — 
mortgagee, who was to advance to the British the stipu- 
lated sum, Avas one Vittoji Kommotim. To enable him 
to recoup himself for his payments, the British placed 
him in charge of the distrh't of Vingorla under the 
security of the British flag and British Sepoys. ]hit very 
soon after the treaty had been signed the hostages made 
their escape. Then the Sawunt, levying troops, marched 
into Vingorla, drove away the agents of Vittoji engaged 
the revenue, and then returned home. 
Strange to record, this outrage was met by nothing 
stronger tliaii remonstrance. Nor, when the thirteen 
years had expired, was any o])position made to the 
SaAvunt, Avhen lie attacked Vingorla, took it (June 
1780) and appropriated a large quantity of public and 
private property belonging to the British! It Avould 
seem that the main suflerer, though he had the British 
guarantee, was the mortgagee, Vittoji, Avho in the interval 
had been forcibly prevented from collecting the I’ciits 
of the district. It resulted from the impunity AvithAvhich 
the SaAvimt Avas alloAved to perpetrate these outrages 
(hat the piracy received a fresh impetus; nor Avas it 
checked during the thirty-tAvo years that folloAved. 

The system of public, plunder Avas at its height Avheu 
Khem SaAvunt died (180o). He hatl reigned for forty- 
eight years — years of almost unceasing Avarfare ; and 
Avhen he died the Avar Avith Kolliapiir Avas raging with as 
much fury as ever. 

Klieni SaAvunt left four aa idoAvs, the eldest of Avhom, 
Lukshmi Bai, became regent, on account of the minority 
of Khem SaAvunt’s only .son by Devi Bai, his third Avife.* 
Shorth, after the assumption of the regency by this 
lady, the SaAvunt-Aviiri troops Avere defeated by those 
of Kolha])iir, amt the fort of Wari Avas immediatclv 

^ (^raut PiifT (Bombay edition), ho died without male issue. Vide 
vol, iii. p. 244. Mr. Aitchison says Treaties^ vol. vi. p. 115, 
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l)esle^‘CHl. lu tills extremity Luksliml Bai called upon 
Wiswas liiio (jhatgay and Appa Dessaye, adlierents of 
yindhia and the Beslnva, to assist her. Appa Dessaye, 
^vitll the secret concurrence of the Besliwa, afforded tlie 
recpiired aid ; tlie siege of Wari was raised ; and tlie war 
was carried iiilo the enemy’s country. But this result 
liad hardly been obtained, wlien Appa Dessaye endea- 
vtinred to establish his own antliority over Sawnnt-waia'. 
At the instance of his chief confidant, and wilh tlu^ con- 
(airreiu'.e alike of the regent, Ijukslimi Bai, and of 
Bhbnd Sawnnt, the next heir to the principality, tlie 
young priiK'.e was strangled (18()7). But Ap])a Dessaye 
dcaived no profit from this atrocious deed, rhdnd rtawnnt 
took advantages of the diminished number of his troo[)s 
to assault and drive from the country Ap})a Dessaye, and 
to possess liiniself of the government. 

Shortly after ihis tlie ex-regeni, Lnkshmi ]lai, died. 
The second widow of the late Sawnnt, Diirga Bai, laid 
claim to the ofilcce rh()nd Sawnnt, howe\’er, refused U) 
recognise lier |)retensions, and insisted upon carrying on 
th(3 government himsidf. 

Und(*r the earlier j'lde of this priiicci there was no 
diminution in the practice* of piracy. In fact, this inodes 
of raising a revenue seemed to have become a time- 
honoured ])rinci[)lc of administration. Jhit in 1812 the 
British (foverninent had bc'come alive.* to tlu* absolnU^ 
necessity of re])rcssing it at all hazards. Action was 
accordingly taken, and Blujiid Sawnnt, Dessaye of Sawnnt- 
wari, was bound down (October 1.812) to cede the fort, 
of Vingorla and the l)attery of Oniiai anK) Tenibe, with its 
])oit and limits, and to promise to cede the.* ])orts ol’ 
ive'ri andNeekl if piracies should be committed in the 
future. British merchants were to be allowed free 
ingress aiiv! egress to and from tlie Sawimt-wari territory, 
oil jiaying tlie cnsto.naiy duties ; but all articles of coii- 
suni))ti(ju required for British troops stationed within 
di'^ 'criitoi'y w<ire to pass dutyfree. 
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Soon after tlic eonclusiou of tills treaty riidud Sawuiit 
(lied (1813), and, his son being a minor, the seeond — ■ — 
Avidow of the late De.ssaye, Diirga llai, became ri'gent. 

This lady commenced her administration by an attack 
upon Kolhapur, and seized two forts whicli had been 
guaranteed to that State by the British Government. 

As she obstinately refused to restore them, Avar was 
declared against lier by the British. 'I’wo outlying 
districts 'vere at once taken possession of, and [ircpara- 
tions made to march on the capital. But meauAvliile an 
insurrection had broken out in Sawunt-wari — Duda Bai, 
the fourth widow of the Bessaye. Khem SaAvunt, liavim-- 
produced a child whom she eiideavouied to pass off as the 
true heir to tlie principality, — the son of Khem Sawunt, 

Avho, she alleged, had escaped the murder attempted 
upon him by Appa Dc'ssaye. Her cause found a large 
number of adherents, many of Avhom thought the oppor- 
tunity a good one to plunder on their own account, lint 
at length the party of Diirga Bai gained the upper hand. 

This, however, unfortunately for her, hapjiencd Avhen 
the Peshwa was engaged in a life-struggle Avith the 
Briblsli, and she did all in her power to aid and sustain 
him. It became at length necessary to put an end to 
this state of things. A force Avas marched into the 
country, and a treaty Avas dictated (Febiaiary 1819) by 
Avhich the Brit ish Government agreed to protect Sawunt - 
Avari, that State acknowledging British sujiremacy, ceding 
the line of sea-coast from the river Karli to the boundaries 
of the Portuguese possessions, and to receive British 
troops into Sawunt-wari. In consequence of the readi- 
ness with Avhich these terjus had been acci'jifed, a portion 
of the ceded territory, yielding a net revenue of 30,000 
rupees, Avas restored the following year. 

The regent, Durga Bai, had died before this treaty 
had been signed, and had been succeeded in her office by 
the tAVO Avidows ot the preceding chief, Savitri Bai and 
Naranda Bai. These ladies Avere very anxious to retain 
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the i)o\ver wlucli liud tlius devolved upon tlieiii, and 
attempted to debar tlie young chief, tliougli lie laid 
attained Ins legal majority, from all particiiiation in 
ailairs. At length, however, in 1822 the claims of this 
>uuth, Ivhem Sawunt, could no longer be resisted, and 
he was installed as ruler. He ])roved himself incapable, 
and quite unfit for his position. Afiiiirs under his mode 
of administration soon drifted into such disorder that he 
had to invoke, in LSdO and 1882, British aid to supi.rcss 
the rebellion he himself had caused. On the second 
occasion he signed a treaty with the British, in the 
pieamble to which he made this humiliating confession ; 
My country has been thrown into disorder and confu- 
sion more than once through my own misconduct;’ and 
he bound himselt to a[)]ioint as his minister a man 
a])])roved ot liy the Brilish (.Tovernment, and not to 
remove him without the sanction of that Government ; 
to adopt the measures of reform advised by his minister 
and sanctioned by the British ; to alidicate, if necessary, 
should he fail to keep those conditions; and to'jiay the 
cost of any tnxips required for the settlement of his aifairs. 

Yet, notwithstanding this humiliating confession, the 
])iomise, and the selr-imposed punishment for breach of 
laith looming in the future, Khem Sawunt continued to 
sail very close to the wind. He never, in fitct, had any 
mteiiUon of keeping the treaty if he could avoid keeping 
it. He made constant and repeated complaints against 
his minister, many of whicli, on investigation, were 
proved to be malicious, and all unfounded. His barons 
bccanie virtually iiulependent, and defied his authority. 

In 183G and 1838, British intervention was required for 

the maintenance of order. On the second occasion 

the fourth within eight yeans- the state of the country 
was thus olficially described The Sar-He.ssaye (the 
chiet) again exliibits the same imbecility and unfitness 
fin the control ot his territory. The *same iirsecurity for 
hie and projierty exists. Bhiind Bawunt’s baud is still 
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out, increasing in numbers ; other bands of plunderers 
have broken out, setting defiance to the Sar-Dessaye, 
plundering the peaceful inhabitants of his villages, and 
tlireatening, if not actually causing, disturbances and 
depredations in our adjoining districts. Tlie leaders of 
this band liave relused the amnesty offered to them by 
the chief Tlie Sar-Dessaye exInbits the same ol)stinacv, 
surrounded by and under the inlhieiice of liu’ourites of 
an evil and designing cliaracter, and refuses sup])ort and 
concuri'encc in the measures takim by the minister 
ap[)ointcd by the British Government, to ■whose advice 
lie is bound by agreement to attend.' 

Tlie conse(|uence of such a mode of government 
showed itself in the rapid abandonment of the country 
by the best class of the inhabitants, and the prevalence 
of anarchy amongst those who remained. 

Under these cinaimstances, forci'd, in 1838, to inter- 
vene, the British Government found it would be impossilile 
to give its support to a system so ruinous and so sub- 
versive. It decided, therefore, to remo\'e Khem Sawuiit 
from power, making for him an anpile jirovision, and to 
assume the direct management of the country. 

This was accordingly done. Under the firm rule of 
the British, order was restored, confidence returned, and 
reliellion was crushed. It was no easy task. In 18.3!) 
and 1844 the turbulent chiefs avIio had successfully 
resisted their liege lord broke into revolt. Even the 
chief’s son, Phdnd Sawunt, known as Anna 8ahil), tried 
to shake off the firm control of the British, But these 
rebellions Avere successfully put doAvn. Gradually a 
better feeling Avas introduced into the country, and Avlien 
the mutiny broke out in 1857, the old chief and Anna 
Sahib, deprived as they Avere of power, shoAved them- 
selves firmly attached to British interests. 

Khem SaAvunt died in 1807. Anna. Sahib aa'us acknoAv- 
ledged as his successor by the Britisli Government, lint 
in consequence of iiis having addicted himself largely to 
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the practice of opiiun-cating, certain restrictions were 
placed upon his exercise of power, witli a view to pre- 
vent tlic administration from falling into disorder. Tliese 
1 estrictions will be open to revision in the event of Ids 
being sncceeded by a mor<! competent rider. 

llie chiel ol Sawnnt-wilri has been granted the right 
of adoj)tion. 


t'lr AFTER I^^ 

KACirir. 

Aitj'bv — G,<300 s(]. inilo.s.* Population — 109, *322. 

Klvkxuk- -- 1 5,00,000 riipoei^. 

I HE State of Ivaclih i.s boimdcd on tin? north and north- 
west by I lie ])rovincc of Sindh; on the oast by the 
dominions of tlie Gaikw.ir ; on the soutli by the penin- 
sula of Katluwiir and tlie Gulf of Kachh, and on tlie 
soutli-west by tlie Indian Ocean. 

‘ In ancient times,’ says Hamilton, ' tlie jirovince of 
Kachh a])j)ears to liave been occupied by pastoral tribes, 
tor the Kumbis or cultivators do not appear at any time 
to have formed an e.-^sential part of the community; and the 
Chaoras, though formerly the governing class, arc now ex- 
tinct. The Jharejas are a branch of the Samma tribe, which 
emigrated from Sindh about the lifteenth cen fury, under the 
leadership of Jam Lakha, son of Jhara.’ To distinguish the 
tamily of this celebrated chief, Jhara, ivliose faith, whether 
it were ifindii or Mahomedan, is still a matter of con- 
truversy in Kachh, the surname of Jharcja was applied 
to it, whilst its reiircsentative took the title of Jam. The 
])ossessions in Kachh were divided by the three grandsons 
of Jam I.akha. About the year 1540, the tliree branches 
of the fmiiily were represented by Jam Dadur, Jiiin 
Ilumir, and Jam Rawul. Dadur ruled over Wagur, or 

DA iiisiv^* of ?Le Ran of Ivacbb, which covers 0^000 square miles. 
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the eastorn district of the province ; Eawul, alter mur- 
dering liis kinsman Ilumir, usurped liis possessions and 
united the western districts, or Kaclih proper, under liis 
own government. But Kliengah, the sou of the murdered 
Ilumir, with the help of the king of Ahmedabiid, from 
whom he received the district Morvi and the title oi ivao 
— a title held ever since by the rulers of Kachh — 
succeeded not only in recovering his father’s possessions, 
but in expelling Jam llawul from Kaclih and reducing 
Diidur to subjection. 

Kachh is mentioned by Abu 1 Fazal in 1582 as au 
independent State, but its ])owcr appears to have z’eached 
its zenith about the middle of the eighteenth century, 
when Bao Basal is said to have held garrisons in Sindh, 
Parkar, and Kathiwar. The hold on these provinces 
Avas however lost by Eao Lakha, who succeeded in 1751. 
After a short reign this chief Avas followed by Ihio Gluir, 
an incapable ruler, under Avhom anarchy and disorder 
prevailed. Bao Olu'ir died in 1778, and Avas succeeded 
by Biio Boydhun, the eleventh in succession fi-om Biio 
Khcngar. Eiio Bovdhun Avas a man ot passionate and un- 
controllable temper, indulged in to such an extent as to 
render him insane, and to cause him to be placed by liis 
duets in continement (1780). There ensued then a 
struggle for poAver Avhich Avas ultimately decided (17'J2) 
in favour of a soldier of fortune, Jemadiir Futteh Maho- 
med, Avho had commenced life as a private horseman. A 
revolution, headed by Bhaiji Bawa, brother to the Bao, 
expelled Futteh Mahomed in 1802; liut he speedily 
recovered a portion of the country, Avliich he governed 
from Anjar, leaving the remainder in the real poAver of 
Ilunsraj, the DcAvaii of the party ojzposed to liim, and 
having liis headupiarters at Mandavi ; tlie capital, Bhuj, 
being occupied by the deranged Biio. 

Kachh Avas thus in the possession of two rival parties, 
each ruling independently of the other. No long time 
elapsed bcTorc Futteh Mahomed recovered Bhuj, Avhence 
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lie made inroads into Giijrat and Katin war, at the same 
— — ' time that lie lent liis countenance to piracy on a large 
scale. These depredations ])rovokcd the interference of 
the llritish, Avho, in October 1809, entered into an engage- 
ment with Futteh Mahomed and Ilunsnij, whereby they 
bound themselves not to interfere in the countries to the 
east of the Gulf of Kachh and tlic Ran ; to suppress 
piracy ; and to exclude Americans and Europeans from 
their possessions. Hnnsraj was also guaranteed the separate 
])osscssion of Mandai i until such time as the Ihio should 
re-assume tlie government. 

Sliortly after this Ilunsraj died. Tliis event, and the 
accession of Ids son, tslieo Kaj, caused a renewal of tlie 
civil war, and tlie llritish troofis were forced to interfere. 
Ultimately both parties were left in the position they had 
occupied before the death of Hnnsraj. 

The British Government was forced again to interfere 
(1818) in consequence of the non-observance of the treaty 
of 1809. Whilst the negotiations on tins subject were 
pending. Vizir Futteh Mahomed died (October 1818). 
'riie insane Ihio, Koydhun, survived him only a month. 
He was succeeded, thanks to the siqiport of the two sons 
of Futteh Mahomed, by his illegitimate son, Uiio Bharnml, 
then c.‘ight('en years of age, to the exclusion ot the righttnl 
lieir, his legitimate nephewx 

Ihio Bharmul sullered under the same . infirmity as 
Ids father, and he commenced his reign by acts of cruelly 
and ao'm-ession on his neighbours. Ho soon lost the 
sujiport of the sons of Futteh Mahomed — the one being 
assassinated in jniblie durbar, the other resigning from 
conscious incapacity. Uncontrolled, the Ihio became then 
wholly unmanageable, his natural malady being increased 
liy constant intoxication. 'I'he outrages })erpetratcd in- 
creased so much in atrocity, that it became necessary that 
thcBritisli should forcibly introduce some sort of order in 
tlie country. A force was accordingly marched in, and 
in jim’ia’'y 1816 a treaty was concluded, by which the 
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lliio agreed to pay an indemnity for tlie losses caused by 
the inroads of liis subjects, to suppress piracy, to give no 
shelter to outlaws ; and to yield in perpetuity the fort of 
Anjar, the port of Turea and adjacent villages, and to 
])ay in per|)etuity also an annual sum equal to 70,000 
rupees. In return for this cession and payment the 
lllitish Government agreed to reduce his country to 
obedience and to restore order witlnn it. Tliis last stipu- 
lation was carried out witliin a month. A few months 
later, in consideration of the great impoverishment of the 
country, caused by twenty years of turmoil and misride, 
the British Government voluntarily remitted the whole 
of the military ('xpenses it had incurred, and the annual 
sum which the Eao had agreed to pay. 

Yet scar<'ely had these terms been concluded when 
the Eao returned to his evil ways. lie murdered his 
cousin, the legitimate son of his uncle, the rightful heir, 
before himself, to tlie throne. lie then began to levy 
troops for the putposc of assaulting Anjar; he attacked, 
too, one of the Wagnr chiefs whose ])ossessions were 
under tlie guarantee of the British, in order ‘to show 
others,’ as he openly avowed, ‘ the punishment which 
awaited those who depended for ])roteclion on the British 
Government.’ llis tyranny became at last so insiqiport- 
alile that the principal Jhareja chiefs earnestly requested 
the llritish Government to interfere. 

There was no other course to pursue. The provisions 
of the treaty of 1810 Avere therefore declared to be 
su.spended, and a force, under Sir William Grant Keir, 
marched into the country. A new arrangement was then 
made. The Eao, whose intellect Avas greatly deranged, 
was deposed, and his son Daisul Avas appointed ruler in his 
place. As Elio Daisul Avas a minor, a regency AVas formed 
of six members, one of AvOiom, in conqiliauce Avith the 
earnest request of the chiefs, was the British Ee.sident. A 
British force Avas left in the country for its protection, to 
be reduced or withdraAvn at the option of the British 
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Govcrnuieiit.' 13y tlie lenns of tlic treaty tlieii concluded, 
October 1819, it was arranged tliat tlie government of 
Xachli should puy for maintaining that force. Ihc 
])rovisions of the former treaty, witli some tillling ad- 
ditions, were renewed. Amongst these latter was one 
whicli guaranteed tlieir estates to tlie Jhareja cliicfs, and 
generally to all the Ihijput chiels in Xachh and Wagur the 
full enjoyment of their possessions. One of tnc first acts 
of the reu'ency was to restore their estates to certain 
IViigur chiefs on their engaging to preserve the jieace. 

In 1822 the town, fort, and district of Anjar were 
restored to Xachh, in consideration of an annual jiayment 
of 88,009 rupees. The annual contribution demanded 
by the British Government fvir the maintenance of its 
subsidiary force in that country had been fi.xed at two 
lakhs of rupcc.s. But the inability of the Durbar to pay 
this sum had led to constant remissions. At lengtli, in 
1832 the Court of Directors came to the conclusion that 
the demands on Xaclih on account of tlie ces.sion of 
Anjar were excessive, and that they should be pei- 
manently relinquished. This was done, all arrears were 
remitted, and the total ]iayment limited to two lakhs. 
And regarding this sum the British Government arranged 
that it should diminish in proportion as the British should 
diminish the number of troops in Xachh ; that should the 
co.A fall below 88,000 riqiees annually, or should the 
troops be Avithdrawn altogether, then only shoidd the 
amount of the Anjar comjiensation be demandable. This 
measure of justice and policy jiroved a great relief to the 
resfuirces of Xaclih. 

The following year, 1833, the conduct ol the ex-Eao, 
Bliarnuil, came under coirsideration. It had been ascer- 
tained i hat by evil counsels and in other ways he was 
endeavouring to unsettle the right principles whicli it 
had lieen endeavoured to instil into his son ; arid that his 
coiab'ct had caused great uneasiness to those, whose 
s^auu d (.'are 'o was to watcli over his proceedings. In 
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consequence of tins, it was determined to remove him to 
another palace, under such restrictions as would put a 
stop to the evil complained of. At the same time that 
this was done, the young R:io was admitted to the 
council of regency, and encouraged to take part in 
public affairs. In these he dis})layed so much aptitude 
that in the mouth of June 1834, he being then nearly nine- 
teen, he was placed in sole charge of the administration. 

Ihio Daisul showed by the course he pursued that he 
well deserved the confidence reposed in him. In Decem- 
ber 1835 he entered warmly into the views entertained 
by the British Government regarding the suppi’ession of 
the traffic in slave children, and issued a proclamation 
prohibiting, on pain of confiscation, the importation of 
slaves into his country after six months from the date 
it bore. 

In 1838, when the British Government jdunged mto 
tlie Kabul war, the Bao exerted himself to the utmost to 
afford assistance to the British forces, procuring camels 
and sup])lies. In carrying out this policy he incurred 
considerable expense, for which he reliised to accept 
reimbursement. As an acknowledgment of this libe- 
rality, Avhen, the following year, a succession of unfavour- 
able harvests forced him to solicit the postponement of 
the Britislr demands for one year s subsidy, and the dis- 
tributiozA of the ])ayment over tlie four succeeding 3 'eaz's, 
the British Government agreed without hesitation to his 
request. 

It may Ize added that in 1840 he signed an agree- 
ment cxempling fz'om duty ve.ssels forced into Mazidavi 
by stress of Aveatlicr, and in 1852, with the asseizt of the 
Jlzareja chiefs, he abolished sati. 

lb ' 0 Daisul died in 1800, and avzis succeeded by his 
eldest son, Eao Pi'agmul. Since the accession of this 
jn-ince the affaii's of Kachh have called ifi)!- little comment. 
The countiy is pros])crous, and it is to be hoped Avill 
remain so. 
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The Eiio of Kachli has been granted the right of 
adoption. It may be added tliat, owing to the measures 
taken by tlie British Government, t!ie ciimo of infanticide 
lias greatly diminished in this state. In 1842 the pro- 
portion of males to teinales of the Jhanya tribe was 
eight to oiiG. Ill I8o2 it wus ci8 tlircc to oiic.^ 


^ Aitchison’s Treaties. 
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CHAPTER I. 

IIAIDEKARAD, Oil THE DOMINIONS OF THE NIZAM. 

Akka - 9.5,3?7 sq. miles. roix'LATiON— 10,006,080. 

Kevknuk — About 2,00,00,000 rupees. 

The couutiy known gcneviilly uiukT tlic name of tlic chaf. 
Ockkan forincd a povtion ol that Tilled by Malioinedan ^ . 
kings of iVfglnin descent, distinguished as the Jh'alunand 
kings, from” he year i:)-I7 to 152(:. In tliat year the 
dynasty linally disappeared tVoin the Ilaiderabad country 
to make tvay for theTurkoimin tamily of Kiili Kuti). The 
conntry Avas'invaded by Akbar in 15'.)9, again by Jehangh' 
in 1G12, again liy Shah Jehiin in 1020 and 1G21, and again 
by Aurantxzib in 1G50. On tlic last occasion the IMogul 
emperor, with the AV’ords of peace in his mouth, suddenly 
and treacherously attacked the city ol Haiderabad, capital 
of the kingdom of Golkonda. The city was taken and 
sacked, then restored under very hard conditions to its 
sovcixiign. Rut the final mteiitions ol Auiangzib wcie 
only veiled. By another equally treacherous attack, made 
in 1687, he overthrew the ancient dynasty and annexed 
the country (1G88). The viccroyalty of the new conquest 
was first placed by Aurangzib in the hands of his favourite 

' lOpbinstoiie stabu. niattlien.amu bo found a treasure, which he made 
is derived from the word • Hrdhman,’ over to his hmdlord, wlm thonciv 
tlio founder of thy ract) baviiip: leased forth devoted himself to pushing his 
a held from a Itnilimai). In tluit held fortunes. 
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son, Prince Kainbuksh. On the succession of Balu'uhir 
Sliali, however, Kainbuksh revolted (1708), was de- 
feated, and died of liis wounds. Tlie victorious inonarcli 
then bestowed the viceroyalty upon Ids ablest general, 
Ziilfikar Khan ; but Ids services being required at courl:, 
he loft as his lieutenant, to administer the state, Daiid 
Khan Pani, a Pathan ollicer, wlio iiad distinguished 
himself in tlie wars of Aurangzib. In 1713 Daiid 
Klian was removed, and tlircc years later was deleated 
and slain by lliisen All, (•(nniiiander-in-cliief of tlie 
Enqieror Parokhsir. The successor of Diiiid Khan was 
Chiu Kilich Khan, afterwai’ds well known under the titles 
of Nizam-iil-Miilk and 7\zof Jah, the founder of the 
reigning family. 

Azof Jiih, as he will be called, was of a respectable 
Turk family, the son of Ghazi-ii-din, a favourite ollicer of 
Aurangzib. lie was a man of ability and craft, and 
utterly without scruple. He continued to exercise the 
oflice of vicei'oy under tlie Emperor of Delhi until the 
year 1721. with only a short interlude, during wliicli he 
oiiiciated as prime minister to the emperor. In 1724, 
the emperor, who feared him, incited Moliiiriz Khan, 
the local governor of llaiderabiid, to rise against and 
suiiersede him. lie attenqited to do so, but was deleated 
and slain in October 1724. i\zof Jiih wrote to con- 
gratulate the emperor on tlie victory he had obtained 
over his master’s nominee, and forwarded with the 
tetter the nominee’s liead ! Erom that date Azof J;ih 
conducted himself as an independent jirince. 

To record his intrigues and his wars would bo forei'^n 
to my present purpose. It will sulfice to state tliat he 
founded a dynasty, and when he died in 1748, his sway 
extended from the Narbada to Trichiniipali and from 
Masulipatam to Iliiapiir. 

Azol .fall left bciiind liim six sons and six daughters, 
legitimate and illegitimate. It is necessary to refer to the 
inn cage ot one ol his daughter.s, because from it sprang 
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an issue which affected greatly the contest for supremacy 
between the French and English. Whilst, then, the elder 
legitimate daughter married the Subadar of Lahore, the 
younger espoused a nobleman of IIaider;il)ad. She bore 
to him a son, Mozuffer Jung, towards wliom Azof Jah 
showed so great an affection, that lie was universally 
regarded as his destined heir. In fact Azof Jiili had 
taken care to obtain a firman from tlie court of Delhi 
nominating Mozuffer Jung a.s liis successor. 

It Avas nut to be supposed tliat this arrangement 
woidd be quietly acquiesced in. Of tlie six sons, indeed, 
tlie eldest, Ghazi-ii-din Khan, was high in tlie imperial 
service, and jirefcrred pushing liis fortunes at the court of 
Dellii to risking all for a doubtful succession. The 
second Nazir Jung, liad been engaged in constant re- 
bellion against his father, but he was Avith him Avhen he 
died. Of the other four, the fifth, Nizam Ali, ])rovcd 
eventually to be a num of some mark, but lie Avas yet 
young, and they liad all been kept in comparative 
seclusion. 

When Azof Jah died, Mozuffer Jung, his intended 
successor, Avas at his government at Bijapiir, A\diilst the 
second son, Nazir Jung, Avas on the spot. This prince 
acted in accordance Avith the traditions and customs of his 
age and country. He seized his fatlier’s treasures, bought 
over the leading men of the army, and proclaimed himsell 
Subadar of the Deklian. 

Mozuffer Jung not lightly renouncing an inlieritance 
he had been brouglit up to consider as his oAvn, invoked 
the aid of the Marhatiis, and having obtained the promise 
of that, succeeded then in securing tlie important support 
of the great ruler of rondicliery, M. Duplcix. ^ This last 
adherence Avas not at first decisive. At /Vmbur, indeed, 
his ally, Chunda Sahib, defeated and slew the Nawab of 
the Karmitik. I>ut the first events that folloAved Averc 
unpropitious, ending in the surrender by Mozuffer Jung of 

his own ])erson co Nazir Jung, by Avhom he was at once 
put in irons. 
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But tlie French alliance saved him. On April 12 
1/50, Nazir Jung’s camp was surprised by a party 
under M. de la Touche. On September 1 his lieu- 
tenant, Mahomed Ali, was com 2 )letcly beaten by M. 
d’Auteuil. On the 11th of the same month Bussy cap- 
tured Jinji ; and on December 10 de la Touche again 
surprised Nazir Jung’s camp, and that leader lost his lif(^ 
MozulTer Jung was released, and was at once proclaimed 
Subadar. 

But he did not long enjoy the dignity. On his way 
to lake ])ossession of llaider;ibad, he was treacherously 
murdered by tlu; Nawal)s of Kadapah, Kariuil, and 
Savamir (Februaiy 1751). lie was at once succeeded 
in his government by Saliibat Jung, the third son of 
Azof Jah. Salabat Jung’s reign lasted Ion years. It was 
full of incidents all intimately connected with the rise and 
fall of the Fi’ench power in India. 

This part of tlie history of llaiderabiid is so com- 
pletely, indeed, the history of tlie French in India 
that it would be foreign to the ]mr|)ose of this book 
to enter at any length into the sul)ject, more es[)e.cially as 
I have dealt with it comjiletely in anothei- Avork.^ It will 
sullice to state that on the overtlu'ow of M. Conllans by 
Colonel Fordo, January l7ol), f3alabat Jung, who had been 
maiching with a large force to the aid of the former, Avas 
territied into signing a treaty Avith the English— a treaty 
Avhm-cby he renouucetl the French alliance, agreed never 
to alloAv a French contingent ii^ the Dekhan,'' and ceded 
to the English a tci'i ilory yielding an annual revenue of 
foui lakhs. Salabat Jung did not long survive the dis- 
ruption of the French alliance. Ilis brother, Niziim Ali, 
consiiircd successfully against him in I7CI, imprisoned 
him, and had him murdered tAvo years latciv 

Niz.'im Ali, tliongh unscrupulous tind fond of power, 
wa^ a man (.f small capacity. In I7G1 he repulsed an 
invasion oi tlie Jihuhiitas. Four years later, ■wna.tching 

‘ Ih^ory oj the French in hidia, Longmans, ^ ’ 
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his oi)portuiiity, lie made au iiTU])tion into tlie Kanuitik, 
then under tlie protection of the Eriglisli, and plundered 
it. This act was naturally resented, but the Englisli, not 
being prepared at tlie moment for active hostilities, 
deputed Major Calhaud to negotiate with the Nizam — as 
he began then to be styled — and to endeavour to place 
matters on a pacific and satisfactory footing. Calliaud’s 
mission resulted in the treaty of llaidenibad, by virtue of 
which tlie East India Company consented to liold tlie 
northern Sirkars' from the Niziim at an annual rent of 
nine lakhs of rupees, from which was to be deducted tlie 
cost of a subsidiai’y force, whicli tlie Company undertook 
to furnish whenever that force miglit be recpiircd. Tlie 
Niziim also engaged to assist the English with his troops. 

True to this engagement, the Englisli despatched two 
battalions to, aid Nizam Ali in the .siege of Jlangaliir, 
then held by Haider Ali. Hut, with his usual manage- 
ment, Haider succecdi'd in persuading Niziim Ah to 
desert the English alliance for his own. The two jirinccs 
then joined forces and invaded the Kiirniitik (August 
1707). Encouraged by the little ojiposition they met, 
they attacked the English detachment, which, under the 
command of liieut.-Col. Smith, had been sent to co- 
operate with Niziim Ali. Smith was forced to retreat to 
Trinkainnli. But, sallying subserjuently from this place, 
he inflicted so much loss on the enemy, that the latter 
expressed a desire to negotiate. Tlie only terms the 
Niziim would accept being, however, inadmi.'^sible. Smith, 
who had received reinforcements, again attacked him and 
his ally near Ambiir, and drove them to Kiivaripatain. 
This action forced Niziim Ali to reason ; he accepted 
the terms ofiered, and signed a new treaty on Febru- 
ary 26, 1768. By this he revoked all sunnuds granted 
to Ha ler Ali by the Subadiirs of the Dekhan ; agreed to 
cede to the English the adniini.stration of the Ivarniitik 
above the ghats, which had been seized by Haider Ali, on 

' Comprising % districts of Ganjuiu, Vi'zag-apataiii, Godaveri, and Khrisnn. 
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condition of tlieir paying liini seven laklis of rupees a 
year ; not to interfere witli the possessions of the Nawab 
of the Karnatik ; and to accept a reduced payment for 
the northern Sirkai's. Lastly, the English agreed to 
furnish the Nizam, on requisition, with two battalions of 
sepoys and guns, on condition of his paying their 
ex[)eiiscs, and on the understanding that the force Avas 
not to be employed against any ally of the English. 
The provisions of this treaty, so far as they concerned 
Haider Ali, Avere not carried out, peace liaving been 
concluded Avith that chief the folloAving year. 

In 1779 another complication arose, Avhich threatened 
to embroil the Nizj'un again Avith the English, and, it must 
be admitted, Avith right and justice on liis side. His 
brotlier, older than himself, Lasalat Jung, held in 
jaghir from Nizam Ali the district of (iuntur, Avhich 
ap])ciiaiued to the northern Sirkars ; but the Comjiauy 
having acquired, by a sunnud from the emperor, a right 
to the Sirkar, it had been settled that on the demise ot 
Lasalat Jung, it should devolve on the English. This 
had been confirmed, Avith certain provisos, by the second 
article of the treaty of ITtlS. Now, about 1774, 
Basalat Jung Avas induced to take into his ])ay a body 
of Erencli ti'oops, and it became necessary to Nizam 
Ali, as his liege lord, to order him to i-emove them, as 
Ijoiiig contrary to liis engagements Avith the English. 
Lasalat Jung did not remove them ; but Jive years later, 
threatened by Haider Ali, he implored the aid of the 
British, agreed to dismiss his Fi'ench levies, and to 
re])lace them by a British detachment; and, Avhat was 
moiAg he Avas induced to allow the British to take 
possession of the district of Guntiir on lease. Nizam Ali 
Avas naturally incensed at this transaction. He had been 
no party to it — he had not even been consulted ; and it 
violated thj second article of the treaty of 1768. That 
he was right was sia ovn by the subsequent conduct of the 
Home Government, who, for this an<l other offences, 
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tslioAvcd tlieir displeasure by dismissing tlie Governoi: of 
Madras, Sir Thomas Eumbold, and by removing some 
of the memlicrs of Ids council. 

Eut for the moment he obtained no redress. He 
tlicreforc again united witli Haider Ali, and threatened to 
attack Easalat Jung unless he should cancel his ensace- 
ments with the Englisli. At the same time, encouraged 
by the success winch had attended Madhaji Sindhia in tlic 
operations wldcli led to tlie convention of Wargaum, 
lie concerted with Haider and the Marliatiis a system of 
hostilities on a large s(;ale winch should rid the native 
powers of their common foe. 

Eut Nizam Ali was incapable of the largo views 
of Madhaji. He ])Ossessed besides little stability of 
character. The decision of tlie Madras Government 
regarding Guntiir having been overruled in Eengal, that 
district was restored to him.' At the same time, 
attempts were made to soothe and bring him to reason. 
These eiForts were so far successful tliat, with the jiower 
to yield important, perhaps decisive, aid, he held aloof 
from the Haider in the last, war that leader waged 
against tlie Eritish. 

Easalat Jung died in 1782. Guntiir lapsed then by 
right to the Eritish. Eut Nizam Ali held it, nor did he 
surrender it for six years (September 1788). The rent, 
72,000/., continued to be paid to hini until 1823, wlien 
it was I'cdcemed by a payment of 1,16, GO, 060 rupees, or 
1,201,201/. sterling, the value of the annuit}^ to relieve 
the Niziim from a delit due by him to the linn of Me.ssrs. 
Ealmer and Co., at Haidenibad, incurred to pay oil an 
accunudation of arrears due to an augmented military 
establishment, arising principally out of the war of 
1817-18. 

The following year, 1789, war ensued between Tippu 
Sultan and the English. Nizfun Ali was forced to take a 
side. He distrusted Tippii because he felt that, should 
* The Nizam took the French corps into his own service. 
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he succeed against the English, he liiinself would fall a 
certain victim to llie ambition of his ally. Every motive 
of policy, then, induced him to side with the English; and 
to stimulate this there was at hand also the urgent solicita- 
tion of Lord Cornwallis, who jmnnised him full participa- 
tion in the advantages which might result from the war. 
Nizam Ah Avas anxious indeed that his OAvn territories 
should be guaranteed to him, fearing lest, Avhilst his 
armies sliould be engaged Avith 'J'ippi'i, the Mfirluitas sliould 
sAvec]) upon his defenceless cities. This guarantee, how- 
ever, Lord ConiAvallis refused to give him, and the treaty 
Avas signed Avithout it. 

By this treaty, to Avhich the Beslnvax acceded, it Avas 
stipulated that tlic conti'actiiig ])arties should jirosecute 
the Avar Avitli vigour, tliat peace should not be made 
Avitliout the consent of all, and that an e(]ual partition of 
llie conquests sliould be made. 

The Avar did not last very long. In Eebruary 1792, 
Tippii was compelled by the treaty of ])eace, dictated 
under the Avails of f^eringapatarn, to yield half his do- 
minions. The share of the territory a])portioned to the 
Niziim yielded an annual revenue of about r)2,()4,()00 
rupees, b(‘si(les ;i third of the amount in cash, amotinting 
to three millions stei ling, levied upon Tippi'i. 

1 have already stated that the Nizam had pressed on 
the attention of lAU’d CoriiAvallis the desirability of grant- 
ing him a guarantee for the retention of Ins territories 
prior to his entering into the alliance against 'J'ippii, and 
that his desire for a guarantee had been inspired by a 
tear (jf double-dealing on the part of the JMarhiitas. A 
veiy short interval of thne slioAved that he had had reason 
fn' that fear. 7\n unsettled ticcount between tlie two 
poAvers had been allowed to accumulate. The balance 
Avas against the Ni/;ini, and as he professed his inability 
to pay it. flic Marli.itas signified their intention, in 1794, 
to cnlorce their claims. In A’ain did the GoVernor- 
Gcner:']. Lord Te ign mouth, proller his rnedialion. The 
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Poshwa refused it, and in February 1795, liostilities cara- 
inenccd. The war was conducted by Nizam Ali witli 
blundering imbecility, and with a caution bordering on 
])usillaniinity. He did indeed fight a drawn battle with 
the enemy, and had he only encamped where he fought, 
as urged to do by the leader of his French levies, 
Haymond, he would probably have seen them lice before 
him. Put he himself retreated in the night, and took 
refuge in the small fort of Kurdla. Followed up with 
vigour by the Miirhatas, he was .soon hemmed in. Ilis 
su])plies were cut off, and he was forced to sue lor peace. 
The terms granted him were humiliating in the extreme. 
He was compelled to cede to the Marhatiis territories 
vielding an annual income of thirty-live lakhs; to pay 
three millions slerling ; and to 5 neld up his prime minister 
as a hostage for the; fulfilment of these conditions. It 
may here be added that three-fourths of the tcri'itory 
ceded on this occasion were afterwards recovered dui'ing 
the dissensions wliicli followed the demise ot Madho Ihio 
Peshwa.^ 

Prior to the commencement of hostilities, llie Nizam 
had implored the Governor-deneral lor the aid ol two 
battalions of British sc])oys. Lord Teignmouth, unwilling 
to break with the Peshwa, with whom he had no quarrel, 
had J'cfuscd. But though he refused his active aid, the 
Governor-General, with a consideration which the Peshwa 
might have construed as e.xcceding tla^ bounds (h per- 
missible courtesy, had allowed the British sepoys to 
maintain the internal ])eace of the Nizands tlominions, 
whilst lie should concentrate all his lorces against the 
enemy. But notwithstanding this extreme display of 
goodwill, the I'cfusal of active aid rankled in Nizam Ali’s 
mind. To be entirely independent of British support lor 
the luture. he determined to dismiss the subsidiary lorce 
furnislied liiin by the British, and to iiugmcnt the corps 
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jjj hig service commanded by French officers, some of 
— ^ ' whom he had previously taken over from his brother, 
Ikisalat Jung. The British battalions, however, had not 
only received their orders to leave, they had actually 
started, when an event occurred which induced Nizam 
Ali to send pressing mes,sengers to recall tliem. Tlfis 
event was the rebellion of liis eldest son, Ali Jah. In 
rebelling against his father Ali Jah had only followed the 
traditions ot the family. By rebellion against his brother 
his own ffitlier had obtained the post he occupied, and 
Ali Jah considered the I'oad shorter and more secure than 
the uncertain ])rocess of time and a father’s caprice. So 
lie rebelled. He might have succeeded had he po.sse.ssed 
more than a small modicum of brain. As he did not 
possess even that modicum, he failed. The French batta- 
lions sent after him captured him. E.scortcd to Ilaidenibad 
on an elephant, the mini.'^ter directed that the howdah in 
which he sat should bevelled. Ashamed of the indignity 
thus offered, the greatest a Mahomedan can receive, that 
of being treated as a woman, Ali Jah took poison and died. 
JMeanwhile the Briti.sh contingent had returned, and Nizam 
Ali, feeling still insecure, determined to retain it. 

But the augmentation of the battalions officered by 
Frenchmen still continued to be an offence to the Briti,sh 
Government. In 1798, the Nizam had in his pay a 
body of fourteen thousand men, armed and disciplined in 
the Euro])can fashion, and officered by one hundred and 
twenty-four Fienchmcn, giving, in addition to stall 
officers, about eiglit officers to a regiment a thousand 
strong. This formidable body was commanded by M. 
llaymond. 

Tills remarkable man is referred to by many English 
writers simply as ‘ an adventurer named Itaymond.’ That 
he was an adventurer is true, but he was one in the 
best sense ol the term. Chivalrous, daring, trustworthy, 
and a spiemlid organisor, he was one of those ‘ adventurers ’ 
who, like the Garibaldi of our own days, leave their mark 
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on tlie liistoiy of the country in which their deeds have chap. 

been acliieved. His story, briefly summarised, is tins. • 

Born in 1/55, at Scrignac, in the province of Gascony, 
lie engaged at the age of twenty as sub-lieutenant in a 
Frencli corps, commanded by tlie Clievalier de Lasse in 
the service of Haider Ali. His distinguished conduct on 
several occasions broiigdit him to the notice of the Frencl! 
authoiities. He obtained the grade of captain in the 
hrench array, and when Bu.ssy came out in 1783 to co- 
operate with Haider Ali against the Fnglisli, l.e made 
liaymond his aide-de-camp. After the death of Bussy, 
Eaymond was recommended, in 17 8G, by the theii 
Governor of Foiidichery, to the ^shzam, as an oflicerupon 
whom he could entirely rely. Niziim Ali commissioned him 
to raise a regiment of infantry, granting him at the same 
time a monthly salary of live thousand rupees. The 
legiment so raised was in e\ery respect so superior to 
any the Aizam had .seen before that Eaymond was en- 
couraged gradually to increase the number to fourteen. 

It nuy be truly said that no Indian prince, not even 
IMtidhaji Sindhia, nor his succe.ssor, Ilaolat Eao, ever had 
a liner or more eflicient liody in his service. In the cam- 
paign against the Marhatas in 1796, it was Eaymond 
and his troops who repulsed the charges of the Marhatfi 
cavalry, and would have beaten them back altogether, 
had not the Niziim and his irregular troops abandoned 
the field. His reputation, great at the time, still survives 
him, and it may be said with truth that the name of no 
European connected with India has survived sc\'enty-.six 
years after the demise of the body, to live witli such 
eternal greenness in the hearts of the people of the country 
with which he was connected, as docs the name of Eaymond 
in the memories and traditions of the great families of 
Haidcrabild! 

The French force under Eaymond was in its highest 
state ol discipline and perfection when the Marquess Wel- 
lesley, who had succeeded Lord Teignmouth, saw looming 
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ill a very proxiiuate ruture tliat contest ivitli Tippii 
Sultan wViicli ended in tlie overthrow of tVic Mussulman 
dynasty in Mysore. To enter upon such a contest with 
doubtful allies in a high state of discipline on his Hank, 
was totally o[)posed to those sound maxims of policy by 
which the Marquess Wellesley was ever guided. He 
urged therefore iqion the Nizam the absolute necessity 
under which he lay to disband tliem. Niziim Ali did not 
at all relish the idea. He looked niion his French ollicers 
and their troops as Napoleon regarded his guard. Ihit 
just at the crisis of his hesitation two circnmstanecs came 
to sway him. llaymond died — it has been said, with 
what truth I know not, by poison. The second con- 
curring inllucnce was the release ot the minister left as a 
hostage with the Peshwa, a minister not only favourable 
to Ih’itish interests, lait wlio brought with him a remission 
of three-fourths of the cessions, territorial and pecuniary, 
settled by the convention of Kurdlah in 179G. 

Then the Niziim yielded, lie gave his consent to the 
dismissal of the French corps and the increase, of tlie 
British subsidiary force. A treaty was concluded, Sep- 
tember 1, 1798, which regulated the duties on which 
the subsidiary force was to be em[)loyed, .secured the 
Ni/.tim in the sovereignty of Ids dominions, prohibited his 
entering into i)olitical negotiations with other States, and 
made tlie British Government the arbiter of his disputes 
with oilier jKiwers. 

No sooner liad the ti-ealy been concluded than four 
battalions ot British sepoys with their guns marched to 
llaiderabiid and joined the two battalions formerly 
staiioned there. Some hesitation v.ais even then disiilayed 
by tlie Nizam to break up the French corps, then com- 
manded by Perron ; but a movement of the British 
contiiigent'firced him to issue a jiroclamation informing 
his disciiiiiiied sepey.s that he dismissed his I’rench 
ollicers from his service. The episode that ensued 
can -■aWixfty be wondered at. These men had learned to 
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look up to their Eiirope<an officers with pride ; tliey felt chap, 
that they owed tlic i^rcstige they had acquired to them • — ^ 
alotie ; they would have followed them to the end of the 
earth ; they knew that their dismissal was owing, not to 
the wish of the 'Nizam, but to the insistance of the English. 

They wei*e not slow to resent this indignity. They broke 
into open mutiny ; but, unfortunately for them, this 
probable issue had been foreseen and provided for by tlie 
English commander. lie surrounded their cantonments. 

From every commanding point cannon were pointed on 
^/hem. Eesistance they saw to be liopeless, and they 
allowed themselves to be disarmed. Their officers w'cre 
not treated as prisoners of war, but were sent, via 
England, to France. 

In the war with Tippii Sultan, whicli followed, tlie 
troops of the Nizam took a part. After the death of that 
sovereign and the partial dismemberment of his territories, 

Nizam received districts yielding about 24,00,000 
rupees. To tliese were subsequently added two-thirds of 
the territory offered to, but rejected by, the Peshwa. But 
all the territories thus acquired, as well as those acquired 
by the treaty of 1792, and yielding an annual income of 
about 1 00,00,000 rupees, were in 1800 ceded to the English 
in perpetuity, to defray the expenses of the subsidiary force, 
then augmented to 8,000 infantry, 1,000 cavalry, and a 
proportion of artillery. It was stipvdated in the treaty 
tliat, in the event of war, of this force 6,000 infantry with 
the cavalry and artillery, joined by 6,000 foot and 9,000 
horse of the Nizam’s own troops, should march to oppose 
the enem)'. Subsequently an article was added to the 
tpeaty, requiring the contracting parties to admit the 
troops of either party into their forts when called upon to 

do so. 

Nizfim All died in 1803. He had eight sons by dif- 
ferent wives. The fate of the eldest, Ali Jah, has been 
alreglly recorded. The second, Sekunder Jah, who suc- 
ceeded him, had commanded the contingent which ope- 
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rated in alliance witli tlie English against Tippu Sultan 
in 1792. The others lived obscure lives, and died un- 
noticed. 

This prince liad many of the defects common to 
oriental princes born in the purple. Only thirty-four 
years of age, he was fond of ease and luxury and careless 
of his people’s welfare. His want of intellect bordered 
upon folly. lie disliked the English. To this dislike he 
gave utterance, first, by requesting the Emperor of Delhi 
to confirm his authority — an act which, in the then con- 
dition of the Mogul empire, conveyed with it no security 
— and secondly, by evincing something more than apathy 
in the war which the British Government were pro- 
secuting witli Sindhia and Ilolkar. Tlic British Govern- 
ment, far from resenting these displays of dislike, renewed 
with him the treaties made with his father, and, on the 
successful close of tlie Marlnitii war, treated him as though 
lie had materially aided to bring aboul; tliat issue by 
allowing him to partake of tin; spoil. His northern 
frontier was thus extended to the Indyadri hills and the 
Warda river. 

Nothing of any moment disturbed the surface of 
affairs till 1808. In that year the prime minister, Mir 
Alim, died. His death threatened to disturb the rela- 
tions between Haiderabad and Calcutta, for it was due 
mainly to the influence of the deceased minister that the 
innate aversion of Sekunder Jah to the British had been 
partially veiled, and it was feared lest he might appoint 
as a successor a man who might be incompetent or 
hostile, or both. There were good reasons for that fear. 
Then ensued a curious .struggle between tlie strength of 
will of the predominant, and the obstinacy of tlie pro- 
tected, power. The residt Avas quite in accordance with the 
teachings of all experience. The Nizam contented him- 
self with the .shells, and allowed the British Government 
to take the oyster. He nominated his own favourite as 
prinm minister, on condition that the prime minister was 
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never to interfere actively in the aflairs of the State. 
The real power was bestowed upon a dependent of the 
British, a Hindu, wlio was, it was imagined, ready to pull 
the strings as lie might be directed. 

This man, Chundu Sal by name, possessed great 
acuteness, but Ins method of administration was ex- 
tremely primitive in theory, and in action oppressive. 
Its sole merit, if merit it can be called, was simplicity. 
He farmed the revenue of the several districts to middle- 
men. The State was thus made secure of a certain reve- 
nue without the trouble of collection, whilst the tax- 
payers and [leople were absolutely without protection. 
This misgovernment resulted in universal disorganisation 
and unchecked tyranny. The jieoplc, ground down to 
the earth, were forced in their turn to become robbers. 
To repress these again the military were called in ; 
and as the regular army was officered by British officers, 
the unseemly spectacle was jn-esented of British officei's 
hunting down the poor wretches who had only risen 
under the most dire op|)ression. 

To put an end to this scandal the British Government 
scut Sir Charles Metcalfe as llesident in 1820. Under 
the firm and vigorous guidance of this able administrator 
sweeping I'cforms were inaugurated. British officers 
Avere sent to the several districts Avith instructions t( 
dclinc the amount of revenue Avhich the government, 
tlie district and village offi<;crs, Avere respectively entitled 
to levy from the people. The scAcral amounts having 
been settled, tlie officers Averc directed to Avatch, for a 
scries of years, tliat no more than this amount sliould be 
levied. From the inquiries made by these officers, from 
past averages, from the amount of land in cultivation or 
lit for cultivation, it became possible generally to form an 
assessment for a period of live years. On these terms 
leases were then granted, and a Avritten acceptance of the 
conditions, and a promise to abide by them, Avere taken 
from the people. 
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These just and simple measures liad a wonderfully 
restorative effect. The country became tranquillised as 
if by magic. It no longer became necessary to employ 
troops for tlie collection of revenue. The government, 
from having been liated, became popular ; cultivation 
increased ; and after a few years there was a natural 
augmentation of revenue. 

Prior to tlie inauguration of these reforms, and partly 
during the early period of their introduction, the Nizilm, 
or rather his minister acting for him, had taken part with 
the British in the wars against the Pindaris and the 
Peshwa, 1817-22. In acknowledgment of the good 
service rendered by the Ilaidenibfid trooiis on tliese 
occasions, the Nizam received, December 12, 1822, an 
increase of territory, bringing in an additional annual 
revenue of 0, 20,375 rupees. He bound himself, however, 
to protect the rights of the landholders in the districts 
made over to him — a promise ivluch subsequently led 
to ‘ constant and unpleasant discussions ’ * with the British 
Government. 

It was a little before this jieriod that the minister, 
Chundii Sal, effected a reform in the regular armj'. Its 
number was fixed at 10,244 men, divided into six regi- 
ments of infiuitry and four of cavalry. The regimeiits 
were clothed like the native regiments in the'^British 
service, and were officered by English gentlemen and 
adventurers. 

Sekunder Jiih lingered on till the middle of 1829. 
He led a life of seclusion, taking for many years no part 
in public affairs. He died on May 24, and was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son, Nasir-iid-Daula. 

Almost the first act of this prince after liis accession 
to the Niziimat was to claim the right of administering 
the affairs of his country in his own way. He requested 
the Ihitidi Government, therefore, to withdraw the 
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officers introduced by Sir C. Metcalfe, and whose earnest 
endeavours liad re-introduced order and prosperity. His 
)-equest was complied with ; but he was required to 
maintain inviolate the settlements made by the British 
officers until the period for which they had been made 
should expire. Yet, scarcely liad the British officers 
left than these conditions were violated, and renewed 
misrule produced renewed disoirlei'. ‘ Every dejiartment 
of the State became disorganised, and the credit of the 
State Avas so bad that baidcei s refused to grant loans.’,* 
The disorder was increased by the state of arrears into 
which the ])aynicnt of the army Avas allowed to fall. 

To remedy this state of tilings the British Govern- 
ment Avas forced once more to interfere. After many 
negotiations, charact(.;riscd by gencTosity and candour and 
sound counsel on the one side, and the making of pro- 
mise's only to break them on the other, a settlement on 
tlie basis of a material guarantee Avas arrived at in 1853. 
A treaty Avas signed that year by Avliich the Niziim ceded, 
in trust to the British, certain districts yielding a gross 
annual revenue of fd’ty laklis of riqiees. For this sum 
the Britisli engaged to maintain for Ids Higlmess’s service 
an auxiliary force of not less than 5,000 infantry, 2,000 
cavalry, and four field batteries of artillery, to be officered 
and commanded by British officers. ‘By this treaty the 
Nizam, Avhile ri'taining the full use of the subsidiary force 
and contingent, Avas released I'rom the obligation of 
furnishing a lai'ge force in time of Avar; the contingent 
ceased to be llic Nizam’s army, and became an auxiliary 
force kept up by the British Government for the Nizam’s 
use.’ ** It must be added that it Avas provided that the 
accounts of the ceded districts should be rendered annu- 
ally to the Nizam, and that he shoidd receive all the surplus 
that might accrue after the cost of the contingent had been 
met. 
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It deserves to be recorded that so greatly did the 
eveiiiies ol* the ceded districts rise under British adminis- 
tratioii that at tlie end of two years they were found so 
niucli to exceed tlie requirements, tliat the Goveruor- 
(ieneral, Lord Dalliousie, restored to the Nizam territory 
yielding three hdvlis of rupees. His successor, Lord 
Canning, subsequently, in 1800, restored all the districts 
that liad been ceded, with tlie exeption of Barar, the 
revenues of which weie found then to (!over the entire 
cost of the contingent. 

Nasir-ud-Daola died in 1857. He had laboured all 
liis life under the unhappy misfortune of estimating his 
own abilities more highly than lu^ was warranted by their 
intrinsic value to estimate them. Thus, he began his 
reign by determining to be his own minister. He soon 
found himself lielplessly drifting into mismanagement 
and disorder. Finding he could not manage without 
luiiiistcrri, he laboured to uiKlerniiiie them, ikit here 
again lie was foiled. Fond of pomp and show, he strove 
to keep up an exjieusive force, whilst every year |)luuged 
him more deeply into debt. So heavily was he involved 
at one time that even the bankers refused him credit. 
]jike Ids father, and his father’s father, he owed his ex- 
trication from the didiculties whieli more than once 
threatened to overwhelm him to the forbearance, the 
kindly aid, and the generosity of the Government of 
India. 

Nasir-iid-Daola was succeeded by his son, Afzal-ud- 
Daola. The year liad dawned unpropitiously for British 
interest. In the centenary of Plassey the descendants of 
the sepoys who had helped to gain that battle for the 
English had revolted to undo, and more than undo, all 
that Plassey had enabled their masters to accomplish. 
For a fmv brief moments it seemed as though the felon 
stroke might be fatal. It seemed so, that is to say, to a 
few ])rinc('s, to very many soldiers, to all the fenatics, and 
to a large proportion of the ignorant. It seemed so, cer- 
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taiiily, to a not inconsiderable number of the population 
of Ilaiderfibad. Nor were those who formed that num- ' — ^ 
ber content with the idea. They determined that, if 
possible, it should become a fact. Assembling then, on 
Jvily 17, these conspirators attaciked the palace ot . 
the Jiritish Eesideiit. But the liesident repulsed them. 

Mo]-e than that, they were attacked likewise by one ^vho 
did not belong to any one of the classes I have enume 
rated — by oiu; who was neither a prince, nor a soldier, 
nor a fanatic, nor ignorant. They were attacked by the 
prime minister, Sir Salar Jung, one of tlie ablest of 
living Indian statesmen, and were dispersed. Guided by 
the counsels of that enlightened man, the Nizam steered 
a straight course during the cyclone of tlie mutiny. 

It was partly in reward for his loyalty on this trying 
occasion, partly to remove diflicidties connected with 
the commercial treaty of 1802, that a new treaty wuis 
concluded in December 1800, by which the debt of fifty 
lakhs due by him to the British was cancelled, and through 
cessions and exchanges of districts, the territories to be 
held by the British in trust were reduced to an area 
yielding 32,00,000 rupees, instead of one yielding^ 
50,00,000 rupees, as had been specified in the treaty of 
1853. 

Afzal iid-Daola, like all his ancestors, did not love 
the British. He and his funily liad been under too many 
obligations to do that. But at his court British inlliience 
was°prcponderant. This was entirely due to die in- 
fluence of Sir Salar Jung. When then, in 18G1, tlie 
Nizain took the resolution to remove that minister from 
office, the weight of British influence was thrown so 
forcibly into the opposite scale that the resolution was 
rescinded. Sir Salar Jung remained, and still remains, 
notwithstanding an attempt made in 1868 to assassinate 

the prime minister of the State,' and the hope of 

the country. 

' The aUeiiipt to assassinate Sir m.an named Ilesbna Ali, vrlto had 
Salar Jung was made a Mussul- long borne a grudge against the ad- 
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V. ’ master, Afzal-ud-Daola, died February 27, 1869. 

' He had been nominated a Knight of the Star of India, 
and he had received from the Government of India a 
guarantee that any succession to Ids State, made in ac- 
cordance with Mahomedan law and tlie customs of the 
country, would be recogiused. 

succeeded by his infant son, 
Mir Mabub Ali Khan, wdio was placed on the musnud 
on March 1, 1869. 

Being of a very tender age, only four years old, a 
council of regency was appointed to conduct, with the 
aid of the British Resident, the afl'airs of the country. 
Of this council the Nawab Shums-iil-Amra and Sir Salar 
Jung are members. 

Little has occurred from that date to the present time 
to call for remark. The young Nizam has been kept in 
seclusion in the palace of his grandmother. From tins 
he emerged for the first time on July 24, 1874. 
Mounted on a richly caparisoned elephant, and follow'ed 
by about 20,000 armecl men, he paraded the city, en route 
to the tomb of a pious Mahomedan who had died half a 
ccntuiy before. He paid his first visit to the Resident on 
August 1 following. 


ministration on account of a divorce 
case which had been decided against 
him by a di.strict Kazi in strict accor- 
dance with law and justice. The 
escape of Sir Salar Jung was hailed 


with joy by the nobles and people 
of Haiderabad. The assassin was 
executed March 21 followintr the 
attempt. 
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CHAPTER II.' 

JIVSORE. (MAISI'R). 

Area 27,004 sq. milos. PoruLATiotf — .■),05.),412. 

Annuat. Revknl’e— 1,08,20,000 rupees. 

Suii.siDY T’AII) TO Rritish Goveiik.uext — 2,400,000 rupees. 

The curly liistory of tlio tci'illoi'y known as Mysore is chap. 
invoh'cd in obscurity. According to the Hindu legend, . 
a small territory to tlie west of tlie Karnatik, consistinir of 
two fortified places and a few vi]lage.s, was rai.sed to an 
indejiendcnt condition by two young men of the Yadu' 
tribe, wlio, coming as strangers to a^narriage festival at 
Iladana, near Mysore, slew, with the connivance of the 
bride^and lier relatives, tlie destined bridegroom, a chief 
of Kariigali. One of them, the elder, married the 
bride, and became the acknowledged lord of the united 
territories. This fact, we arc informed by ColonelWilks, 
is recorded in many manuscripts, but its date is uucer- 
tain. There are, however, authentic records to show 
that in 1507, the country was under the rule of Cham 
Raj, called the Sixfingered, from his being marked by that 
peculiarity. 

At this time, however, the territories under his rule 
comprehended only a few villages, two or three of which 
were fortified, and Cham Raj wais more of a zamindar 
than a king. 13ut small as AV'cre his possessions, they 
were subdivided by his succes.sor, Betad Cham Raj, in 
1524, amongst' his three sons. To the youngest of these. 

Chain Rtij, surnamed the Bald, was assigned the fort of 
Puragarh Avith some adjacent villages. This fort Avas, 
hoAvever, repaired or re-erected in the same year, and its 
name Avas changed to Mahesh Asiir, ‘ tlie bullido-headed 
monster.’ Thence is derived the more modern appella- 
tion of Maisiir or Mysore., 

' The contents of this chapter were Calcutta Itericw some years af>-o. 
contributed by the author to tiie Yadu^ a name of Kiishnar 
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Cluim E;ij, the Bald, may thus be styled*the first ruler 
of Mysore, tor though not the founder of Ids family — 
though indeed by the failure of issue in his family, his 
territories devolved afterwards on the descendants of his 
brothers — lie was the lirst ruler oftlie territory known as 
Mysore. ]Sb)t many years after the subdivision I have 
recorded, the Mahoinedan power began to make itself 
felt south of the Dekhan. In l.otil, the Hindu kingdom 
of Bijianagar succumbed to the four Mussulman sove- 
reigns of Daolutabad, Bijajiui’, Golkonda, and Bider. 
riiis event proved in the main eminently advantageous to 
tlie possessor of M3'sorc. That little fort, for it was then 
no more, was situated too nuu-h to the south to tempt, 
at that period, the attacks of the Mahomedans ; whilst 
the fall of the great Hindu liouso of the Dckhan released 
its occupier from the state of vassalage in which he liad 
hitherto been held. ■ For several 3 'ears, then, the de- 
scendants of Cham Biij struggled to obtain an independent 
position, and at tlie same time to aggrandise their * 

territories. 

The representative of the dynasty of Bijianagar had 
lied after his expulsion from tluit jilace to Seringapatam, 
where he kept up a sort of regal state. In reality, how- 
ever, he was weak and powerless, and none knew this 
better than Hira Cham Ibij, the successor of Cham Eaj 
the Bald. He accordingly evaded the jiayment of tri- 
bute, erected a line of fortifications, expelled the royal 
collectors, and bade dctiance to the Eajii himself. I 
may jiause to note a circumstance which is strongly 
chara(Teristic, of the proceedings of the various houses 
which have reigned in Hindostan. There has never 
existed any real locality towards the great representative 
reigning house of the country. When such a house has 
been struck down, the minor jninces, though of the 
same religion and having the same real interests, have 
almost invariably hastened to endeavour to profit by 
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its Ml, instead, of to work towards its recovery. . The 
liistory of the subversion of the Hindu dynasty of ITijia- •- — > — ■ 
nagar forms no exception to this rule. In all its 
struggles to recover from the blow dealt by the Maho- 
medans and to re-assert its sovereignty, it was thwarted 
by its ancient vassals, likewise of tlie Hindu persuasion, 
and suffered at least as much from their attempts at 
independence as from the attacks of its foreign in- 
vaders. 

In 157G Mysore received an accession of territory. 

In that year Hira Cham Ihij died childless. The succes- 
sion fell conse(iuently to Betad Wadiar, the grandson of 
the Baja who had origiiudly partitioned the territory. 

The second third, re[)rcsentcd by the fort of Hemunkali 
and the surrounding villages, was therefore reunited to 
Mysore. 

A few years later, Betad Wadiar gave way to his 
brother Eaj Wadiar, who conquei'ed from his cousin the 
remaining third and the oiiginal territory represented by 
the fort of Kembala. Under the rule of this Iliij Wadiar, 
who a])pears to have been a man of considci'able ability, 
the limits of Mysore were greatl}^ extended, audits power 
was considerably increased. Perhaps the most im})ortant 
of his acquisitions was the famous city of Seringapatam, 
originally called Sir! Ilunga Pattan, or the city of the holy 
Puuga, and which had long been the seat of the ex])elled 
sovereign of Bijianagar. Tliere are several versions 
current as to the manner in which this city came into the 
hands of Ilaj Wadiar, but Colonel Wilks is of opinion 
that.on the death of the Bijianagar sovereign it devolved 
upon him as the ablest of the Hindu princes in the vicinity. 
Tlicncefortli Seringa|)atam became the seat of government 
of the BaJ of Mysore. It is curious to note that the oc- 
cupation of this city was followed by a change of religion 
on the part of the Baja. Before that time the lamily 
had professed the religion of the Jangam ; thenceforth 
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they adopted the fovms prescribed for the followers of 

Several other conquests followed the acquisi- 
tioii ot beniigapatam. 

hiij Wadiar died in 1G17, leavini? behind him a very 

great reputation. Not only had lie re-united the three 
poitions of the territories divided by his ancestor, and 
considerably added thereto, but by the ])o.sscs.sion of 
|-eiinpa])atain on the demise of the ruler of Wiianamir 
he had come to be regarded as the chief of tlie Tlindu’ 
soverei^^ns south of the Krislma. He left his policy behind 
hnn. During a reign ot twenty year.s, his giaudson, Cham 
iuij, added to Ins dominions, and continued his'iiolicy of 
tmiting the conquered with leniem-y. On his death in 
iboi, he was succeeded by his uncle Lnadf Pu-ii, bon, 
alter tl.e death of his father. This prince, however, who 
luhcrited the martial qualities of Ibij Wadiar, was poi- 
soned, after a reign of eighteen months, by his minister. 
As he lett no otlspring, the throne reverted to the .son of 

die elder brother of Haj WTdiar, by name Kantireva 
JN arsa Eaj. 

This prince had hitherto lived in obscurity, but lie wa.s 
endowed with a chivalrous spirit, and willi nnusual strenteli 
and courage. Colonel Wilks relates an instance of his 
havnig gone m disguise to the court of Trichimipali to meet 
ni single coinbat a celebrated ehamiiion whose fame was 
in eveiyones mouth. Ite encountered and sdew him • 
then with a modesty equal to his courage, notwitlistamb 
nfg he solicitations of the king, returned to his humble 
abode. It isprol.al.le thatthe minister, who, to retain 
the actual power m Ins own hands, had murdered his 
pi edecessor, little knew the real character of Kantireva 
udieu he invited him to a,ssume the reins of government 
at. feeringapatani ; nor was the prince aware, when he 
.iccep ted the ofler, of the circumstances which had 
att(>nded the drnth of his cousin. The insolence of the 
nuns ei soon after the prince’s arrival brought mattei’s to 
^^ri.s.s; bant, reva was informed of the fate which had 
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befallen his predecessor, and wliicli probably awaited 
himself ; he determined therefore to strike tlie first blow. 
The minister was accordingly waylaid, and, after a severe 
struggle, despatched. 

The throne had been gained just in time, for the fol- 
lowing year Kantireva had to sustain the first invasion of 
the Mahomedans. The general of the king of Bijapiir 
attacked his dominions, and even besieged Seringapatam. 
A breach was effected in the walls, and a general assault 
was delivered. Kantireva, however, not only beat back 
the assailants, but pursued them witli great slaughter 
beyond the border. He tlien pro(‘eedcal to consolidate 
the conquests previously made, to settle the lands, and to 
introduce an organised system of administration. Amongst 
other matters he enlarged the fortifications of Seringa- 
patara, and establislied a mint. Nor was he less inclined 
to military enterprises than the most warlike of his pre- 
decessors. lie extended his dominions, by a succession 
of conquests in the direction of Bijianagar and Madura, 
and concluded his warlike achievements by gaining a 
great victory over the Eaja of Miigri, whose territories 
he annexed. 

On the death of Kantireva childless, in 1059, the sove- 
reignty of ]\Iysore devolved upon a distant relative, a 
descendant of one of his ancestors. The name of this 
prince was DiuK Deo Ihij. He repulsed a serious 
invasion by the Eaja of Bcdniir, defeated the Kaik of 
Madura, and by conquests from both, as well as by tlie 
absorption of some petty states, added greatly to his 
dominions; he died in 1672, just about the time .when 
the FrencJi were struggling with their early dilliculties in 
a corner of the Karmitik. 

At tins time Mysore may be said to have emerged 
from the status of a Zaniindari, and to have assumed a 
position of importance in Southern India. Until tins 

’ Dud, iu the lanofuage of Mysore, signifies ^ great;’ Chick ‘little;’ or 
senior and junior. — Wilks, 
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period the rulers of the little territory, struggling to 
enlarge it, had had but little leisure and little opportunity 
for indulgence in luxury. Tlie desire to extend the limits 
of tlie State had been handed down as an liereditary 
maxim from each sovereign to its successor. We have 
seen how, up to this point, they had endeavoured to carry 
with them the feelings of the people, by rating the ryots 
of the conquered lands at no heavier assessment than tlieir 
own vassals. The real difficulties of governing were now 
to begin. The State was, from its size, beginning to 
attract attention. The Mahomedan power in Southern 
India, too, was at its zenith. It ruled not only the district 
known as the Dekhan, but possessed the Karnatik on the 
eastern, and Bijapur on the Avestern, coast ; it was also 
known to be actuated by designs on Trichinapali. On 
the western coast, besides, there Avas rising a ])OAvcr 
destined to become the' enemy of all authorities, Hindu or 
Mahomedan — the great poAver of the Marhatas. Mysore 
Avould liave, indeed, to contend Avith difficulties in its 
further pi’ogress to greatness. 

Dud Deo Ihij Avas succeeded in 1672 by Chick Deo 
Kiij. In the reign of this monarch the Marhhta power 
had become really formidable. The important posts of 
Jinji and Velliir fell into the hands ol' Sivaji, the 
kingdoms of Bijapiir and Golkonda were pushed hard, 
Tanjiir Avas overrun and conquered. Yet, though thus 
approacJied by such a poAverful enemy, Mysore was too far 
south of the direct line of his movements to fear an attack, 
unless indeed she should provoke it. But this her sove- 
reign Avas especially careful not to do. Whilst main- 
taining a constant look-out on the frontier, and even 
taking every opportunity of extending it imperceptibly, 
lie devoted liis main energies to placing the internal 
idfairs of the kingdom on a permanent basis, lie estab- 
lislied a post office, openly for the transmission of letters, 
really for obtaining for himself a knoAvledge of their 
Contents. The knowledge he thus acquired he used to 
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make himself the centre of all the power of the State, 
lie compelled the abolition by all his feudatories and 
dependants of the title of Rdja, forcing them to fix their 
residence at Seringapatam, and converting them from rebel- 
lious princes into obsequious courtiers. Ilis policy in this 
respect bears a striking analogy to that of Eichelieu in 
France, during the reign of Louis XIII., and was in- 
fluenced by the same motives — the desii-e to repress 
feudal and quasi-independent rights, and to establish an 
almost absolute monarchy on their ruins. His other 
measures ^were not dictated by tlie same wisdom. To 
increase the amount receivable from the land assessments, 
he had recourse to a variety of vexatious taxes upon the 
husbandmen, with the vicnv to induce them to compound 
for the removal of the most objectionable by agreeing to 
pay a larger amount in the shape of revenue. Ifrom this, 
as a matter of policy, were exempted only lands granted 
for military service. The vexatious nature of these taxes, 
which will be referred to hereafter, and which, if applied 
to Bengal, would startle the ryots of that province, pro- 
duced a passi\’e resistance amongst tlie agricultural popu- 
lation of Mysore. The mode in which the resistance was 
crushed, by one of the most enlightened monarchs who 
ever reigned in Mysore, affords a striking contrast to tlie 
mild measures adopted in cases of passive resistance to 
authority by the Avestern rulers of India. It should bo 
recollected that on this occasion there Avas no revolt, no 
actual outbreak. It was sinqfiy this : — that the children 
of the soil, crushed by the multifarious taxes Avhich inter- 
fered, with their soAving, their reaping, their gathering into 
store, and the selling of the produce of their fields, 
suspended their inverted ploughs at the gates of their 
villages, and generally announced their intention to emi- 
grate from a land Avhich denied tliern the fruits of tlieir 
labour, rather than cultivate on the terms jiroposed. A 
few, and only a. fcAv, talked of revenge ; the rest Avere 
prepared peaceably to depart. But Chick Deo Eaj was 
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too sensible of tlie value to himself and his kingdom of 
these cultivators to allow tliem to leave. And this is the 
mode he adopted to prevent them. I tell the story as 
related by Colonel Wilks : — ‘ An invitation was sent to 
all the priests of the Jangam,’ — to which religion the 
people belonged, — ‘ to meet the Eaja at the great temple 
of Nanjangod, about 14 miles south of Mysore, osten- 
sibly to converse with him on the subject of the refractory 
conduct of their followers. Treachery was appreliended, 
and the number which assembled was estimated at about 
four hundred only. A large pit had been previously 
prepared in a Availed enclosure, connected by a series of 
squares composed of tent-walls Avith the canopy of 
audience, at Avhich they Avere successively received one at 
a time, and, after making their obeisance, they Avere 
desired to retire to a place Avhere, according to custom, 
they expected to find refre-sliments prepared at the 
expense of the Ihija. Expert executioners Avere in waiting 
at the square, and every individual in question Avas so 
skilfully beheaded, and tumbled into the pit, as to give no 
alarm to those Avho folloAved ; and the busine.ss of the 
public audience Avent on Avithout interruption or sus- 
picion.’ Having tlius quietly rid himself of four hundred 
])riests, the Ih'ija ])rocceded to put in o])eration the plans 
he had concerted for the extermination or dispersion of 
their folloAvei's. ‘ WhereA’cr a mob had a.ssembled, a 
detachment of troops, chiefly cavahy, Avas collected in 
the neighbourhood, and prepared to act on one and the 
same day. The orders were distinct and simple : to 
cliarge without parley into the midst of the mob ; to cut 
down in the first selection oA^ery man Avearing an orange- 
coloured robe (the peculiar garb of the Jangam priests) ; 
and not to cease actings until the croAvds had everyAvhere 
dispersed.’ Having thus paralysed the people by terror, 
the Eaja, it is said. With Amry little difficulty ‘exacted 
fi’om every village a Avritten renunciation, ostensibly 
voluutfwy, of private property in the land, and iin 
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ackiiowledgindnt that it was the riglit of the State.’ This 
occurrence aOTords one of the few instances on record of 
the successful warfare by a sovereign against his oAvn 
people on a (Question with reference to which the people 
tire of all others tlie most sensitive — the question of their 
right to tlie proprietorship of tlie soil. 

Meanwhile Sivaji had died. Aiirangzib, tlien at the 
height of his power, had returned to the Dekhan, conquered 
tlie independent Mahoinedan sov^ereignties of Bijapur and 
Golkonda, and was engaged in exerting all his enemies to 
crush the Marhatas. Then it was'that the chief of 
Mjsoie Hist came into contact Avith the rivals contending 
for the possession of Southern India. The Marhatii rulcT 
of Taiijur, avIio then held possession of the district of 
Ikangalur, finding that in the coming conllict his hold 
u])ou that territory Avould be precarious, and might lead 
him into difliculties, sold it to the Eaja of Mysore f)r 
three lakhs of rupees.^ yVnd though tlie troops of Aurang- 
zib anticipated the action of the ])urchaser and seized 
tlie countiy, they Avere too glad to yield it to Mysore, on 
the transfer to themselves, instead of to Tanjur, of the 
ptomised ])urchase money. Allying himself then Aviih 
the great Mahoinedan sovereign, the iMysore ruler made 
conquests at the cxiiense of the Marhatas and the Eajfi 
of Bedniir ; and although his own capital Avas on one 
occasion suddenly besieged by an army of the former 
waiiiors, the invaders Avnu’o, liy the combined skill and 
stratagem employed by his son, driven ignoininiously 
Irom the kingdom. It was soon after this that the ruler 
of Mysore, till then known at the imperial court only as 
the zamindar of that country, obtained from Aurangzib 
tlie title of Eaja, with the privileu^e of sitting on an iA'ory 
throne. The throne made Ibr tliis ] e vras, avo are 
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y informed by Colonel Wilks, always used by the successors 
^ ; ‘it is the same which, in the year 1799, 

was found in a lumber room of Oappu Sultan’s palace ; 
was employed in the installation of the present Ih'ija ; 
and is always used by him on occasions of public 
ceremony.’ 

Chick Deo Raj died in 1704, after having added 
thirteen important districts to his territories, and obtained 
from Aurangzib the recognition of himself as a sovereign 
prince independent of all but the Mogul. 

dynasty, wliich had for nearly two hundred years 
reigned over Mysore, and raised it from a small zamin- 
diiri to tlie dignity of a kingdom, was now, however, 
about to sillier a fate inseparable from all despotic 
dynasties, viz., the fate either of being sterile or of failing 
to produce a competent representative. The successor o1‘ 
Chick Deo Riij, by name Kantireva Raj, liad the misfor- 
tune to be born deaf and dumb. Tie ilid not possess the 
commanding intellect requisite to balance so great a mi.s- 
fortune, and although the energy infused by his pre- 
decessor into all branches of the administration continued 
to exercise a perceptible inlluence during his life-time, 
jet his own inability to control actively the governing 
machine contributed to foster a state of things such as 
eventually led to the overthrow of the dynasty. In des- 
potic btates the sovereign, it he wishes to govern, must be 
everything ; it he cannot take upon his own slioulders the 
re,sponsibilitics of his position, some one else must and 
will. And the experience of such states has fully shown 
— it shows every day— that the man who has once 
enjoyed the substance of authority, will use all the means 
ill his power to make its jiossession hereditary in his 
hiinily. So it was in Mysore. Kantireva died after a 
rmgn of ten years, leaving the crown to his son, Diid 
Kishen Raj. This sovereign, let it be recollected, was 
but the third in succession from the prince who had 
raised Mysore to the dignity of a kingdom. Prior to that 
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(late its rulers had been struggling for a ])osition. I'liat 
position had been obtained. But from the moment of its 
obtainment how rapid is the downfall! Kantireva a 
nonenity, Diid Kishen an imbecile, leaving to his suc- 
cessors but an empty title and a pageant throne I 

It Avould answer no [)urpose were we to follow Biid 
Kishen in his inglorious reign. The process of his fall is 
thus described by Colonel Wilks : ‘ Whatever portion of 
vigour or wisdom,’ writes this historian, ‘ appeared in the 
conduct of this reign, belonged exclusively to the minis- 
tei's, who^secured their own authority by appearing with 
affected humility to study in all things the inclinations 
and wishes of the Ihija. Weak and capricious in his 
temper, he committed the most cruel excesses on the 
]iersons and property of those -who approached him, and 
as quickly restored them to his favour. While no oppo- 
sition was made to the establishment of almost incredible 
absurdity, amounting to a lakh of rupees annually for 
the maintenance of an alms-house to feed beasts of pi'ey, 
re[)tilcs, and insects, he believed himself to be an unli- 
mited despot ; and while amply su])plied with the means 
of sensiud pleasure, to which he devoted tlie largest por- 
tion of his time, he thought himself the greatest and 
happiest of monarchs, without understanding or caring 
to understand, during a reign of nineteen years, the 
troublesome details through which he was supplied with 
:ill that is necessary for animal gratilication.’ It is easy 
to understand that under such a sovereign, the ministers 
who affected humility, in order, by gratilying his inclina- 
tions, to secure their power, were not unfaithful to the 
traditions of their class. I’romincnt amongst them wei'e 
two, Deva B/ij, and his cousin Kanjalhlj. So long as the 
Baja hved they allowed him to enjoy the empty page- 
antry of power, conteiiting themselves with its practical 
exercise; but upon his death in 1701, they treated his 
distant relative and successor, Cham Ihij, with undisguised 
contempt. They were at first, indeed, a little too oiit- 
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spoken in tlieir proceedings, for Chum Kiij, though a man 
of contemptible intellect, possessed that special quality 
of the weak-minded, that he knew how to conspire. 
Suddenly he removed his ministers, and filled their places 
with creatures of his own. But he did not possess the 
force of mind necessary to strengthen his position, and to 
improve his victory. Deva Eaj plotted in liis turn, and 
taking advantage of the absence of the Itaja from the 
city, witli a slender escort, he seized the palace, gained 
over the troops, and, seizing the Ilaja, sentenced liim 
to life-imprisonment on the liill of Kabul Drug — tlie 
efimate of which was sufficient to ensure deatli. As 
if that were not enough, the Ilaja was supplied during 
his captivity with uinvdiolesome food — a procedure whicii 
immediately put an end to his suflerings. 

From the deposition of Cham Ihij, Colonel Wilks 
dates the extinction of the dynasty wliich liad reigned 
for two lumdred years in Mysore ; tlienceforward, though 
a member of the old lamily held the nominal office'of 
Eaja, all the authority in the state was in the hands of 
Hindu or Mahoniedan usurpers. In tracing the further 
history of tin; couutiy, the names of tlie ministers or 
actual rulers will principally engage my attention, as the 
Eiijas were seldom permitted to emei-ge from tlie pre- 
cincts of the palace. 

The first of tliese minister rulers, under the nominal 
sovereign, Chick Kislien Eaj, were tlie two cousins, Deva 
Eaj and Niinja Eaj. Sliortly alter they had secured to 
their adherents all the important posts in tlic kingdom, 
Nanji'i Eaj died. A few months later, Mysore was invaded 
by the Nawab of the Karnatik, Ddst Ali. He was foiled, 
liowever, by the siqierior address of Deva Eaj, and his 
army Avas defi>ated Avith groat slaughter. Sliortly after- 
Avards Deva Eaj acknowledged the supremacy of the Eni- 
jicror of Itihi by paying tribute to Kizam-itl-Miilk, 
Subadar of Dekhan, '.ho demanded it at the liead of an 
ainiy. ihcn, tiio old himself to take the field Avith his 
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troops, lie contimied his attention to the internal athninis- 
tration of tlie kingdom, making over the command of the 
army to a younger brother, also named Nanja Ihij, and 
whose exploits against, and in alliance with, the French 
and English for the possession of Trichinapali, are re- 
corded at great length in the pages of Orme. To secure 
his position Nanja Ihij married his daughter to the titular 
king. Chick Kishend 

lint T)cva liaj was destined to find that neither he 
nor his brother, able as they were, were secure against 
the samc^mcans which lie liimself had employed against 
his master. The successful seizure of jiower always acts 
as an incentive to men who feel within themselves the 
consciousness of tlie possession of great capacities to fol- 
low the example thus set them. It happened that 
amongst the soldiers employed by Nanjii liaj, was one 
Haider Sahib, or Haider Ali, the grandson of Mahomed 
Hlieldl, a religious person, who, coming from the Pun- 
jab, founded a small mosque near Haiderabad, and the son 
of Futreh Maliomcd, who was killed when fighting for 
Abdi'd liasul Khan against SiUlut-Ulla for the posses- 
sion of S(‘ra. This Haider was nearly thirty years old 
when he entered the service of Mysore, but his talents 
soon brought him to the notice of Nanja Ihij, and at the 
close of the first campaign he was appointed to the charge 
of an independent corps. 

From tliat time the name of Haider Ali becomes inse- 
])arably connected witli Mysoi’c. It would be, however, 
foreign to my purjiosc; to enter into a. histoiy of his 
cx])loits, or ()f the exploits of the army which, undei' 
the command of Nanja Haj, assisted first the English, and 
afterwards the French, in their contest for em])ire. For 
a long time the two brothers held their power with a firm 
haiuh never alhnving a single opportunity to escape them 
of adding to their wealth. Under their rule the interests 

» The descendant'’ of this inar" in 1811; I believe that some of them 
riage by the female line were alive still survive. 
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P.ART of tlie peasantry were but little regarded. Tlie traditions, 
' — . — ' however, ot tlie pcnsecutioiis of Cluck Deo ItaJ, and their 
own experioiioo of the imbecility of Dud Kishen, were 
sufficient to prevent the lyots from indulging in any wish 
in favour of the conlined Ikija of the ancient dyiurstj". 
Other causes contributed at this time to the weakness of 
the kingdom. Its resources had been considerably im- 
paired by foreign ^var ; they received a further blow 
ivhen, in 175.5, De\a Ihij, to save Seringapatam from tlie 
hands of Salabat Jnng, aided bjmi Drench force under 
Bussy, was forced to promise payment of a contribution- 
tribute ot fitty-six laklis of rupees, a portion of which was 
supplied by the spoils of the Hindu temples and the 
plunder of the private property of the IMjii. 

The year folloAving, a (piarrel ensued between the two 
usurping brotliers on the subject of the treatment of the 
young Ihijii, who was beginning to chafe very mildly 
under his captive state. Deva Ihij would have preferred 
mild measures, but Nanja Ihij, deeming severity to be the 
best lesson, opened an artillery fire u})on the jialace -- 
the gates of which had been closed by the 'lhija — 
stormed it, and placing the Baja upon his throne, caused 
the noses and ears of his principal adherents to be cut offi 
in his presence. This occurred less than a year before 
the victory of Plassey gave England her first firm footing 
in Bengal. 

A few months later the Marhatiis appeared before 
Seringapatam, and compelled Nanja Ihij to resign a large 
portion of the territory of Mysore. Meanwhile Deva Ihij, 
not approving of the conduct of his associate, had left 
Seringapatam, laden whh the plunder he had amassed by 
his op])ression of the iieoph*, and the supreme power re- 
mained in the possession of I^anjil lliij. But the division 
Iifttween the brothers liad liecn Haider’s opportunity. 
Hitherto, though feared, Haider had been caressed and 
petted l)y Nanjii Ihij, and had been assigned territories 
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which added greatly to his power and inlluence ; he had 
been saluted by the Ihija and by Nanja Kaj liimselt' as 
riitteh Haider Bahadur, and Nanja Eaj hail invariably 
plumed hiinselt \ipon the sagacity he had evinced in 
bringing forward a man who liad sliown talents so ic- 
markablc. He was now to see that Haider had two sides 
to his character. This chieftain had determined to attain 
supreme power. To that end Nanja Riij was the first ob- 
stacle. To remove him he concerted a plan with the 
Queen Dowager, by which lie so workial upon the nerves 
of the usurper, tliat Nanja Eaj resigned, and, after some 
show of 'opposition, agreed to take up his residence at 
Kiimir, twenty-five miles from Mysore. The revenues 
of more than one-half the kingdom ^vere then assigned to 
Haider Ali. He continued, however, on one pretence 
or another, to ask for more, until in 1760, he had ob- 
tained complete possession of the whole, and this, not- 
withstanding a desperate and nearly successful attemi)t 
to oust him in that very year,— he retained to the day of 

his death. v i i • 

The reign of Haider, his contests with the English, his 

devastation of the country up to the gates of Madras, arc 
familiar to all the readers of Anglo-Indian history. 
It will not be necessary then to refer, in this place, to 
the warlike exploits of this adventurer and his son. 
It devolves u])ou us rather to inquire what, dining 
tlie period of their usurpation, had become of that 
Hindu dynasty. On the deatli of the titular Eaja Chick 
Kishen, in 1766, Haider had hivested his eldest sou 
with all the dignities of a sovereign j but leariiiiig 

soon after that tlie young prince, Nanjil Eaj Wadiar, had 
evinced some of tlie yearnings for liberty natural to man, 
he resumed the amount that had been allotted for the 
maintenance of the sovereign, plundered the palace of all 
its cash and valuables, with the exception of the orna- 
ments on the persons of the women, reduced the house- 
hold, and replaced those who were expelled by his own 
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spies. Five years later, during a crisis ill* Haider’s for- 
tunes, tliis Eaja attempted to ojien negotiations Avitli tlic 
Marhatas. Detected in this, lie was strangled by the 
order of Haider, and his brother, Cham Ihij, invested in 
his place. Chiim Raj died in 1775. He was the last 
male representative of the family, and, for any practical 
service to the country, the Hindu dynasty might then and 
there have been pronounced to be extinguished. Hut it 
suited the whim of Haider to have a pageant Eiijii. He 
rejected, however, the nearest in order of relation- 
ship, the grandson in the female line — and adopted a 
mode of his own to provide a successor. Tlie details 
of this method we transcribe at length from Colonel 
’Wilks 

‘ About this period,’ he writes, ‘ the pageant Eaja 
Cham Efij died ; Haider had hitherto professed k) hold 
Mysore in behalf of the Hindu house; and amused his 
subjects on every annual feast of the Dasahra by exhi- 
biting the jiageant, seated on his ivory throne, in the 
balcony of state ; himself occu[)ying the place of minis- 
ter and commander-in-chief. This ceremonial, in most 
counti'ies, would have excited feelings dangerous to the 
usurper ; but the unhappy Hindus saw their country 
everywhere sustaining tlie scourge of Mahomedan rule ; 
the singular exception of the Miirhfita state, a wide- 
spreading example of still more ruthless oppression, 
restrained their natural preference for riders of their own 
persuasion ; and tliey were soothed with the occasional 
condescension which treated them and their institutions 
with a resemblance of respect. Haider saw and indulged 
the working of these rctlections, and d(;teiinined to have 
another pageant. The lineal male succession was extinct, 
and he ordered all tlie children to be collected from the 
different b''anches of the house, who, according to ancient 
precedent, "vere entitled to furnish a successor to the 
throne. Tlie ceremonial observed on this occasion, 
liowcver childish, was in perfect accordance with the 
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feelings whicli he intended to delude, and sufficiently 
adapted to the superstition of the fatalist. The hall of 
audience was strewed round with fruits, sweetmeats, and 
flowers, playthings of various descriptions, arms, books, 
male and female ornaments, bags of money, and e^■ery 
varied object of puerile or manly pursuit ; tlie cliildrcn 
were introduced together, and were all invited to help 
themselves to whatever they liked best ; the greater 
number were quickly engaged in a. scramble for the fiaiits, 
sweetmeats, and toys ; but one child was attracted by a 
brilliant ^ttle dagger, which he took up in his right hand, 
and soon afterwards a linu! in his left. “ That is the Ihijii,” 
exclaimed ITaider, “ his first care is military protection ; 
his second to realise the produce of his dominions: bring 
him hither, and let me embrace him.” The assembly 
was in an universal murmur of apjilause; and he ordered 
the child to be conducted to the Hindu ])alace, and pre- 
pared for installation. lie was of the same name as his 
predecessor, vix., Cluun Raj, and was the father of the 
jircsent (late) EaJ;i, who was placed by the English at the 
head of the Hindu house of Mysore on the subversion of 
the Mahomedan dynasty in 1799.’ 

This Cham Eiij survived the death of Haider Ali in 
1782, but continued till his own demise, in 1795, to be 
kept a ])risoner in the palace. On the occurrence of that 
event, Tippii Sultan determined to continue the farce of 
a pageant ruler no longer. The son of the late R:ij;i 
was but two years old ; yet the jialace was ransacked, 
and he, his mother, and all his relations, were despoiled 
of their personal ornaments. They were tlien removed 
to a wretched hovel in tlie neighbourhood. In this hovel 
they were found w’hen Scringapatam was captured on 
May 4, 1799. 

Then ensued a new ])hase in tlie history of the 
country. Dividing between himself and the Nizam a 
considerable portion of the conquered country. Lord 
Wellesley placed as ruler over the remainder — a territorv 
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yielding then an annual revenue of 49 laklTs of rupees — 

■ • — - the boy whom lie had found in the hovel, and whoso 

father liad owed his elevation to tlie regal dignity not to 
birth, not to merit, but to tlie cliance of having on one 
occasion in Jiis childhood preferred a toy dagger to 
tlie other playthings by which he was surrounded. 
At this time, the family, deprived for many years of 
power, had entirely lost their influence in the country. 
Lord Wellesley, however, was apparently intlneni’cd 
in the course he adopted by the fact that he saw in 
it the means of escape from a choice of difliculties. 
He could not restore even a dismembered portion of 
]\Iysore to the representatives of the warlike house of 
Haider Ali, without, he thought, laying in store for the 
English Government the chances of future contests as 
desperate as those which had gone before ; nor could he, 
on the other hand, approjiriate to the British the entire 
country without exciting the jealousy, and, with it, the 
probable hostility of the Nizam and the Marliiitas. The 
assignment to the last recognised descendant of the Hindu 
house of Mysore of a considerable portion of the disinein- 
liered territory, in a state of vassalage to the British, 
seemed to present to the English statesman the means 
of esca])e from his dilemma. These were his reasons 
for placing upon the throne of Mysore a child, six 
years old, the accident of one of the fancies of Haider 
vVli, and who liad been nurtured in indigence and 
misery. 

The arrangements made during the minority of the 
child, who assumed the name of Krishna lliij Wadiar, 
seemed to be dictated by the soundest considerations. 
Sir Barry Close, one of the ablest political officers of the 
day, was aiipointed Eesident, the troops were commanded 
by Colonel Arthur Wellesley, whilst the administration of 
the country was entrusted to the ablest of the ministers 
of Tippii, the Brahman Piirnia. I cannot do better than 
extract the story of this experiment from the Report of 
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tlie Adiniiiisl ration of M 3 ’sore for 1872.' Tii a coiicjso 
style, aiul with the most aljsoliite accuracy, the writer — 
summarises the history of Krishna Eaj Wadiar. Yet it 
sliould be always borne in mind by those who, perusing 
it, miglit be inclined to regard as hopeless all future 
attempts to inaugurate native rule, that neither had 
Krishna Raj, nor liad any of his pi-edecessors, the advan- 
tage now bestowed upon the ])resent Riija, the advantage 
ot a sound education. The education of Krishna Ihij 
reminds the historical student of the account of the 
educatioujd' lAHiis XV. as told by Michelet. 

‘ During the inlancy of the Rfija,’ states the Report, 

‘viz. Iroin 1799 to 1810, Riirnia virtuallv governed 
the countiy. Ilis rule was despntic, and it may' be (pies- 
tioned whether he did not (mrioh the treasury at the 
expense of the State by narrowing the resources of the 
])eople, for by 1811 he had accumulated a surplus of 
seventy-live lakhs of pagodas. He was a minister of the 
old school, and viewed with chagrin any attom])ts which 
the Rajii, as he came to years of discretion, made to assert 
liis prerogative. This provoked tlie I'esentment of the 
young Raja, surrounded as he was by jjarasites who 
constantly' urged him to take the government in his own 
hands. In 1811 the Raja e.\pressed to the Resident a 
wish to govern for liimself. The Resident endeavoured 
to secure a share in the atlministration fjr Rurnia, 
but the latter declined oflice in the ])osition of a sub- 
ordinate, and retired to Seringa[)atam, where he soon 
after died. 

‘ Tlie Raja assumed the government under the best 
of auspices, with _the goodwill of the British Govei’ii- 
ment, and with a well-lilled treasuiy. His youth was his 
misfortune, and unhappily he never found a good minister, 
lie was, besides, fond of pleasure ; and although lie was 
shrewd and observant, his asjiirations to govern absolutely 
were in I'xcess ol' his capacity'. He Avas generous to a 

^ This report, thoogrh otiicial, is not private, copies being sent to the press. 
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laiilt, and Icivisli in Lcnefactions to temples. Under sueli 
conditions it is not surprising tJuit the administi’ation 
broke doAvn. In less tlian two years after tlie Ihija’s 
accession to power, tlie Resident was obliged to report to 
tlie Supreme Government tluit (he Ihija had dissipattnl 
all tlie treasure accumulated by rurnia. All remon- 
strances failed t(^ check tlie Itaja’s dowinvard course. 
High ollices of state were sold to tlieliighest bidder, while 
the people were o[)pi-essed by the system of ‘‘ Sharti,” 
whi(‘li had its oiigiu under riirnia’s regency. '' Sharti ” 
Avas a contract made by the Amildar that he would rea- 
lise for tlu^ government a certain amount of re\'enii(i ; 
that it his collections sliould fall short of that amount lui 
Avould make good (lie defa'icncy, and tliat if they vx- 
ceeded it, the surplus should be paid to the governmcMit. 
The amount wliicli the Amildar tluis engaged to realise 
Avas generally an in(*rease on Avliat liad been obtained tlui 
year preceding. In the mutchbolika oi' agreement the 
Amildar usually bound himself not to ojipress the ryots, 
nor impose any new taxes, noi* ('omjiel the ryots to pur- 
chase the government sliare of garden ; but tliis proviso 
was merely formal, for any violation of the contract 
in any of these points wlien ix‘p]’esented to the govei’ii- 
ment was taken no notice of. Tlu^ consequence Avas that 
the ryots becaiiK' impoverished, the revenues most em- 
bai’rassed ; and the Amildars themselves frequently suf- 
fered lossc\'<. The distress ai ising from this state of things, 
and from the iK'glect of duties incumlient upon govei'u- 
UKuit, fell heavily iqion t!ie ryots, Avho groaned under 
tlie otipression of every tyrannical Sharti, Fouzdar, and 
Amildar. 

‘ In 1830 the jyots in jiortions of the JNhigar division 
(wliich, it sliould lx* observed, formed no ])art of tlie 
dominion of Mysore before Haider’s time, and in Avliicli, 
therefore, the liereditary influence of the Ihi ja was weaker* 
than (dsew liere,) In'oke into open revolt; scatuviI of the 
Tallg^rs a-sum(‘d iijrl(*pendenco, and a preteiidcu’ was set 
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up as the representative of the liaja who, as wo liav’o 
seen, was dispossessed by Haider. Altliongh the Eaja’s 
troops were generally successful in their skirmishes with 
tlic rebels, they failed in subduing the revolt, and the 
Ihija found it necessary to ask for tlie aid of Jlritish 
troDj^s, who completely quelled the insurrection. 

‘ The state of Mysore had been for some time atti’act- 
ing the notice of I lie Government of India, and as it was 
considered that the insurrection was of so serious a elia- 
racter as to call for special inquiry, the Governor-General 
ordered th^ formation of a committee to ‘ investigate the 
origin, progress, ami suppression of tlie recemt distur- 
bances in Mysore.’ Tlieir report showed that the mis- 
government of tlie ihija liad pi'oduccd grave and widely- 
spread discontent, tliat tlie revenues were rajiidly failing, 
that maladministration was rampant in all departments 
of the state. The Governor-General therefore deter- 
mined upon acting on the fourth and I'ifth articles of the 
subsidiary treaty. In a letter acklressed to the li;ij:i, 
after recounting at some length and in forcible terms tlie 
circumstances under wliich the Eaja liad lieen placed on 
the throne, the objects of the subsidiary treaty, and the 
niismanagcinent, tyranny, and oppression ot tlie Ilaja’s 
government. Lord W. Lentiiick went on to say — “ I have 
in consequence felt it to be indispensable, as Avell with 
reference to the stipulations of the treaty above quoted, 
as from a regard to the obligations of the protective cha- 
raiTcr Avhich the British Government holds towards the 
tstate of Mysore, to interfere for its preservation, and to 
secure . the various interests at stake from further ruin. 
It has seemed to me that in order to do this effectually, 
it will be necessary to transfer the entire administration 
of the country into the hands of British olliceis, and I 
have accordingly determined to nominate the Commis- 
sioners for the purpose, who will proceed immediately to 
Mysore. 

‘ “I now, therefore, give to your Highness tlie formal 
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and final notice, and I request your Highness to consider 
this letter in that light — that is, as the notice required 
by the treaty to be given to your Highness of the measure 
determined upon for the assumption and management of 
the Mysore territory in tlie case stipulated. I beg of your 
nighnes.s, tlierefore, to issue the requisite orders and pro- 
clamations to tlic officers and authorities of Mysore, 
within ten days from the date wlien this letter may be 
delivered to your Highness, for giving effect to the transfer 
of tlie territory, and investing the Britisli Commissioners 
witli full autliority in all de[)artments, so as^ to enable 
them to proceed to take cliarge and carry on affairs as 
they have been ordered, or may b(^ hereafter instructed.” 
To the Eiija, in accordance with the treaty, one lakh of 
star pagodas per annum rvas allotted for his private 
expenses. 

‘ The llaj;i peacefully surrendci’ed the reins of govern- 
ment, and continued to reside in his palace at Mysore. 
The Governor-General vested the government in the 
hands of t wo Commissioners, the senior of whom was 
appointed by himself, and the junior by the Madras 
Government. The senior Commissionei’, who possessed 
what was termed a ‘ casting vote,’ and was therefore 
enabled to ov'errule his colleague on every point, fell into 
very much the ])osition of the Eaja, and was aided 
in financial matters by the Dewan, which latter post 
was not abolished until 18."4. Up to June 1832 the 
Commi,ssioners were under the Government of Madras ; 
but in tliat month they were made immediately subor- 
dinate to the Government of India. It was soon found 
that a Board of two Commissioners, who, naturally, 
constantly diflered in o])inion, was an agency ill adapted 
for the organisation of a proper system of govern- 
ment. Accordingly, on April 28, 1834, one Com- 
missioner (Colonel Morison) was appointed for the whole 
province. 

‘ The necessity of a still more sweeping change in the 
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administration soon afterwards became apparent. Tlip 
instructions of the Governor-General to tlie Madras 
Government on the first assumption of the province had 
been to the effect that “ tlie agency iinder the Commis- 
sioners should be exclusively native ; indeed, that tlie 
existing native institutions should be carefully main- 
tained.” These views were subsequently confirmed by 
the Court of Directors in tlieir letter, dated September 
25, 1835, in which they stated that they were '‘de.sirous 
of adhering, as far as ean be done, to the native usage, 
and not tp introduce a system Avliich cannot be worked 
hereafter by native agency.” The above instructions 
were as fiir as possible adhered to in the (airly days of 
the Commission. But in [irocess of time it became 
known that tlie machinery of government was rotten to 
the core. As an instance of maladministration which 
prevailed, it may be mentioned that the courts of justice 
had no power to pass sentence, tlieir prerogative being 
limited to the mere finding of “Guilty,” or “ Not guilty.” 
The llaja, who had retained the power of passing 
sentence, was too indolent to attend to business, and the 
result was that the jails had remained for years crowded 
with pri.soners, who, if guilty at all, were only guilty of 
light offences. The powers of the various descriptions of 
courts were ill-defined, and involved endless appeals. 
The evils involved by tins state of things lay too deep to 
be remedied by one Commissionei', aided by the existing 
native agency, and it was therefore determined to sub- 
stitute four European superintendents for the native 
Eouzdaxs. The “Huzur Adalat,” conqiosed of native 
judges, was allowed to remain the highest judicial 
authority in the province, but its sentences were made 
subject to the confirmation of the Commissioner, and not 
long afterwards a Judicial Commissioner was substituted 
for "it. The post of Resident was abolislied in 1843. 

‘ Such was the form of administration under General 
(afterwards Sir Mark) Cubbon, who succeeded Colonel 
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Morisou as Coinmissioiier iii June 1834, and occupied 
that post until February 18G1. The history of the 
province under Ins rule affords a brilliant illustration to 
those who maintain the superiority of British over native 
rule ; for it is the history of a people made happy by 
release from serfdom, and of a ruined state restored to 
linaiK'ial j)rosperity. The gradual rise of the revenue 
will be shown in the financial chapter of this Eeport. At 
the same time no less than seven hundred and sixty-nine 
petty items ol taxation were swept away. Among these 
were such whimsical taxes as taxes on marriage, on 
incontinency, on a child being born, on its being given a 
name, and on its liead lieing shaved. In one village the 
inhabitants had had to pay a lax because their ancestors 
had failed to find the stray horse of a Paligar, and any 
one passing a ])articular spot in Nagar witiiout keeping 
his hands close to his side had to pay a tax. All of these 
taxes were formerly entered in the government records 
as part of the resources of the State, and all were swejit 
away under Sir Mark Cubbon. In addition, tlie abuses 
in the working of the land revenue which had crept in 
since the time of Piirnia were removed ; the payment 
of assessment was made as easy as possible to the ryot by 
dividing it into five instalments payable with reference 
to the ])eriods of harvest ; the system of “ batayi,” or 
[layinent of assessment in kind, which exposed the ryot 
to numberless exactions, was in great measui'e alio- 
lished, and the land assessment in many cases was 
lowered. 

‘In order ter close the historical summary it is only 
ncces.sary to recur brielly to political afiairs. The Ih'ija, 
until his death in 1808, continued to reside at My.sore. 
lie had no political power, but the assignment to him of 
a fifth of the revenue of the province for his personal 
expenditure enabled hirri to give reins to the princely 
liberality which formed one of the main elements of his 
character. In June 1865, he adopted a scion of one of 
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he leading families of his house, who, on his adoption^ chap. 
received the name of Chamrajendra. Whether the British - — — 
Government would recognise the adoption was for some 
time doubtful. In April 18G7, the Homo Government 
decided tliat it should be recognised. Accordingly, on 
September 23, 1867, si.\ months after the death of Ihija 
Krishna Ibij, his successor, Ch.'tmrajendra Wadiar, at tliat 
time between six and seven years of ago, was duly 
installed at Mj^sore. The following proclamation issued 
after the death of Krishna Ibij Wadiar by the Governor- 
General may not una[)tly close this liistoi'ical summary: — 

‘ “ Ilis E.xccllency the Right llononrablc the Viceroy 
iuid Governor-General in Council aimounces to the chiefs 
and people of Mysore, the death of His Highness the 
Maharaja Krishna Raj Wadiar Bahadhr, Knigiit, Gi’and 
Commander of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of 
India. 'This event is regarded with sorrow by the 
Government of India, with which the late iMahariija had 
preserved relations of friendship for more than ludf a 
century. 

‘ “ Ilis Highness Chamrajendra Wadiar Bahadur, at 
present a minor, the adopted son of the late Maharaja, is 
acknowledged by the Government of India as his suc- 
cessor and as Mahdriija of the Mysore territories. 

‘ “ During the minority of his nighne.ss, the said ter- 
ritories will be administered in his Highness’s name by 
the British Government, and will be governed on the 
same principles and under the same I’egidations as here- 
tofore. 

•‘'When his Highness shall attain the period of 
majority, that is, tlie age of eighteen years, and if his 
Highness shall then be I'ouud qualified for the discharge 
of the duties of his exalted position, the government of 
the country will be entrusted to him, subject to such 
conditions as may bo determined at that time.’” 

To carry out the; scheme thus announced it was 
decided to place the young Ihija under the immediate 
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charge of a Britislv officer, wlio should exercise the 
functions and duties of his guai'dian, ti'aining him for his 
high position, and guarding him from the temptations and 
evils which had beset the path of his predecessor. 

The task of the guardian appointed by the British 
Government began virtually in August 1869. Then, for 
the first time, was the Baja allowed to leave the walls 
of the fort in which he had resided. A school was 
formed in one of the palaces in the healthiest localities 
of Mysore. To it were invited the sons of the nobles 
and officers of state, and there, in September ,1869, did 
the Eajii, then six years and a half old, begin his 
education. 

From that time to tlie present his proercss has been 
steady and satisfactory. lie is being taught all, with tlie 
exception of Latin and Greek, which would be taught in an 
Euglisli scliool. lie has learned to ride, even to hunt 
with tlie hounds, to ])lay cricket, to drive. He lias 
manifested a cheerful, steady, and ]xiinstakirig disiiosition. 
He is punctual and methodical in his habits, and evinces 
an amiability of character which promises well for the 
future. It requires only the care and interest hitherto 
bestowed upon him (o be continued to make him emi- 
nently (juahfied to fulfil the duties wliicli will devolve 
upon him. 

lo give an idea ot the nature of the resources of the 
country over which he will be called to rule, I append 
the statistical letiiru from the latest published annual 
reports ; — 


lirvcnue Collections for 1872-8. 


I..and Iteveniie 

Rupees 

. 73.60,28/; 

Sayer (Cu.stoms) . 

. 8'8o,824 

Forests . 

. ,3,76,186 

Abkari (Excise) . 

. 10,80,820 

Assessed Taxes 

. 3,88,008 

Salt . 

1.3,437 

Stamps 

. 1,88,24.3 

PostOFito . 

44,870 


Eo'pen diture for 1872-8. 


Rupees 

Interest and Eefimds . 41,440 

Land liovenue proper . 7,51,500 

Kevenue Survey . . 2,47,048 

Inani Commission . 84,787 

Sayer (Customs) . . 89,210 

Miscellaneous Ilevenue 
Charges . . . 18,088 

Forests .... 1,86,081 
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Uevenue Collections for 1872-3 — cont. 

IIUI)CC8 

Law and Justice . . 4,13,130 

J^'ducation . . . 1,41,604 

Other items . . . 1,14,274 


Total . . 1,09,06,692 

Local and Municipal 
Funds . . . 9,83,223 


« 


l^xpenditure for 1872-3 — cont. 

Rupees 


Abkari (Excise) . 

19,695 

►Stamps .... 

12,971 

Mint .... 

25,625 

Post Office 

1,51,346 

Administration 

2,91,589 

Palace cliarges 

8,53,829 

Minor departments 

17,716 

Law and Justice (Judicial 
Courts) 

8,59,856 

Jails .... 

1,09,561 

Eegistration . 

17,576 

Police .... 

4,44,794 

Education 

2,45,732 

Ileligious and Charitable 
Institutions 

2,82,510 

Medical 

1,30,265 

Stationery and Printing 

33,374 

Assignments under Trea- 
ties and Engagements 

25,66,666 

Miscellaneous 

84,006 

Superannuation and Com- 
passionate Grants 

1,14,583 

Local Force . 

10,86,529 

Public AVorks Depart- 
ment Establishments 

5,13,594 

AVorks .... 

9,10,188 


Total . . 1,01,31,148 

liocal and Municipal Ex- 

penditure. . . 17,88,666 


CHAPTER III. 


TRAVANKUR. 


Area — 6,Gd3 sq. miles. ropui.ATiox — 1,2G2,G47. 

Kevenue — 42,8d,()00 rupees. 

Travankl’R is buimded on llio nortli l)y Kochin and tlie 
British district of lAoiiubatiir, on the east by Madura 
and Tinniveli, and on the south and west by the Indian 
Ocean. 
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PART This State presents the example of a territory wliich, 

, ■ from the earliest tradition, has always been under Hindu 

rule, and governed by Hindu laws. Its early history is 
obscure. The code of laws which prevailed till 1811 
dated from 1496. According to one of those funda- 
mental laws tlie succession to the throne invariably de- 
scends in the female line. Tims, if the sovereign liave 
two sons and a daugliter, lie is succeeded by the male 
offspring of his daughter. According to tradition the 
princesses e.xcrcised the authority tliemselves up to tlie 
year 1740, when tlie reigning princess Avas peiAsuaded to 
make over the sovereignty to the Ihija, both for herself 
and all succeeding princesses. This probably Avas caused 
by the fact that, prior to 1740, the country Avas divided 
into a number of petty chiefshijAs, all of Avhic-fr claimed 
independence, and the arm of a strong man was felt neces- 
sary to reduce them to submission to one master. 

Such a man appeared, in 1740, in Mastanda Wurmah, 
in whose favour the reigning princess resigned her pre- 
tensions. HetAveen that date and the year 1758 Eaja 
Mastanda subdued many of the ])ctty chiefs, mainly by 
the aid of a body of troops disciplined in the Euro]Aean 
fashion by a Flemish ollicer, named De Lanoy. ru'ij:! 
Mastanda died in 1758. His successor, Wanji Baula 
rcrumal, continuing l)c Lanoy in his service, completed 
the task so Avell begun by Ihija IMastanda, subduing all 
the remaining chiefs. 

It Avas the fortune of this prince, hoAvever, to come into 
contact Avith Tiiipii Sultan. He had given ollence to 
Tippii and his fatlier, Haider vVIi, in 1778, by granting a 
free march through his territory to the British troops sent 
to attack Make ; and again in 1788, Avhen, alone of all 
the native princes in Southern India, he resisted the offers 
of the usur|)er of Mysore, and boldly avowed himself the 
friend of tlm British. His troops contributed, to the 
victory gaiiK'd by Colonel MT.eod at Paniani (November 
1783), at tliat lime important in its consequences. Ilis 
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zealous co-operation liaviiig entitled liim to be ranke(l as crur. 
an ally, the British Government included him as such in — ,-1-^ 
tlic treaty witli Tippu in 1784. 

Whe'n, subse(iuently, Malabar and Kanara had been 
completely subdued by Tippii, the independent princi- 
pality of Travankur became isolated by the territories 
he had accpiired. Tlie only obstacle to its immediate 
absorption was the treaty of 1784. Tipin'i, however, 
sought every opportunity to disturb the neutrality ob- 
served by the llaja of ^’ravankhr, and did succeed by the 
movement of troops on his frontiers in comjiletely Iright- 
ening him. In his first moments ot tciioi the liiij*i 
applted to the Madras Government (June 1788) for four 
cjriccrs and twelve sergeants to discipline six battalioiis 
of infantry. In reply he was informed (vVugust 1788) 
that it was contrary to tlie system of the Madras Govern- 
ment ‘ to lend officers to command any tniops except 
such as are actually in their own jiay;’ but if the Eaja 
would ‘suggest any plan by which one, two, or even 
three battailous of the Company’s army might bo employed 
in securing the Travankiir territory against any suddeii 
attack of its enemies, it would be taken into consideration. 

In consequence of this communication the Ihija agreed to 
entertain a subsidiary force of two battalions, the monthly 
subsidy Ibr each of which, during ])eace, was li.xed at 
1,75.5 pagodas,' to be paid in cash or pepper. 

This ' force had hardly reached its station, on tlie 
island of Vipen, before Tippu found a ground ot ofieucc 
a<niinst theKaja, Ibr having purchased from the Dutch the 
towif of Krangamir, to which he laid claim as being 
situated on the territory of his tributary, tlie Ivaja o 
Kochin. Eegardless, then, of the defensive alliance su i- 
sistir g between the Kaja and the British Government, he 
attacked the Travankur lines early on the morning o 
December 29, 1789. He was, however, well received 
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and repulsed witli great loss, escaping almoSt alone. Ills 
palanquin, seals, rings, and all his ornaments fell into tlie 
enemy s liands. But he was resolved on reveiifre. En- 
deavouring to blind the British as to his real iirtentions, 
10 made earnest preparations lor a renewed attack. This 
attack took pl.ace on j\[ay 7 following, and was completely 
successful. The victorious troops spread desolation over 
the country, and probably would have endeavoured to 
occupy it perinaueiitly, but tliat Tippu was called to 
his own country to defend himself against the British, 

who had declared war against him ibr attaekim-- their 
ally. 

p the war which followed, Tippii lost lialf his do- 
ininions, and the territories which had been wrested from 
Travankiir were restored to that country. 

The following year (January 1793) the llaja concluded 
a commercial treaty with the British Government by which 
he bound himself to .siqiply a considerable quantity of 
pepper to the Bombay Government, in e.xchange for 
broadcloth, arms, and other articles. The saine*^ J^^ar, 
too, he proposed to subsidize three battalions of sepoys’ 
a cinnpany of European artillery, and some Lascars, to be 
stationed in his country, or on the frontier near it, or in 
any other part of the British territory, as the Baja miglit 
desiie. A treaty carrying out these proposals was agreed 
to ill November 1795. 


Eiijii Wanji Baula Perumal died in 1799, and was 
succeeded by Eajii Eiiinii Warmii lArumal. This prince 
had liardly ascended the throne when a circumstance 
happened which tended to cool very much his feel- 
ing ot attachment to the British Government. Tra- 
vankur had been united with the British in that crusade 
against Tip])u Sultan, whicli terminated in May 1799, 
by the (leatli of that ruler at Seringapatam. But the 
demise of their common enemy ])roved fatal likewise to 
the inde|)en(l(aice of Travankiir. At no remote pciaod 
subseqaent to that event, January 1805, the Eiija was 
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called upon io pay annually an additional sum (to that 
previously agreed ujjon) in order to provide for one more 
regiment, in return for being relieved of the obligation 
to furnish troops. He was required to concede to the 
British the power, under certain circumstances, of I'c- 
gulating the administration of all branches of public 
alfairs, and of bringing them under the dii’ect manage- 
ment of the officers of the British Government. Under 
such circumstances a. guarantee would be given to tlie 
Baja that his income slioidd not be le.ss than two lakhs of 
rupees, plus one-lifth of the revenue annually. The BaJ;i 
was also Jo bind himself to atUmd to the advice of the 
Britisli Government, to hold no communication with any 
foreign State, and to admit no European foreigner into 
his service or within his territories without the permission 
of th(> British Government. 

This treaty, in fact, reduced Travankiir to the position 
of a dependent and protected state. 

This was a position not at all palatable to a large 
party in Travanktir. Discontent spi'ead widely, and 
rapidly became general. The leader of the malcontents 
was tlie Dewiin or prime minister, a man who was not 
disposed to look on calmly whilst his authority was thus 
virtually taken from him, even though his hopes ot 
success miglit m)t be very cheering. The insurgents as- 
sembled, to the number of 30,000, and surrounded the 
subsidiary force. With vigour they might have gained 
tlie day, but that necessary aid to success was wanting. 
Several actions were fought, but in the end the insurrec- 
tion was suppressed. Then the Biija, feeling himself unfit 
to ruie and haviiig no one in whom he could confide, was 
inclined to make over the management of the affairs of 
the country to the British Besident. At tins crisis he 
died, iind was succeeded by Butchmi Bam, until a male heir 
should lie born to her. On her assumption of office the 
British Besident look charge of the administration. For the 
country it must be admitted the change was beneficial. 
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Hie ancient and obsolete code of laws wtiicli pnnished 
. severely where a light penalty would have sufficed, and 
lightly wlierc a severe example was required, and which 
dated back to the year 1496, was abolisliod ; and a new 
code, more in accordance with sound princi[)Ics, was in- 
troduced. Lffectual reforms were also carried out in the 
departments of revenue and finance. 

Ijutchmi Eani was delivered of a son on Ajnil 18, 
1813.^ She continued to act as regent for him, but the 
following year she bore a second son and died. The 
regency was tlien assumed by her sister, and to her, at 
the close of the year 1814, the Ecsident made over the 
duties of the administration. Aided by his couiKsels, this 
lady jierfornied her task with great ability and succc-ss. 
In 1829 the young llaja, having attained the age of six- 
teen, was formally invested with the sovereignty. Three 
years later, the new order of government being regarded 
as firmly establislied, the subsidiary force was withdrawn. 

The Eaja died in 1846, and was succeeded by his 
brother, Mastanda Eaja. His reign of fourteen years 
presents no marked incidents for review. On his death, 
in 1860, the government devolved upon his nephew, 
Eama Warma, the present ruler. 

A curious incident in connection with the succession 
occurred in 1857 I have before referred to the custom 
of the country which provides that the succession must 
de.sceud in the female line, that is, to the male children 
of daughters. Eut it .sometimes happens that a failure in 
the dii'cct female descent occurs. Such a failure requires 
the selection and adoption of two or more females fi'om 
the immediate relatives of the family who reside at certain 
places in Travankur. Such an adoption occuiTed in 
1788, when two sisters were selected and adopted. The 
A'ounger si,ster died aft(‘r giving birth to a female child, 
which also died. IToin the elder sister the present 
family of Travankur is descended, the late Eajji' being 
her daughter’s son, and the present her daughter’s 
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daugliler’s son. In 1857 the line of Travankur ovas 
again threatened with eventual exhaustion. The sister 
of the late Ihija — daugliter’s daughter of the eldest of the 
two sisters adopted in 1788 — left fi\ e children, four sons, 
the second of wlioin is tlie present Eaja, and one daughter. 
Tliis dangliter died suddenly, leaving only two sons. The 
race Avlicnce future Eajas were to be supplied tluis 
became extinct, and, on the death of all the male 
members, the line, unless recruited by adoption, would 
ex])ire with them. Under the.se circumstances, the Eaja, 
with the concurrence of the British Government, adopted, 
to continue the line, two of the most clirrible from amoimst 
his female relatives.’ 

The right of adoption has been granted to the Eaja 
of Travankiir. 


CIIAPTEE IV. 

KOCIIIN. 

Area — 1,131 sq. miles. Population — 399 , 060 . 

Eevenue — 10,o7,197 rupees. 

This jsmall principality is boiuulcd on llic north by the 
province of Malabar, on the south by Travankur, on tlie 
east by Diiidigal, and on the south-west by tlie Arabian 
Sea. Its rulers claim to hold the territory in right of 
direct descent from tlie jiotentates who are said to liave 
wielded in the ninth century supreme antliority over tlie 
wliole extent of territory si retelling from Gokiirn in Norlli 
Kanara to Cape Kiimari. It is difficult to trace their 
liistor" back to a period so remote. There arc, liowevcr, 
authentic n^cords to show that the Eajas succumbed at 
an early period to the Portuguese, who built a fort at 
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, attack made upon them by the Dntch, under whose 

manac;ement the town of Kochin attained a high degree 
of prosperity. The Dutch made no attcanpt to conquer 
tln^ remain(ler of the country, but left the liaja there to 
1 ‘eign su])reme. Here, in 175!), tlie liiija was attacked 
by the Zamorin of Malabar; but he in liis turn was 
exjiellc'd l)y tlie liajfi ol* Ti'aAankur, to wiiom, as a 
reward for Jiis assistance, the Raja of KocJiin transferred 
a })ortion of his territories. 

Kochin preserved her independenee till tlie year 177G, 
wluai the country was conquered 1)y Haider Ali.' Haider 
contented himself with exacting a, tialmte from the Raja, 
who continued in a state of de|)endence to him and his 
son Tip])ii till the breaking out of tlie war ot 17!)0. 

In tlie I'ollowiiig year, tlie Kaja, known as R/ija Veru- 
1am Tambiiran, su(*ceeded, rvith tlie aid ol the British, 
in shaking of! the Mysore yokcr He siinjily, however, 
ti’ansferred his allegiance to a new master, the British, 
he agreeing to pay them an annual subsidy of 100,000 
rup(H‘s, the same amount he had till then paid to Haider 
Ali and Tippii. 

jMeanwliile the town of Kochin conlinued to be occu- 
])ied Viy the Dutch. But on the breaking out of the war 
with liolland, the Britisli took possession of it, continuing, 
however, the practic(‘ of Dutch law in all the places 
where it had therc'tofore prevailed. Tlie British protection 
Avas deemed essential l)y the I\aja to the preservation ot 
liis authority so long as the dynasty of Haider Ali I'uled 
at jMysore, and Ik* clung to it Avith all his (*nergy. But 
on the downfall of Tippii, in 17!)1), his mind Avas relieved 
(iom his fears, and he Avas gradually led to regard the 
Jlritish connection as ])ressing upon him Avith undue 
might. In 1809 these ideas took practical form. IBs 
minisle]*, in correspondence Avith the minister of Tra- 
vankiir, suddenly raised troo])S and attacked the British, 
having ]vreviously failed in an attempt to assassinate tlie 
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Eesidenl . The insurrection was put downwitli little trouble, citap. 
and a new treaty made Avitli the liaja, by which he was . 

obliged to I'eceive a subsidiaiy force of a battalion of 
native infantry. To ]jay for this force his ti'ibute was 
raised from one lakh of rupees to 270,037 rupees, ])ay- 
able yearly in six equal instalments, lie was foi’biddciii 
also to admit Euro])eans or foreigner’s into his ser’vice 
without the sanction of the British Government. That 
Government also r*eserved to ilself the r’ight, under (‘er- 
tain circumstances, to take over the management of ihe 
country, making a suifable pr’ovisioir for thci ilaja. 

The iricrease iir tire amount of the subsidy, making it 
(exceed a, moiety of the; r-evenues — which at that tinre 
arnourrted orrly to 480,000 r'ii|)ees — cairsed gmat enilrai- 
r’assrnent at Kochiir. This reached at last such a heiglit 
that the British llesident was forced t(.) act hinrself as 
Dewfm, or minister. But even he Avas uneqrral to the 
task of briirging alrorrt an (‘([uilibrium. Almost his iirst 
act, then, was to r*educc the subsidy to 240,000 ru])ees, 
or an exact moiety of the estimaUKl I’evemie. It was 
subsecpierrtly still further r’educed to 200,000, at Avliich 
amount it rrow stands. 41ie Bc'sident likewise introduced 
reforms in the revenue, agricAiltural, and trading depar't- 
merrts, Avhich have borne good fiarit. 'The revenue in tlu' 
pr-esent day exceeds ten lakhs of rupees. 

In 1814 the Dutch hirally ced(‘d their r'ights in the 
towrr of Kochin to the British. A. large rrurnber’ ot the 
inhabitarits of the toAvn ar’e descerrdants ot that peojrle, 
who Ireld it in possessiorr for about a century arrd a halt. 

In' 183!) the misconduct of the r’cigning Baja rerrdered 
it neccAssary that the Besidcart sliould oirce again assimre 
the adrninistr’atioir of atfairs. The I’csult was highly satis- 
factory Under the present Baja, Bavi Yunna, who suc- 
ceeded to power- in 1853, the ])r'osp(‘r ity ot the country 
has been ])rogi‘e>>sive. Notwithstanding the great inr- 
provements that have b(ren made, by the (xmstnrction of 
brichw^s, canals, I’oads, and other works (4‘ public irtilitv, 
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PART llie revenue diows a sur|)lu8. Great facilities liave been 
w-,' — . a/fordecl to coninierce by (he removal of all iinueccssiny 
imposts and by placing tlie port of Kocliin on the same 
tooting, with certain specified exceptions, as the Ihitish 
ports in India. 

The Ihiji'i of Ivocliin has received the right of adop- 
tion. The succession descends, as in Travankiii', through 
the female branch of the tamily. 
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PART VI. NORTHERN INDIA. 


CHAPTER I. 

’ THE CIS-SATLAJ .STATES. 

I. Patidld. 

Arka— 5,112 .«»q. miles. Population— 1,580,000. 

Hhvknue— 30,00,000 rupees. 

The Maharaja of Patiala is tlio recogiiLsed chief of the ciiac. 
Pliulkean tribe, so called from the ancestor, Choudri ^ 

Phiil, a pea.saut, avIio founded a village in the Nabha 
territory. ^Tlie second son of Phhl, by name Rama, laid 
the foundations of the sovereign state now known as 
Patiahi. Though belonging to the Jut tribe, the Mahaniia 
is a, Sikh. 

I have been unable to gather any important materials 
throwing light on the infancy of this Slate. In the year 
180G, it was ruled by one of the descendants of Rama, 
and stood in a proud position between Ranjit Singh and 
the Dritish, owing allegiance to neither. Rut its possession 
W!is coveted by Ranjit Singh. In that yeai’, accordinglv, 
deeming that his action w'ould be unnoticed, or at all 
events would be unobstructed by the British, then in the 
jieaceful mood whicli followed the dejiarturo of Marquess 
Wellcsk:_,', Ranjit determined to strike a blow at the 
independence of tlie Cis-Satlaj states. Fortune, at the 
time, seemed to favour him. A violent quarrel liad taken 
place between the Rajas of Patiala and Nabhii, and the 
latter, the weaker of the two, invoked the assistance of 
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llanjit Singh. Nothing could liavc been more opportune. 
■ In October of that year (1800) Eanji't crossed tlic Satlaj 
with his army and dictated tcians of reconciliation to the 
rival sovereigns. He tlicn recrossed into liis own territories. 
He Jiad accomplislied all that lie desired. He wished, 
befoi'e positively committing him.self, to sec in what light 
his interference woidd be regarded by the Britisli Go- 
vernment. He had cleared up that point. The British 
Government had made no objection to Ids proceeding, 
and he thought that the game was in his hamis. 

The following year, 1807, he again crossed into the 
dominions of Patiahi. This time he had been ajipealcd 
to by the wife of the Baja of lliat country, w'ho was at 
variance w’ith her husband. But his action alarmed all 
the Cis-Satlaj ])rinces, and they made an appeal to Cal- 
cutta, protesting themselves tlie servants of the British 
Government, and imploring its jirotection. Before a 
reply could arrive, the Bajii and Biini had settled their 
differences, and Banjit liad no excuse for remaining. He 
had received the thanks of both Baja and Biini, and the 
present of a diamond necklace and a brass gun. But 
baulked in his jilans, he was foolish enough to show liis 
anger by seizing the forts and connscating the lands of 
some petty Biijas. licarning, too, that prc]>arations were 
being made at Delhi in a sense hostile to his views, he 
wrote to the Governor-General, claiming all the country 
west of the Jarnna as his own, e.xccpt the stations occu- 
pied by the English. 

This claim Avas not at the moment opeidy resisted, 
but an envoy Avas sent to Banjit Singh to remonstrate on 
its extravagance. This mild procedure only inflamed the 
passion of Banjit, and lie deliberately rccrossed the Satlaj, 
and seized u])on Ambiila. Nor Avas it until the Britisli, 
convinced of the necessity of strong measures, assembled 
an army, that lie finally Avithdrew his pretensions, and 
consented to treat. 

By the trcitty then concluded (April 1809) Banjit 
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bingh engnged neither to commit nor to suffer any en- cifai 

croaclnncnts on the possessions or riglits of tlie cliiefs , 

on the left bank of tlie Satlaj. 'J’lie following May the 
British Government issued a proclamation, cxtendin<T its 
protection to the chiefs of Sirhind and Malwa, without 
demand of tribute, requiring service in time of wai-, and 
defining generally the relation of the protected states 
to the parairiount power. 

d’he general scope of the proclamation of 1809 was 
to establish the chiefs in the states they held before they 
wore received under British protection. At tliat time 
diere were ten of these chiefs. These were, Sahib Singh, 

Baja of Patiala ; Bhailal Singh, of Kahal ; Jeswunt 
bmgh, of Ahxbha; Bl.ag Singh, of Jhind; Guni-Dayal 
Singh, of Ladiia ; Jodh Singh, of Kalsia ; ])aya luinwar, 

Paiiil of Aiiibala; Jfhaiiga Singh, Ihija of Tlianesiir;’ 

Soda Singh, of Mahawut; and Jawahir Singh, of Bharuii. 

By the action of the British Government these chiefs 
weic relieved from all dread of their powerful neighbour 
on the other side of the Satlaj. Hut there ensued from 
this relief a consequence ivliieh had not been fore- 
seen. They began to quarrel among tliemselves— the 
stronger to oppress the weaker, thus practically to demon- 
strate the need for the intervention of a strong power 
This necessity soon forced itself on the recognition of 
the British, and m 1811 a second proclamation wis issued, 
directing the restoration of estates that had been usurped’ 
and prohibiting the encroacluncnt of one State upon 
anotlier. ^ 

T^Jiree years later the British engaged in war with 
Nipal, ami in accordance with the terms of the jirocla- 
niation of ]8()9, called upon the Baja of Patiala to aid 
them with troops. The aid was cheerfully rendered, and 
was, in its way, effective. As a mark of the appreciation 
of the British Governmeiit portions of the Keonthal and 
Baghat states, yielding a revenue of .3.5,000 rupees, were 
conferred upon him by sunnud, the Baja paying for them 
in exchange the sum of 280,000 rupees. 
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In 1830, the hill territory of Simla was ceded to the 
British by the Eiija in exchange for three villages in the 
district of Beraoli. 

Nothing further occurred till the first war with tlic 
State of Lahore broke out at tlie close of 1845. In tliat 
memorable contest the Mahiiraja of Patiala cast in his lot 
with the British, wliilst tiu; Ihija of Nabha showed great 
svmpathy with the invaders. As a reward for his loyal 
service the Miilnlnija was granted a jiortion of the 
territory confiscated from the Ihija of Nabha for his 
misconduct. At the same time the M:iharaj:i was con- 
firmed by sunnud Ibr ever, for himself and his heirs, in 
possession of his ancient estates and those added bj^ the 
British Government, with all the rights ajipertaining 
thereto. In consideration of his renouuciug the right to 
impose custom and transit dues, lie was awarded an 
additional grant of territory confiscated from the Laliorc 
Duibar, with a rental of 10,000 rupees. 

The service rendered by the Maharaja to the British 
Government during the mutiny of 1857 can scarcely be 
exaggerated. The prompt action of himself and the 
Eiljas of Jhind and Nabha had a marked influence alike 
on the state of affairs in the Punjab and on the march of 
the British troops to Delhi. It is not too much to say 
that hostility or lukewarmness on the part of the Cis- 
Satlaj Puijas at the early stage of the mutiny -would have 
greatly imperilled the jiosition of the British. The gain 
of their hearty co-operation can then scarcely be over- 
estimated. 

But the Maharaja of Patiiihi did something more than 
aid the British by his troops. Whilst these were 
usefully employed in keeping open the communications 
and aiding in the field, he lent his money freely, a fiwour 
in those troublous times most highly to be appreciated. 

For his fidelity the Maharaja was amply rewarded by 
the gift of estates that had been forfeited, bringing with 
thorn a considerable accession* of income. A sunnud 
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likewise was ^nven liiin (18G0) grauiiiig him and his 
successors the exercise of sovei’eigti powers over tlieir 
ancestral and acquired possessions, and binding all depen- 
dants and feudatories of every degree to render them 
obedience. The llritisli Government engaged never to 
demand any tribute on account of revenue, service, or on 
any otlier plea. Other coiiditions very favourable to the 
Maluiraja were contained in this sunnnd. kSnbsecjnently, 
anotlmr sunnnd Avas granted, making over to (he Maliiinija 
certain lands in liquidation of the debt due to him by tlie 
Britisli. 

Maliardja ISTarendcr Singh Avas granted tlie right of 
adoption. He A\ms invested on November 1, 1861, Avitli 
the insignia of (lie ]\tost Exalted Order of the Star of 
India. 


This Maharaja, Avho, in the language of Earl Canning, 
‘ had surjiassed the former achievements of his race by tlie 
coirstaney and courage he evinced during the mutiny of 
1857—8,’ Avhose loyalty had been ‘ unsAverving and con- 
sjiicuons,’ died suddenly on NoA'cmber 11, 1862. lie 
Avas succeeded by his son, then thirteen years old. 

This prince Avas associated in 186-1 in an investigation 
Avhich took place at Ntiblni, in October of that year 
regarding the causes of the death of the Ihija of lh;it 
state. This is more specially referred to under the head 


of Nabha. 

The Miilniraja of Eatiala 


is entitled to a salute of 


seventeen guns. 


II. J/M 


Area — 1,230 sq. miles. ParuLATioN— 31 1,000. 

.UiiVKNr K—l ,00,000 rupees. 


Tiik E‘ija of Jliiiid is of tlie same family as tlio 
Malianija of Patiala, beiiii^* like liim, (k'sceiuled fi’om 
Clioudri Phul. Tlie rise of the two states was contem- 
poraneous. 'llie Paja of Jliind, however, had relatior.s 
wnth the British earlier than the other. In the pursuit of 
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^ , Jhi'iid, who was maternal uncle of Banjit Singh, showed 

the greatest interest in the success of tlie British, and 
after the conclusion of the campaign he oficrcd to transfer 
to tliem his allegiance. liOrd Lake gave him many marks 
of his esteem and apjireciation. 

In the attempts of Kanji't Singli to annex the Cis-Satlaj 
states, tlie Eaj;i of Jlu'nd sided with his relative of Patiala, 
and tlie history of both the states in this crisis and in the 
Sikh war of 184.5—6 is identical. He received also, in 
money and lands, a ])roportionate reward for his services. 

In 1857 the Ihija of Jlu'nd had the merit of being 
the first person who marched against the mutineers at 
Delhi. Ilis troojis acted as the vanguard of the Brilisli 
array. He remained in the camp before Delhi until the 
rc-occiipatiou of the city, and his troops also took part in 
tlie assault. For these services lie received territory 
yielding l,H>e813 rupees per annum, on condition of 
fidelity" and political and military service in time of dif- 
ficulty and danger. He also received in 1860 a suniuid 
similar to that given to the Mahanija of Patiala. 

'fhe present lliija of Jln'nd, Sangat Singh, succeeded 
his predecessor as the nearest of kin, being, liowever, 
only" a remote kinsman. He did not tlicrefore inherit 
the acipiisitions which liad been made by the successors 
of his and their common ancestor. 'J.liese, amounting to 
one-half of the principality, were declared an escheat, and 
8angat Singh succeeded only to the ancient family pos- 
sessions, added to the later grants of the British Govern- 
ment. 

In October 1864, tlie Ihija was engaged in an inves- 
tigation at Nabha, which will be more especially referred 
to when dealing with that princi[)ality. 

The Baja of Jhlnd has been granted tlie right of 
adoption. He is entitled to a salute of eleven guns. 
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III. Nahhd. 

Area.— 863 sq. miles. Populatiox— 276,000. 

Bevenue — 4,00,000 rupees. 

Tiir liAjil of this principality is of the same family and chap. 
stock as the two Eajas pr’evionsly noticed. Up to tlio • — r — 
year 1845, the history of fis dynasty does not vary from 
that of Patiala. Put in tliat year the liaja who repre- 
sented it, Devindar Singh, sliowed sympathy witli the 
Sikh invaders. Ue was, in consequence, on the conclusion 
of the waf, deposed, and assigned a pension of 50,000 
rupees per annum, (')ne-fourth of his territory also was 
confiscated, ami divided between tlie Pajiis of Patiala 
and Paridkot. The remainder of tlie principality w'as 
made over to his eldest sou. Bhuipur Singh. 

When the mutiny broke out, this chief made amjde 
amends for his fither’s lapse. Like the rulers of Pati.ala 
and Jhitid he rendered .s|)lendid service to the British. 

For this, he was rewarded by a grant of lands out of the 
Jhujhar territory, yielding 1,00,000 rupees ])er annum, 
lie likewise (1800) received a suuuud similar to that 
granted to the Baja of Patiala, and like him obtained a 
fresh acquisition of territory in liquidtition of the debt 
due to him by the Briti.sh Government. 

On November 0, 18Go, this Baja, Bliuri)ur Singh, died 
Avitliout male issue, and was succeeded by his brother, 
Bliugwan Siugli. But, shortly after the accession of the 
latter, a rumour was spread that the late Biija had died 
from the ellects of poison administered by members of his 
own court, and that a lady of rank laid also been murdered 
at the instigation of .some people about the court. These 
rumom-s obtained so great a currency that an investiga- 
tion was ordered, presided over by a Bi itish olficer, with 
wdiom wmre associated the Maharaja of Patifdd and the 
Baja of Jhind. 

' The un csiigatiou made it clear that the late Baja had 

z it 
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p.ERT died a natural death ; and tlie actual niirrderer of the 
- lady Avas sul).sequently shown to ho a ])crson not at the 
time suspected ; but it was made evident, likewise, that a 
native ollicial of liigh rank, CUirbuksli Siiigb, bad abetted 
the innrdei’. lie Avas tried for tliat oH’oice, and tlioiigli 
acquitted on account of tlic unreliable nature of the evi- 
dence produced, yet ho and t.AVO other dangerous cha- 
racters Avere prohibited from residing lienceibrth in the 
tcrritoiy of Nabh/i. 

The Ihija of Nablia has been alloAved the right of 
adoption, lie is entitled to a salute of eleven guns. 

IV. Kalsia. 

Ark.v — 15.5 sq. miles. PomATnix — 02,0(10. 

J { v:\y.s i Ti — 1 , 3 0, 0 00 r u pecs. 

There is nothing Avorthy of record in the liistory of this 
state. The family came originally from Ivalsia, a village 
in the Manjha. Its chief, alter some hesitation, accepted 
British protection in 18(H), and siiico that time lie has 
been faitliful to his engagements. He receives from the 
British Government, in perpetuity, an annual money pay- 
ment of 2,8") 1 rupees, to com])ensatc him for custom 
duties Avhich have been abolished. The Sirdar of Kalsia 
has received the right of adoption. 

V. Afaler Kotiji. 

Aue.\ — 1G5 sq. miles. 102,000. 

IvKVKNL'E — 1 ,00,000 rupees. 

This little state is represented by a rathiin family Avhieh 
originally came from Kabul and occupied places of trust 
in Sirhind under the ]\Iogul emperors. Tlie connection 
of the family Avith the British dates from 1805, Avhen its 
chief joined Lord liuke, and Avas granted in 1809 the 
British protection. The present chief is NaAvab Sekunder 
Ali Khan, lie lias received a siinnud assuring him that 
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any succession in liis state, in conformity with the 
MalionKs.lau law, Avill be respected. The near relatives ot 
the chief enjoy a sluirc in the family estates, and exer- 
cise sovereign powers tlierein, in general subordination to 
tlie Nawtib. 

The NaAviib of Maler Kotla is entitled to a salute ot 
nine guns. 

VI. Fandkot. 


Ai!KA-C 13 sq. iiiitcp, roriLATiox— 51,000. 

. Ekyknuh -7r),0()0 nipeoH. 


The liUTiily ruling Tariclkot traces itself liack to the icigii 
of Akbar, when its representative, nanu'd Jlluillun,^ a 
member of the Ihirar Jat tribe, rendered signal service 
and acquired considerabh; inlluenee. llis nepliew linilt 
the fort of Kot-Kapiira and made himsell' an indeiien- 
deiit ruler. Early in the iiresent eenturyphe K'dt-Ka])ftra 
district Ava,s seized liy tlie prime minister at Laliore, 
iMokam Chand. It remained in the ])Osses.sion ot^ Ins 
family till the conclusion of the Sikh war in J 84o-0, 
when it Avas confiscated by the Ifi-itish (lovernment and 
restored to the chief of Earidkot. 'Jhat chiel, as an 
additional rcAvard for his services rendered dmmig the 
campaign, Avas likcAvise raised to the rank ot Pmja. 

In 1857 the Ihija of Earidkot rendered good service 
to the British cause. He is entitled to a salute of eleven 
<runs. Tlie right of adoption has been conterred upon 

\mn} 


1 For tlii-S nn<l for the lii=tory of 
tlio other (Jis-Satlnj Kaji'q, 
iiiileiiled largely on -Mr. Aitohisou s 
collection of Treaties. Aowhero 
else have I been able to obtain so 


coninb'le an account of them. ^ .All 
of tbeni beiiio of couiparalively 
modern origin, the short .sbeteb ot 
them {li' cn in the t<'xt will probatdy 
bo deeiucd sufHcient. 
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CHArTER II. 

CA.SILMEUE (kashmir). 

Area— 25,000 sq. miles. JV)puj.ation~1,500,000. 

liEVEXUE — 0,50,000 rupees. 

PART According Ig tradition, the valley of Ivasliinir was 

— • colonised by the Hindus about 2,()(iG years Ixjfore the 

commencement of the Christian era, and ruled by a 
regular succession of kings of that race. It appears 
certain, however, that, eveii at an early pei’iod, these 
princes were subjected to desultory invasions, and even 
to the temporary occupation of their country by Tartar 
and other chiefs. Thus it seems clearly ascertained that 
Ogyges, probably a name of Oghuz Khan, the Sc,ythian, 
attempted an entrance into the country some time ante- 
cedent to the Christian era, and though at first reprdsed 
])y the ruler of tlie country, by name Jagina, he even- 
tually, alter a year’s struggle, succeeded in forcing his 
May into the valley. Others of the stream of invaders 
who IoIIowchI him must have made similar attempts, for 
it is recorded that from 1.30 to 100 B.c., the countiy was 
governed by three Tartar princes. From that period 
until tlie predatory attacks of Mahmud of Ghizni, the 
record is uncertain and the details are scanty. But it 
would appear that, though often temporarily occupied by 
invaders, Kashmir continued, in tlie main, under the rule 
of its Hindu princes. 

Mahmud of Ghizni is said to have overrun the valley 
in 1011 and 1012. On the second occasion, however, his 
army, in retiring, was led into the wrong pass, and Suffered 
very considerably. He passed the passes in 1017, but did 
not enter them again. 


CASHMERE (kASIIMIR). 

Kashmir would scorn to have enjoyed comparative 
peace from that time till the hegiimiug of the fourteenth 
centvrry, when it was definitively concpicred by a Tartar 
prince of the family of Chug. It was i uled with one or 
two trifling breaks by the descendants of this prince till 
the year 1587, when it was conquered by Akbar, and its 
king enrolled among the nobles of Delhi, and assigned a 
large jaghir in Behar. Akbar himself only paid three 
visits to Kashmir after Ids conquest of it, but it became 
the favourite sumnier retreat of his successors. 

Kashnp'r continued under the doniiidon of the Moguls 
till some time after the year 1739, when the conquest 
of Delhi placed it in tlie hands of Kadir Shah, by 
whom it was annexed to the kingdom of Kabul. It 
remained attached (o that kingdom till 1809, when the 
governor of the province, Mahomed Azim Klian, dis- 
avowed his allegiance, claimed independence, anti set the 
sovereign of Kabul at defiance. Seven years later an 
army was sent from Kabul to reconquci the countij, 
but there was a traitor in the camp, and the army was 
forced to retreat with licavy loss. In 1819 Ivanjit Singh^ 
conquered the city of Kashmir, and some portions of 
the country in its vicinity. The chief of the countiy, 
Mahomed Azim Klian, did not, however, leadily sui- 
render the remainder, for in 1820 two persons arrived at 
Delhi, charged by him with overtures for a treaty of 
alliance, and with an earnest request that Kashmir should 
be taken under British jirotection. The request ivas 
refused, and thenceforth the whole country, gradually but 
surely, fell under the domination of Eaujlt Singh. 

During the whole of this prince’s life, and subsequently 
till 1846, Kashmir was governed by a nobleman ap- 
pointed by him. On the defeat of the Sikh aimy in 
1845-46, a treaty ivas negotiated at Lahore (March 
1846), by one of the clauses of which Kashmir was 
transferred to British ride. But the Governor-General of 
the day, deeming his resources insufficient to guard all 
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the acqiiiisitioivs obtained by the treaty, whilst he was 
obliged to kee[) a ivatclifiil eye on the Sikh nation, hunii- 
liated thougli not vaiiqiiislied, determined to make a 
friend ot the astule chief of Jammu, Golab Singh, by con- 
ferring upon liim for a pecuniary consideration the terri- 
tory of Kaslimir, ivitli the rank and title of an independent 
sovereign, and to make with Jiim a separate treaty. 

TJie cJiieftain so elevated bore tlie character of being 
alike cautious and cunning, a watcher of the atmosphere, 
always lidding back from committing liimself, but ever 
ready to seize tlie ball ivlien it lay at liis feet. lie had 
begun life as a horseman in a troo]) of cavalry com- 
manded by the favourite cliamberlain of Kanjit Singh. 
He soon raised himself to an independent command, and 
in tliis he distil ignislied liimself by taking jirisoner Agar 
Khan, chief of Kajaori. For this service Kanjit Singli 
conferred upon liis family the principality of Jammu. 
Here Golab Singh took up his residence, and from it 
managed soon to extend his authority over his Kiijput 
neighbours, and eventually into Ladakh. In tlic revolu- 
tion^^hich preceded the oiitlireak of the war he was 
elected minisler of the Khalsa, and he took an important 
part in the negotiations whicli followed the battle of 
Sobi aon, casting the Aveight of his influence in favour of 
the restoration of friendly relations Avitlt the British. 

In the second Sikh war, Golab Singh Avas true to the 
character I have I'ecorded of him. Irom his eyrie in 
Jammu he Avatched the course of events. He had an 
instinctive notion tliat the victory Avould be Avith the 
Britisli, and though he iniglit have been sliaken by the 
doubtful battle of Chilliainvala, yet the fall of Multan 
and the 'crowning mercy ’ of Gujrat soon came to re- 
assure him. 

Golab Singh died in 1857, and Avas succeeded by his 
son Eanbir Singh. This cliief performed excellent ser- 
vices in the year of the mutiny, sending his troops to 
Hem, where they behaved Avell and loyally. Subsequently 
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Maliuraja Eanbi'r Singh was invested witli the insignia of cha 

the Most hixalted Order of the Star of India. In 1807 

]ie reduced all transit duties tlirougli his territories to a 
payment of live per cent, ad valorem. In this and in 
otlier resjiects the Mahanija has shown a laudable desire 
to meet the wishes of the Britisli Government. 

The Miihanija of Kashmir has beeji granted the 
right of adoption. 


CHArTEK III. 

AIINOIt TRANS-.SATLAJ STATES. 

I. Kapurthald . 

Aek.v - 598 sq. inilf'S. PorrL.VTioN— 212,721. 

E HYKNUK — 5,77,000 rupocs. 

The founder of the Kapiirlhala family was on6 Jussa 
SinMb "who at the period of turmoil towards the close of 
the last century, acquired possessions, by compiest and 
by gift, from Ihinjit Singh, on both banks ot the Satlaj. 
Tho.se on the lell bank were, by the treaty made with 
Iianjit Singh in 1809, brought under the suzerainty of 
tlie British. By that treaty the Sirdar of Kapiirthala be- 
came boi;nd to furnish with supplies British ti'oops moving 
through or cantoned in Cis-Satlaj territory, and, by the 
British proclamation to those states i.ssued in the montJi 
of May following, to join the Bi itish during wav. 

In 1826 Ranjit Singh made an aggression on the 
Sirdar of Kapiirthala, who appealed to the British Govern- 
ment for protei'tion. This was accorded, and Ranjit 
ceased to moles! him. Nevertheless in tlie first Sikh war 
(1845-6), the Sirdar sided with the Sikhs against the 
British. 
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For this net of liostility liis possessions on tlio left 
bank of tlie Satin j were conilseated. Those on tlie riii:]it 
bank, (“outaining the city of Kapurtlialu, were, however, 
lelt to him and his licirs on condition of Ids paying to 
the Kritisli Government a connmitation in casli of the 
service engagements by wliich lie had previously been 
bound to the government of Lahoi'e. He was likewise 
ri'qnircd to be loyal to his suzerain, to govern Avell, to 
levy neither customs nor duties, and to kec]) the high 
roads in repair. Ilis military service was commuted for 
an annual payment of 1,3S,00() rupees, snbsequ/mtly' re- 
dneed to 1,31,000, at whii.-h .sum it now stands assesscil. 

After the annexation of the ranjab by the llritish, 

1840, the Sirdar of Ivaphrthala, Nihiil Singh, was created 
a llaja. He died in 1 852, and was succeeded by his son, 

Ihuidhir Singh. This prince rendered gocid service in 
the stormy years of 1857-58, alike in the Panjab and in 
Oudh. As a I’eward for this he received an hereditary 
jagliir in the Pari I)aab, which his lather had held in 5 

life tenure, but which had been resumed on his death by 
the Pritish Government ; and, in addition, two estates in 
Oudh in perpetuity, with remission of half the revenue. 

Ihija Pandhir Singh set out for England towards the 
end of 1869. Put, taken ill at Aden, lie died before he 
could reach Pombay on his return (1870). He was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Kluirruk Singh. 

IL Mand'i. 

Area — 1,080 sq. miles. Population — 139,250. 

JvEVHNUE - 3,00,000 rupees. 

This is an ancient Rajput princi[)ality, regarding the 
earlier history of which I have been unable to glean any 
specilic information. It was under the suzerainty of 
Ranjit Singh in 1810, and continued so till after 'the first 
Sikh war, when it was transferred to the British, full 
sovereignty being conceded to the Raja, to his heirs, and 
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tlioso of liis brotliere, according to seniority. The pre- cirAi>. 
sent Eiija was born in 1817. He lias received tlie right 
of adoption. He pays a tribute of 1,00,000 rupees to 
tlie British. 

III. Charnhd. 

Area — 3,216 sq. miles. Population — 120,000. 

liEVENrE-~l ,20,000 rupees. 

This principality fell into Britisli possession iiiidcr circum- 
stances precisely similar to the preceding, and under con- 
ditions iKAarly similar. Tart of tlie ('ountry was, how- 
ever, made over in i8-K) to (.Tolab Singh, but in the 
following year the whole was bronglit under the British 
suzerainty. The Ivaja paj-s a tribute of 10,000 rupees. 

The British Government has conferred upon him the right 
of adoption. 

IV. Sakii. 

Aup v— 420 sq. mileg. Popul.M’ion -14,552. 

Kevknue— 80,000 rupees. 

Tliis slate also came under Briti.sli suzerainty in 1840, 
and was treated in the same manner as the otliers. It 
has no sjiecial liistory. The llaja pays a tribute to the 
British Governmeut of 11,000 rupees. He lias the right 
of adoption. 


CHArTER IV. 

mi.AWALPUR. 

Ai!ea— 14, l.S3 sq. niilc.s. P„ptn,ATioN— 305,000. 

Pevenue— 3,00,000 rupees. 

The territory of Blaiwalpur is a long narrow tract of 
country, bounded on the north-west by Sindh and the 
Ranjab, and on tlie east, south-east, and part of the south 
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bv tlic Rajput states of Eikam'r and Jaisalnili', and by 
Bliattii'ina. 


iJioJNawab of Eliawalpiir i.s tliclioad of a clan known 
as the l)aud|)utri, or sons of David. The clan was 
ongnially (>ollected by Daud Khan, or David Khan, a 
man of some consequence! at Sliikarpiir in Sindli. Driven 
tlicnce by In's sovereign, the ruler of Kandahar, he and 
Jus followers found refuge in the country where they now 
reside, then peopled for the most part by Hindus of the 
Jut ti ibe. ^ Since that period the immigration of pure 
Hindus, ot Beluclu's, and ot .Afghans, has greatly changed 
the character of the population, in which, now, the Maho- 
niedau element i)redominates. 


Daud Khan, taking refuge from his liege lord in a 
coimtiy so barren that it was not considered worth while 
to pursue him, gradually extended his authority to the 
feitile strips on the eastern liank of the river line, and 
assumed the sovereignty of the territory occuiiied by 
his followers. He was succeeded liy Molririk Khan. 
Mobarik improved on the acquisitions of his father, and’ 
annexed the district of Ivhadal, which he con([uered from 
the llhati tribe, and made its chief town, Derrawiil, his 
capital. Bhiiwal Khan, who succeeded him, added 
further to the territories left him by his uncle. On the 
site of an old Jihatl city, on the south bank of tlie ri\'er 
(<haia, he built a new cajiital ivhich, after himself, he 
named Idiawalpur. But whilst this was j^et buildiiuf, 
Bhawal Khan was attacked (about 1780) by an army 
from Kandahar; Derrawul was invested and taken, anil 
he was forced to acknowledge the suzerainty of the liege 
lOl'd of his family, and to give his son Mobiirik in hos- 
tage as a pledge of his fidelity. Mobiirik remained three 
years in Kabul, at the end of which time, returning, he 
appeared in Bhiiwalpiir as the declared rival of his hither. 
Ho was imjarisoned, but shortly before his father’s death 
was released, only, however, to be assassinated by the 
chiefs who had taken part against him during the lifetime 
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of Bhawal Klmn. His deatli paved the way for the suc- 
cession of his brotlier, Sadik Mahomed. But tliis prince 
had to fight for the tlirone witli liis nephews and brothers, 
and it was not until lie had disposed of tlicse that he felt 
secure in his seat. 

The rule of Sadik Mahomed Avas mainly notice;iblc 
for liis disputes with Ihs kinsmen and the too poweiful 
cluefs of the country. But as ho, by degrees, felt liis 
power, he shook off the suzerainty of Kandahar and 
asserted his independence. His son and successor, 
JMiiiwal Khan, liad, however, to fear the; encroachment of 
a new p(«ver that had risen. During the first two de- 
cades of the ])resent century tlie overshadoAving poAver of 
Ifanjit Singh filled him Avitli dismay, and he made several 
applications to the British, tendering his alh'giance and 
asking their protection. The applications Avere, however, 
declined, but the treaty made in 180!) Avith Banjit Singh, 
referred to in the first cha|)ter of this part, realty did 
give him the protection he sought, as it conlined Banjit 
Singh to the right bank of the Satlaj. 

The British subsequently (kSdO) entered into a com- 
mercial treaty Avith Bhawal Khan, by Avliich his indepen- 
dence Avithin his oAvn territories Avas acknowledged. 
The terms of this treaty, Avliich related mainly to tlu; 
tolls to be levied on the traflic passing through his terri- 
tories, Avere modified in 1835, 1838, 1840, 1843, 1847, 
and 1855. But it is a treaty of another sort, negotiated 
in 1838 tOAvhich it is necessary more particularly to refer. 
The NaAvabs of J3hawal[)ur had ahvays been dc. jure 
vassals of the lords of Kandahar and Kabul, and although 
the predecessor oH BhaAval JA'han had broken the yoke 
from ofl' his neck, yet the prospect of restoring, in the 
person of Shah Si’ija, the Durani family, naturally Idled 
liim AV'ith concern. To maintain his independence the 
Nawiib then negotiated a treaty Avith the British (lovcrn- 
ment (Octobei 1838), by the terms of Avhich he placed 
himself under its supremacy, and bound himself to act in 
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FART subordinate co-operation with it, receiving' its protection 

V . and being recognised as the absolute ruler of the country. 

In the war which followetl, the Nawiib acted in perfect 
good faith, and rendered no unimportant assistance in the 
way of supplies and in facilitating the passage of the 
British troops. For the services thus rendered he was 
rewarded l)y receiving as an addition to his dominions a 
portion of tlie northern jiart of Sindli, including Subzulkdt 
and tlie fertile district of Bluing Jkira. 

In the first contest of the British with tlie Sikhs the 
Nawiib of Bhawalpiir was not concerned, but on tlie ' ^ 
breaking out of tlie second war, 1S4S, lie volunteered to 
aid the Britisli with the whole of his disposable force. 

The oiler was acce|)ted. In May of that year, tlierefore. 

Ids army, amounting to about 9,000 men, crossed tlie 
vSatlaj, and eflecting a junction with Captain Herbert 
Edwardes and General Cortlandt, sustained an attack at 
tlie village of Kineri from tlie army of Miilriij, amount- 
ing to 8,000 men and four guns, and repulsed them 
at all ])oints, forcing them to retire into Mult/ui. For 
this service the Hawab was rewarded with a life pension 
of a lakh of rupees per annum, besides being reimbursed 
the expenses of tlie campaign. 

Nawab Bhiiwal Khan died in 1852. lie was suc- 
ceeded liy his third sou, Sadik Khan — the eldest, Futteh 
Khan, having been disinherited by his father. Futteh 
Khaii did not, however, accpiicsce in this arrangement, 
blit, escajiing from the ])lacc in which he had been con- 
lined, began to levy troops. A large number of the 
( hiefs rallied to his standard, and Si'idik Khan was driven 
out. All a[)peal was then made to tlie Britisli Govern- 
ment, but it refused to interfere in the internal affairs of 
the country. Finally it was arranged that Sadik Khan 
should reside in Briti.sh territory, receiviim from his 
luother an allowance of 1,G0() rupees per mensem, he i 

relinquishing for ever, on the part of himself and his heirs. 
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all claim to the principality. Subsequently, however, it 
became necessary to place him in conlinement. 

Eutteh Khan died in October 1858, and was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son, liahim Yar Mahomed, seventeen 
years old, who took the name of his grandfather, Bhawal 
Khan. 

The short reign of this prince, lasting only eight years, 
was wild and stormy. For the first moiety of this period 
he rvded wisely and well, attending to the counsels of the 
vizir of his father. But lie then tell into bad courses, 
put the vizir, wlio remonstrated, to death, and provoked 
a rcbelliofi on the part of the leading nobles of his clan. 
In the course of the contest which followed he caused, it 
is believed, his three uncles to be murdered, and was 
only induced by the threats of the British Government to 
send to the safe custody of British authorities the widow 
of his grandfather and the two children of one of the 
murdered uncles. Even then he sent them in an im- 
poverished condition and without decent clothing. 

The following year, 18()5, another outbreak took 
])lace, which though contemptible as to strength, yet, by 
showing the NaAViib to be pusillanimous and nerveless, 
encouraged a more etfective demonstration. This took 
place in ISbB, and was yet undecided when the Nawab 
died. An interregnum followed. Factions were rampant. 
Adventurers had elambeied into high ])laces, and the 
saf(!ty of the State seemed involved in the maintenance 
of the legitimate heir, the son of the late Nawab, sup- 
jiorted by a power sudicient to put down disoi'der. After 
a short interval, during which many changes of fortune 
occurred, and scenes, sensational if not tragical, were 
enacted, this policy was followinl. The young Nawab, 
then a mere child, was nominated successor to his father, 
whilst, during liis minority and until he should attain the 
age of cighteeii tlie administration was entrusted to a 
British ofiicer .appointed by the British Government. 
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Although (writes Mr. Aitcliison) tlicre is very great 
— - diversity iu the temires of tlie guaranteed chiefs, tliey 
may all be divided into two groat classe.s ; tliose cliiefs in 
tlic administration of whose allaii's the interference of tlie 
feudal snpci'ior is excluded l)y the express terms of the 
guarantee, and those chiefs whose sunnuds contain no 
such stipulation ; and the policy of tlie British Grovcrn- 
ment towards them is governed by the following general 

1. I he guarantee given by the British Government 
descends in all cases to direct heirs. 

ir. W hen there are no direct heirs, the previous re- 
eognition by the British Government of an adojitcd heir 
is, as a rule, essential to tlie continuance of the u'uarantee; 
with this previous sanction the guarantee descends to an 
adopted heir. 

III. When this prevdous sanction has not been ob- 
tained, the guarantee does not descend to adopted heirs 
unless the ado}gion subsequently obtains the formal sanc- 
tion of tlie British Government. 

IV. When tlicre are no heirs, direct or adopted, tlio 
escheat of the guaranteed estate or tankali is to the 
su/eiain chief and not to the British Government. 

When the interference of the feudal superior in 
the alfairs of the sidxirdinate chief is expressly barred by 


^ The (Ii'hqils contairiod in thi.s 
Itift lia\e nio.-iily been condensed 
iroin Mr. Aitchisen’s valuaijio work, 


^ iron ties, Engno-oments, and Sun- 
nuds relating to India/ 
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the terms of *the guar<uitee, the deeision of all questions paht 
relating to succession, direct or by adoption, rests solely . 
with the British Government. 

VI. When there are direct heirs to an estate or 
tankah, the sunnud for which docs not expressly bar the 
interference of the suzerain cln’ef, the decision regarding 
the succession and the continuance of the guarantee rests 
solely with the British Gov'ci'innent ; but the superior 
chict has a right to be heard if he lias any reasonable 
objections to bring either (a) to the legitimacy, or (h) the 
direction of the descent. 

A^TT. When there are no direct ht'ii's to such an estate 
or tankah, and the Britisli Government sanction the suc- 
cession of an adopted heir, the feudal siqicrior is entitled 
to a patient hearing of his claim to the escheat ; but he 
has no concurrent authority with the Britisli Government 
in deciding the (picstion of succession, nor, where a British 
guarantee is involved, can he take any steps in recognition 
of an ado[)ted heir prior to and independently of, the pre- 
liminary action of the British Government. 

VITT. Tankahdars have no power over the tankahs 
beyond their own lines, and no right to burden them 
with sums payable after tluir death. 

IX. When the terms of the guarantee exclude the 
interference of the superior cliief, the subordinate cliief 
is not subject to tlie payment of niizzerana. In other 
cases, a nuzzerana equal to one-fourth of tlie net revenue 
of the guaranteed estate or tankah may be levied by tlie 
superior cliief ou the occurrence of a succession by 
adoption to the guarauteed estate or tankah. On .siicli 
oceasioiis the superior chief gives to the subordinate a 
dress of honour equal to one-fourth of the nuzzerana. 

X. None of the mediatized chiefs have power of life 
and de .th. They must submit all trials for heinous 
crimes and all sentences of death or trans]xntation or 
imprisonment for life to the local olhcer of tlie British 
Government. 

A A 
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1. Central India and Malwa. 

Mediatized and Guaranteed Chiefs. 

liutlain^ Eaja of; descended from Eatiia, seventh son of 
TTdai Singli, Ihija of Jodliphr, to wliom Kiitlam was granted by 
the Emperor Sliali Jelian. Area, 500 square miles ; popula- 
tion, 94,839 ; revenue, 3,()4,0G4 rupees ; tribute, 84,000 8alim 
Sliahi riqieos, equal to ()(),150 of British currency. 

Sillaua, Eaja of ; originally a part of Rutlam, from tla^ 
chiefs of which tlielhija is descended (1709). Area, 103 square 
miles; population, 88,978 ; revenue, 2,49,000; tribute, 42,000 
rupees. 

Sitamau^ Kaja of ; also originally a part of Eutlam, 
from the chiefs of which this Baja is descended (IGGO). Area, 
95 square miles; population, 20,000 ; revenue, 1,50,000 rupees; 
pays a tribute of 55,000 ►Salim Shalh rupees to Sindhia. 

Plinth Prploda^ Cliief of ; receivt'S tlie tribute of ton 
villages in ihe district of ]\[undavul and Soid.)ah of Alundisiir. 

Piploda^ Thakur^ of; a feuda] vassal of tlie Nawfib of 
Jaora. 

Jamasca^ Tliakur of; liolds several villages in quit-rent 
tenure, and receives tankah*'^ from Sindliia, Holkar, aiui Dewas ; 
possesses also lands under Sindhia and llolkar, for’ whicli lie 
lias no sunnuds. 

Kaolana^ Tliakur of; receives tankalis from Sindhia and 
Holkar, and holds certain villages in jaghire, for which lie has 
no siinnnds. 

iSheor/arh, Tleikur of ; receives tankalis from Sindhia and 
J lolkar. 

Dahri, Tliakur of ; receives tankalis from Sindhia. 

Blchrod., Tliakur of ; receives tankahs from Sindhia, 
Holkar, and Dewas ; holds a small amount of land in jaghire 
under Sindhia, for which he has no sunnud. 

Kalukhera^ Kao of; receives tankalis from Sindhia and 
Holkar ; holds also certain villages under Sindhia. 

Narwar, Tliakur of; receives tankahs from Sindhia, 
Holkar, and Dewas, and three villages from Sindhia in quit-rent 
tenure. 

' Diakur, a lord, heriditary bate; now, an allowance fqr superin- 
Inndowner. tendence of the villages for whicli it 

* Tuiikph, originally forced tri- is ])aid. 
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Salffurh^ Tf. akur of; receives tankalis from Siiidliia, Holkar, PART 
and Dewas ; holds also villages in jaghire and in quit-rent 
Umure. 

Fijjlia^ Tliakiir of; receives tankalis from Sindliia and 
Ilolkar. 

Naogong^ Tliakur of ; receives a tankali from Sindliia, and 
liolds small lands from him in jaghire. 

Dutana^ Thakur of ; is in a position similar to the preceding. 

Ajraoda^ Thakur of; receives tankalis from Sindliia and 
Ilolkar. 

Dhidatia^ Thakur of ; receives tankalis from Sindhia and 
iiolkar, and holds lands in jaghire in the Mehidpur district, 

Blchrody Thakur of ; receives tankali from Sindhia, and 
holds in quit-rent tenure half the village of Biclirdd, paying 
Sindhia an annual rent for the same. 

Biloda^ ThAkur of; receives tankalis from Sindhia and 
Ilolkar, and holds the village of Biloda in quit-rent tenure under 
Ilolkar. 

BitrdUt^llCiO of; receives tankalis from Sindhia, Holkar, and 
Dewas ; also holds villages in jaglure and quit-rent tenure, and 
one from Sindhia in perpetual tenure at a fixed rent. 

AlirajpOr^f lliiyd of; pays a tribute of 10,000 rupees per 
annum to Dhar, through the British Government. The Kaja is 
a Rajput. 

Jhahiia^ Raja of; descended from the royal family of 
Jodhpur; did good service during the mutinies. Area, 1,500 
S([uare miles; population, 55,000, chiefly Bhils ; revenue, 
1,23,000 rupees, of which 35,000 rupees accrue to Holkar from 
districts held by him. 

Nwakhera or Tiiia, Bluimia^ of; holds the village of Tirla 
in hereditary succession, paying tankali to Dhar. 

Kliota Biirkliera or Bhumia of ; holds villages on 

three different tenures, paying tankali to Dhar. 

Mota Burkhera, Blmmia of; holds villages under various 
tenures, paying tankali to Dhar and Sindhia. 

Kail Baurl, Bhumia of; holds several villages, paying 
tankali to Dhar ; receives an annual sum for protecting the 
district of Dhurrumpuri from robberies, and receives tankali 
from Sindhia for the a illage of Bikanfr. 


For Bliiimia, vide Appendix P\ 
A A 2 
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Midtan^ Thakiir of ; a vassal of the Dhar *state, to whicli 
he pays a tribute of 18,044 Plali rupees, and makes reports. 

Kachi Baroda^ Thakur of ; is in a similar position ; his 
tribute is 9,459 rupees. 

BuJJitguvh^ Raja of ; is in a similar position ; the amount 
of his tribute is 16,502 rupees. 

Baisola or Dotra^ Thakur of; is in a similar position ; his 
tribute amounts to 2,501 rupees. 


iVari(;ar, Raja of; possesses under Sindhia the district of 
Parone and six villag-es. He joined tlie rebels in 1857, but 
surrendered on condition of a free pardon and suitable main- 
tenance being* granted liim. Plis former possetfsions were 
restored. 

Khaltoim^ Tliakurs of; own tliree villages under Sindliia, 
yielding 4,000 rupees annually, on condition of serving the 
Government faithfully and protecting the liigli road. 

Sirsi^ Chief of; receives three-fourtlis of the district of 
Sirsi, on certain fixed conditions. 

Rag ugavli^ Rajas, now Tlnikurs of ; representatives of the 
third of the twcmty-four branches of the Chohan race, called 
Kyclif, one of tlie oldest famili(‘s in India. After many 
reverses of fortunes the Kycliiwara Imids were divided ( 1843) 
amongst the three brotliers, representatives of tlui family, one 
receiving fifty-two villages, bringing in a rental of 15,()()() 

rupees; the ^ecoml, thirty-two villages with 8 , 000 ; the third, 
one hi™hv(l au(l twimty villages, supp to yitid a revenue 
of 31,000 rupec‘ 8 . Certain formal conditions were attach(‘d bv 
8 undhia, their lieg(‘ lord, to the Mrst two allotments, bnt no 
sunnud would appear to lane been grant('d for tlie third. 

Baroda ov bheopar^ Raja of; a Ivajput and a vassal of 
Sindhia. He holds tw(*lve villages. 

Burra, Tluiknr of; rt'cciNrs faiikalis from Sindhia an<I 
ilolkar, amounting Lu 5,4()() rupees. 

Barutlpura, BLumia of; receives oOO rupees annually for 
protecting from robberies that part of the district of Dhui in- 
puri which lies between the Man and Xaran river.s ; liolds 

ireo villages from Dhar, and one in Mandii, paying 3()7 rupees 
annually. ^ o i 

Jauvrna or Dahir, Bhumiaof; receives 2,505 rupees tankah 
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froiTi Holkar for several districts, and pays him 751 rupees for a PART 
vilLio'e pays 652 rupees to Sindhia for five villages, for whicli, 
ho\ve\ cr, uo engagement is forthcoming ; he received the^ 
villag’es of Dhar on a (piit-rent of 150 rupees, and receives 
65 rupees from tliat state on condition of being respiinsible for 
robberies in a portion of the Dhurmpuri districts, 

Rajgurh^ Bhumia of; pays Dhar 101 rupees for a village 
in Dluirmpuri, and receives 500 rupees from that district to 
be answerable for all robl)eries therein ; receives also 50 rupees 
from Holkar for Ilaslipiir on similar conditions. 

Ghurri^ or Bhysd Khyri^ Hhitmia of ; holds certain villages 
in Dhurmpuri ; pays a small annual sum ior the same on con- 
dition of T)eing responsible for robberies efiected in them and 
witliin otliers specified. 

Billani and Jhdddf/ivrh, Tliakurs of; receive tankahs of 
4,038 rupees from 8>indhia, and of 778 from Holkar; also a 
monthly assignment of 400 rupees from the Britisli Govern- 
ment in continuation of an agreement made in 1820. Tlioy 
also receive annually 1,350 rupees as zamindari dues; 250 
rupees from rent-free lands, and 1,100 rupees fi’om other 
sources. 

Khanf/urh^ Eaja of: holds a jaghir from Sindhia of seven- 
teen villages, bringing in an annual income of 800 rupees. 

Jnmtd Turvis of; hold from Sindhia a village which, with 
cash allowance granted by him, brings in 1,900 rupees a year. 

Chota Chiefs of ; holds in life tenure from the 

British Government the village of Chota Kusrawul, subject to 
a ])aym(nt of 1,699 rupees per annum; receives dues from 
other sources in Nimar aggregating 8,500 rupees per annum ; 
and in;ims and dues elsewhere amounting annually to 28,000 
rupc('s. 

FiiharL Tliakur of; receives atankah of 4,835 rupees from 
Dewas, under which ho holds twelve villages ; also one of 2,687 
rupees from Sindhia, and one of 1,145 rupees from Holkar. 

Thakur of, a dependant of Sindhia; holds fourteen 
villages on a quit-rent of 6,471 rupees per annum ; and nine 
other vidages at a fixed rent. The time has expired, and it is 
possible these may liave b(‘,en resumed. 

Karodiaj Thakurs of; enjoy from Sindhia, Holkar, and 
Bhopal tankahs amounting to 3,427 rupees per annum ; they 
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received, in 1838, from Sindliia the villa-e of Khairi Kajpifra 
_ as blood money. Tliey also hold other villao-os on (inlt-rcnt ; 
but the aniount paid is small, and is not gaiaranteed. 

Thakiirof; receives taukahs from Sindhia, Ifolkar, 
and Devvas, ao-gregatin^? 9,140 rupees per annum; holds a vil- 
lage and some lands from ,Sindhia and Jfolkar, not guaranteed. 

Pathu'ea, Thakur of; holds one village on a quit-rent of 
701 rupees. 

Dhungonfj, Chief of; holds thirty-six villages from Sindh ia, 
on payment of 1,001 rup<>es per annum ; receives tankahs from' 
Sindhia and Holkur aggregating l,d40 rupees. 

SuigliaiKi, Ihakui'ot; pays to the British (toicrnment 240 
rupees and to Holkar oh rupees as tankah ; received fi life orant 
ot three villages. 

Ba't, Thakur of; for maintaining the security of the Simrol 
Pass receives annually a cash payment of 7.70 rup(>es, and pays 
lo Holkar o2 rupees 10 ;mnas as collection dues. 

Mcn/ne, Chief of; seven of tlie adherents of this chief 
receive from Holkar two villages on rent, suliject after tlai 
sm’enthyear to a payment of two rupees per bigah > on condition 
that the chief made no furtlier collection on passengers and 
goods betwec'ii Alan and .Jam, .and was responsible for all 
robberies, &c. For this puriiose they receive .50 nipces per 
mensem. 

Dluvwva Kanjara, Chief of; receives 80 rupees per mensem 
for the protection of the roads between .Simrol Ghat and .Sigwar. 

Pagvgarh, Thakur of; receives a family allowance of HjOO 
rnp,.es from the chiefs of Dewas; holds a village from .Sindhia 
on a quit-rent of 2.50 rupees per annum. Neither grant is 
guaranteed. 

Kaylha, Tlutkur of; receives 1,427 rupees per annum from 
the chiefs of Dewas. 

hhursi Jludana, Th;ikui-.s of; receive annually 22.5 rupees 
troin Dewjis, and l,7d0 rupees from Sindliia. 

Pkang^U, Thakur of; holds Phungat .and twelve villages 
from the British Government, subject to an annual payment of 
401 rupee.s ; received a tankah of 112 rupees from .Sindhia, and 
subsequently another of 32 rupees. 

Moja kheri, Cliief of; pays to Kota annually 100 rupees 
tor the village of Sidra , ■* 

t arit's troiii one thiiil to two thirds of an acre. 
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• PART 

Petty cUafs immediately dependent on the British Government. 

Kui'wai, Nawab of; rules over a territory bavin" an area of 
162 square miles; a population numbering 22,349, and returning 
a revenue of 75,000 rupees ; pays neither tankah nor tribute. 

Mahomedgurh, Nawab of ; pays neither tankah nor tribute ; 
of the same family as the preceding ; area ot country , 80 wpiare 
miles; population, 4,000 ; revenue, 7,000 rupees. 

Basonda, (diicd of; the state is an offshoot from Mahomed- 
gurh; area, 68 square miles; population, 5,000 : revenue, 7,000 
rupees. 

, Mediatized and Guaranteed Chiefs. 

Rdjyarh, Rawut of; lielongs to the inferior (dass of Riqputs. 

The state, which for the misconduct of the family had been 
taken under the management of the Rritish Government, was 
restored free of debt in 1856. The revenues amount to about 
two lakhs of rupees, of whicli 85,000 Chunderi rupees are 
iiaid to .Sindliia for certain villages, and 1,050 rupees ot the 
Kotii currency to Jhalawur for another. On the other hand 
h(! receives annually from Sindliia a tankah of 3,187 rupees. 

Nwrsinqarh, Chief of; draws a revenue of about 3,2o,000 
rupees, and expends about 2,25,000 per annum; pays a tribute 
of 85,000 Bhopal rupees to Holkar, and receives from Sindhia 
and Dewas tankahs aggregating (>,301 rupees per annum. 

Khilchipur, Dewan of; pays a trilmte of 13,138 llali 
rupees to Sindhia. Area of the territory, 204 square miles ; 
population, 35,500; riivenue, 83,317 rupees. 

Pathari, Nawab of; administers a small lerntory ot 2:. 
square miles, with a population of six, and a revenue of throe-, 
thousand. 

Agra BnrJch era, Thakxn of; holds a grant of twelve villages 
from Sindhia, for which ho i>ays 1,001 rupees annually as quit- 
rent ; receives a tankah of 300 rupees from Kurwar. 

DuUa Dhir, Thakiir of; receives tankahs from Holkar, 
Sindhia, Dewas, and Bhopiil, aggregating 4,250 rupees annually ; 
holds also three villages in Shujawulpur, for which he^ pays 

annually a quit-rent of 1,401 rupees. . T^ - i 

Puria Kherri, Thakur of; receives from Sindhia, Dewas, and 
Bhopal, tankahs aggregating 4,480 rupees ; holds also two vil- 
hu^es in Sliujawulynir on a quit-rent of 025 rupees per annum. 
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Iyumal2nrr, TliAkur of; roceivos 4,600 rupees ns tankali 

" nf’TfwV'"' ''' .Sluijawulpur on a (\uit-reiit, 

oi 7()() rupees aunually. 

EhoMl^'f ^ ’ receives from Hindliia, Dewife, and 

lopal, tankabs aggregating 5,000 rupees ; bolds a villac^e in 
bluyawulpnr on a quit-rent of 1,054 rupees. 

1 7^/w'T-''’ yindbiaa tankah of 

1 ,/uu Hail rupees per annum. 

Jkalera, Tbakur of; receives from Sindliia a tankah of 1,200 
Jiali rupees per annum. ’ 

BboMl'Tul’ f 

1 1 1 / \ \ 6,449 rupees per annum. He 

olds also two villages on a perpetual rent of 600 ru’pees. 

Itavigarh Thakuram' of; receive.s from Holkar, Siudhia 
Eowas, and Ebopal, tankahs aggregating 8,6 1 5 rupees. 

Tbakur of; receives a tankab of 800 rupees- 
bolds a village in .Sbujawulpdr on a quit-rent of 171 rupees 
8 annas. 

Sntatea, Jaglu'rdar of; bolds in Rajgurh a lease of twelve 

tankah of 3,400 rupees to tbe 

Jahna Bhil, V\neh of; the descendants of the brother of 
e notorious I indari Kheetii. On the death of the brother 

tllL^flO d''*"'-! 'vith wliom and 

tneii cliildien it remains. 


2. — Buni)elki[.\np. 

Chiefs who hold their states under siinnnds are bound b\ 
ramama.s, or deeds of allegiance, and are vassals and do- 
pendants of tlie British (jov’^ernment. 

Pmih, Ibrja of, is descended from a long line of ancestors, 
10 playecUi conspicuous part in the history of Eundelkhand. 
le most famous amongst them was Ch utter Sal, whose eldest 

! f ’ > ' froni him, with Pannah, territories 

estimated at an annual value of 38,46,123 rupees. 

Ey wars, internal and external, the importance of Pannab 

r'rHlucTdt' that period. The revenues are 

liiced to lour lakhs of rupees ; the area of thrv country is 688 
sqoaio miles, and the population 67,500. 

Tile present Eaja, Nirpat Singh, is fifth son in descent from 
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< lie son of Cluittcr Sal. He has received 1 he right of adoption, PADT 
and is entitled to a salute of eleven guns. After raucli troidilc, . ^ 
lie was induced about fourteen years ago to abolish tlie rite of 
sati t^irougliout his territories. 

Logass% Kao of. The ancestor of tliis cliiof was grandson 
of Hirdi Sah, above mentioned. He was in possession of seven 
villages when the British Government assumed supremacy in 
Bundelkhand, and he was confirmed in these after executing 
the usual deed of allegiance. The grandfirther of the present 
held, as his predecessors, tlie title only of Dewan ; l)ut for Iiis 
services in 1857 he received that of Kao Bahadur, a jagln'r of 

2.000 rupees per annum, a dress of honour worth 10,000 
rupees, anti the privilege of adoption. The name of the pre- 
sent Kao is Hira Singli. TJie area of Logassi is about 30 
square raih^s, the popvdation aliout 3,500, and tlie revenue 

17.000 rupees. 

CldrlcavL^ Kaja of. This was a portion of the country over 
which, by the treaty of Bassein, 1803, the Beshwa ceded to the 
British liis sovereign claims. The ruler of it was then Kaja 
Bikrainajit, a direct descendant from (fiiutter S;il, who, not 
however without some repugnance, subscribed to terms of alle- 
giance to the British in 1804. 

Kaja Kataii Singh, grandson of Bikramajit, rendered 
good service in 1857. For tins he was rewarded by receiving 
an ac(‘nssion of territoiy of 20,000 rupees per annum, a dress 
of honour, the privilege of adoption, and the right to a salute 
of eleven guns. 

The name of the present Kaja is Jai Singh Deo. He rules 
over a territory, the area of which is 880 squarn miles, the 
population 81,000, and the revenue about 5,00,000 rupees. 

Bijdiviir^ Kaja of. The founder of the little state of 
Bijawur was Bursing Deo, an illegitimate son of Juggut Kaj, 
who was the second son of the famous Chutter Sal. Tlie present 
ruler, Bliao Pertab Singh, is fourth in descent from Bursing 
Deo. He rendered good service; in the mutinies, for which he 
received a dress of honour, and the hereditary right to a salute 
of eleven guns. He has been allowed the right of adoption. 

The area of Bij-Avur is 920 square miles, the population 
90,000, and the revenue 3,50,000 rupees. 

Ajaif/arh^ Kaja )f, originally styled Kaja of Banda. This 
state was comprised originally in the kingdom of Jaitpur, left 
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' Ju.i-uf 'r - ’ r' flominions of 

dinr I'J Hitemal wars, ami his .lescen- 

I iUoIm ^ that in the ^ 

. X pt fioin that soN-ercM-n a pittance of two rupees per diern. 

e I^unde/khand by 

he Initesh, and in 1807 J.e received a sunnud restoring to 

urn a portion of ins ancestral possessions. The present diief 
Jxanjur Sin-li is the fourtli in descent from Jlukht Simdi. Tlic 
nmiVh^ tenitoiy IS .140 square miles, the jKipulation .50,000, 
and ho revenue l,io,000 rupees. He has received the right of 
a(lo[)tion. 

Siirda, Raja of; also a lineal descendant of ( 'Imttei. Sal • rules 
o\er ;h5 square miles of territory, with a population of 4,.50O, 
and a re^v enue of al.out 24,000 rupees. Th.> Raja, whose name 
IS Hinduput, has received tlic right of adoption' 

ditjnt, Rao of; likewise a descendant of Chutler 8al. His 
(>rntory has an area of 27 sipiare miles, with a population of 

’fi. " chief has lieen 

giaiifed tlic pnvile<:>'o of adoption. 

Ihe present Rao, Rliopfd Singh, is of unsound mind, and 
:e state has been, .since 18.5.5, und.-r the ilirect control of tile 
Hritisli Government ; hut its affairs are administered by a 
native superintendent. 

Jmuti, Raja ot ; an adopted descendant of Chutter Sal, tin' 
line having died out in 18 ( 50 . The present Raja, Satterjit 
Singh, wlio belonged to a branch of the same 'family, was 
recognised by the liritish (iovernment in 18(52. The area of 
his territory IS 180 sipiare miles, the population 24 , 000 , and 

the revenue al.out 30,000 rupees. He has received the rigid 
ot adoption. ^ 

Ikkn, Cliief of ; also a descendant of (Jhntter Sal ; administers 
• J square miles ot territory, with a population of 2,. 500, and a 
revenue of 2.5,000 rupees. The present chief, Rijey Singh, was 
the cousin and nearest relative of his predecessor. He has re- 
ceived the right of adoption. 

of. This state may be said to have been 
o7nmUm lliiKluput, great grandson 

was the s. cond son of his father, but murdering 
^ e del brother and confining the younger, he succeeded to 
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the inlieritailco^left by Cnmtter Sal to liis eldest son Ilirdi Sail., PART 

After li 4 S death, liowever, civil war cusiuhI, the inlieritance , 

was dissipated, and Sfini Sah saw Ids way to appropriating a 
portic^i to himself. After some vicissitudes, lie was recognised 
l)y the Britisli (Tovernment in 1808 as chief of Cdiaterpilr. 

Tn 1827, the son of Silni Sail, Pertab Singli, was made a 
Ihija by the Britisli Government. 

The Kaja having died without issue in 1854, the Court of 
Directors ruled that the state of (diaterpur was clearly an 
esclieat ; but in consideration of the tidelity of the family and 
the good government of the late Ihija, they decided, as an act 
of grace and favour, to grant the state to a nephew of the late 
Baja, Jugf|ut Baj, tlie succession being limited to him and his 
m ixlc d ( ‘ s c e n d ants. 

Jiiggut Baj attained bis majority in 18()7, but died in 1808, 
leaving an infant son. His succession was recognised by the 
British Governmeni , by whom the state is administered through 
a. native superinbmdent. Tlie Baja has received permission 
to adopt. The area of Cliaterpur is 1,240 square miles, tlie 
population 120,000, and the revenue 300,000 rupees. 

Beronda, Baja of; lielongs to a very ancient family of 
Bajpiits totally unconnected with Bundelkhand. The state lias 
neitlier increased nor diminished in extent since it came under 
British rule. It contains an area ot 275 scpiare miles, a popula- 
tion of 24,000, and a revenue of 45,000 rupees. The Raja, 
Surubjit Singli, has received the right ot adoption. 

The Chohey family. Tlie Cliohey jagliirs are jaghirs ad- 
ministered l)y members of the Chohey tamily, whose ancestors 
possessed themselves of Kalinjer and other districts during the 
distractions which followed the invasions of Ali Bahadur. They 
had been retainers of the family of (diutter Sal and had no right 
to the dominions they had usurped, but the British on assuming 
sovereignty in Bundelkhand left them in possession, on condition 
of allegian'ce. 

Subsequently political necessity required that the fort of 
Kalinjer should be surrendered, but other lands were given in 
excliange. 

It is a ride of succession in this family that when heirs 
fail to any sharer in the tamily estates, the share shall be 
di\dded amongst the srewiving branches of the tamily. 

There now remain six sharers. 

The area of the Chohey jaghirs is estimated at 90 square 
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miks, tlic popiikilion at 14,000, tlio rcveniio at S)5,500 
rupees. 

BeliUt^ Kao of; is descended from tlic earlier members of 
the Teliri family ; administers a state of lo square miles^ 
a population of 2,500, ami a revenue of 15,000 rupees. I fas 
recerv(Hl tlie power to adopt. 

Alipvra^ Kao of; a lineal descendant in t])e direct nuik‘ 
line of Chut ter Sal ; rules (U'cr a state having’ 85 S([uare mil(‘s, a. 
population of 9,000, and producing a revenne of 50,000 rupcs's. 
Has receivcal tlie riglit of adoption. 

Kofu Jaglnrdar of; Ixdougs to an old family of the Khagelas, 
wliich have held the jaghir from time imnnanorial. The area of 
the state is 100 square miles, the population 30,000, and the 
reveniK^ 50,000 rupe(.‘s. The Jaghirdar has received permission 
to ado])t. 

Uchera and Kitf/od, Kaja of; Ixdongs likuuvise to a very old 
fa.niily. 4'he pres(‘nt Kaja, lOigovind >Singh, did good service 
in 1 857, for which la^ was rewardi'd by the grant ot an addi- 
tional jagliir. 11 is estates had been for some tinn^ und(‘r 
Ih'itisli management to free them irom debt ; but they were 
restored to liim in Hay 18()5. The area of tlie state is 450 
suqare miles; the population 70,000; and tlie revimue 72,400 
rupees. 

Bohuival^ Chief of; descended from Jaglurdars who were 
feudatories of tlie Kajas of Pannah ; his independenc(‘ was 
recognised by the British in 1809. In conseepience of the 
inqirovidence of the present Jaghirdar, tlie state has lieen tor 
some firm* under British management. It has an area of 300 
s([uare mikes; a, population of 50,000 ; and a revenue of 30,0(U) 
rupees. The chief has bc'cai guaranteed the right of adoption. 

tror/Aac, Kao of ; (k‘SC(nd(Ml from ancestors in the seia ice 
of the Kajas of Ajaigarli, who first relielkal against tlnir 
masters, and then start; d as tlui leadens of a band of professed 
]tliinderers. At the time of th(‘ early British occupation, the 
British CTOvernment sanctioned an offer of 30,0()0 rnpe(\s for 
the capture of the leadiT, Kam Bingh. He linally surreinkwed 
on the promise of receiving a territoinal possession on terms 
similar to those granied to the Buiidelkhand chiefs. This was 
done in November 1807. 

The son of this adventurer rendered good service in 1857. 
For this he was nominated Kao Bahddur, received a dress ot 
Ikc, mr wort h 10,000 rnpv 3 es, and the privilege of adoption. 
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This state ‘comprises an area of 76 square miles, with a. 
population of 7,500, and a revenue of 65,000 rupees. 

GenwU, Jaghirdar of ; also the descendant of an adven- 
turer^ the most active and daring of all wlio o[)poscd the 
occupation of Bundelkhand l)y the British. Tlie father suli- 
mitted, however, on condition of receiving a fvdl pardon and 
a provision of land. This was granted in 1812. 

The present chief, Bandhir Hingh, wlioso conduct in 1857 
was not satisfactory, adnunislers a state with an area ot 50 
square miles, a population of 5,000, and a revenue ot 15,000 
rupees. He has recenved the right of adoption. 

Magaoii Rehal, Jaglu'rdar of; also a (h'seendant of one of 
the banditti leaders of Bundelkliand. The property consists 
only of five villages, which are to lapse absolutely at the death 
of the ])resent .fagln'rdar, Juggut Singb. 

Myhcfe, 'I'liakur of; descended from a, d(qiendant of the 
Kajas of llewa. 'I'he state has an are:i of 400 scpiare miles, 
with a popidation of 70,000, and a revenue of 74,200 ruijees. 
In consc(iuenco of its having been deeply involved in del)t by 
its native- ruler, it was for many years under British, manage- 
ment. It was made over to the Thakur in 1865. 

Jiuoul., Nawab of; is a lineal descendant of Azof Jab, 
otherwise kno\vri as Ohin Kilich I'Cliau, Ihti h.mndei ot the 
family whicli now rules at Hyderabad. Ibis stat(i is the only 
stat(; in Bundelkliand ruled by a Alahomedan. It covers an 
area of 127 square miles, has a population of 10,000, and 
yields a revenue of 100,000 rupees. 

The Jfusht. Bhya Jaijhiiv, .lagbirdars of; are descended 
from Dewan Bai Singh, himself descended trom one ot the, 
Bajiis ot 'rehrt. Dewiin Kai Singh left .an estate called Bara- 
giin, which on his death he willed to be divided into (ight 
shares among his eight sons, whence the name of the Husht 
Bhva .Taghirs. Of these eiglit share.s two were at an early 
datl' mer'ged into the remainder ; one reverted to Tehri, and a 
fourth was, in 1841, eanfiscatod for the rebtdlion of its owner. 

There now remain four Jaghirdars, and tour jaghfrs 
covering 85 sipiare miles. 'I'hc population of all is estimated 
al- 18,000, and the revenue at 81,000 rupens. 

Kmyadh/iiia, Jaghirdar of; administers a small .jaghir 
formerly part of tie rdate of Tehri. It tirst came formally 
under Britisli soveici.gnty in 1862. It has a revenue of :50,000 
rupees. The population numbers about (1,000. 
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PART 3. — Western India. 

— . — — " Satara Jaghirdars whose possessions have*been gnavanieed by 

the British Government. 

N.]].— These Jnghirdars do not possess the po\ver of life and death. 

Aknlkot^ Jaghirdar of, administers an area of 980 square 
miles, witli a population of 77,339, and a revenue of 150,000. 
Tlie tenure of the jagliir in tlie present family dates from 
about 1730. 

Fant Sacheo Jaghir ; Cliief of, is descended from one of 
the eiglit hereditary ministers of the old aMarhata empire. 
The area of the jaghiT is 500 square miles; tlie po|julation 
110,193; tlie revenue 120,000 rupees. The Pa^it Sacheo 
pays a tribute of 5,275 rupees to the British (jovernment. 

Piint Prithl Nidhi Jagh'n\ (diief of; is descended by 
adoption from a family high in esteem under Sivaji, and upon 
whose representative Haja Barn conferred the title of ‘ ihathi 
Nidlii,’ a title higher than that of the Peshwa. 

The area of the jaghir is 350 sipiare miles ; the popula- 
tion 07,9(17 ; and the revenue amounts to 75,000 rupees. 

Jaghir of the Pujlay^ Chi(*f of ; is called the Duhay 
from Duflapur, a village in the district of Jut. The area of 
the jaghir is 7,000 square miles ; the population 58,794, 
and the revenue 05,000 rupees, of which nearly 5,000 are piaid 
to the British Government. 

Jaghir of the Nimbalhur^ or Plmltun^ Chief of; is 
descended by adoption from a family which long held the 
jaghir under the xMahomedan kings of Bijapur, and dis- 
tinguished itself by its bold opposition to Sivaji. The area 
of the jaghir is 400 square miles, tlie population 47,100, 
and the revenue 75,000 rupees. 

Paswrni, Jaghirdar of; belongs to the Mahomedan family 
of Waekur, the representative of which received tlie jaghir 
from Baja Sahu for his fidelity. The income of his lands, is 
about G,647 rupees, all of which, except a small subsistence 
allowance, is assigned to his creditors. 

Southern Mdrhdtd Jaghirdars. 

these the first-mentioned, the Putwardliur, has alone power to try 
for capital offences any person but British subjects. The oihers have 
power to try for capital offences their own subjects only. 

The Fuhvardhur ; a family founded by Hiiri Bliut, a 
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Braliman, wlio became family priest of an influential family' pAler 
in tJie vicinity o’f Kolhapur, and wliose three sons rose to hi^li Vll. 
military command under tlie first Peslivva, receiving grants of 
land on condition of military service. His grandson, Purus- 
ram Bhao, was well known to tlie English as the leader of tlie 
Mdrhata division which co-operated in the reduction of 
Mysore in 1792. He was killed in battle in 1800, figliting 
against Kolhapur. The hirnily estates are now divided into 
five separate parts, held by separate members of the family. 

They produce in the aggregate a revenue of 980,000 rupees, 
of wliich tlieypay 49,429 rupees to tlie Britisli Government, in 
lieu of maintaining a contingent force. To eacli of the chiefs 
the right o\* adoption lias been grantc'd. 

llamdrug^ Cliief of ; descended from a family to wliich the 
Marhatas confided, in the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the (hdence of the two strongi'st forts in tlie Konkan, 
Nurgund and Jhimdrug. Tlie two forts became regarded in 
course of time as separate appanages for members of the same 
family, and as sucli they were regarded, when, on the fall of 
the Peshwa, 1818, they came into British possession. 

The ruler of Nurgund rebelled and murdered the British 
political agent in 18o7. For this he was hanged, and his 
estate was confiscated. 

The Chief of Uamdrug, on the other hand, remained 
faithful, and was granted the right of adoption. His revenue 
amounts to about 50,000 rupees. 

MudhOl^ Chief of; is descended from a family which rose 
to eminence under the Mahomedan Kings of Bijapur, from 
whom its members received their estates. The revenues 
amount to about 1,00,000 rupees, of which 2,618 are paid to 
the British Government in lieu of military service. 

Ahyssinlaii Ohd^fs. 

Jinjvra^ Sidi of, is descended from the Abyssinian admirals 
of Gie Mahomedan fleet which served the Kings of Bijapur. 

In course of time, hard pressed in the fort of JinjiTa by the 
JMarhatets, the captains of the fleet formed themselves into a 
kind of republic, an^l oflered (heir services to Aurangzib. 

Their services were accepted ; their chief was appointed 
admiral of the imperial fleet, for the support of which an as- 
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TART signment was granted on the revenues of Surat, the trade of 
^ wliich port, together with tlie ships which^ annually conveyed 
the pilgrims to Mecca, the admiral was specially bound to pro- 
tect. The admiral in 1733, Sidi Kasim Yakut Khan, entered 
in that year into an offensive and defensive alliance with the 
British Government, to which he and his successors were ever 
faithful. 

vTii 1834 Jinjira was declared to l)e subject to the British 
power. 

It pays no triljute. The area of the territory is 324 sejuare 
miles, its population 71,0()(), and its revenues 1,70,000 
rupees. The chief lias power to try liis own subjects only for 
capital offeiKMis. 

Sachin^ Nawab of; descended from a Sidi of Jinjira, to 
whom the Peshwa made over lands in lieu ot Jinjira, of which, 
liowever, he never obtained possession. 4 lie estate consists of 
seventeen villages, the revenues from wliich amount to 85,000 
rupees. The "’populal ion is about 13,000. The Nawilb has 
power to try his own subjects only for capital offences. 


Other States. 


Bansda, Paja of; administers a small stale, forty-five miles 
south-east of Surat, the early history of which is unknown. 
Its popidation is 19,000, and the revenues amount to 61,000 
rupees, of which 7,351 rupees are paid as tribute. The Paja 
has jiower to try his own subjects only for capital offences. 

Jjhiirmpur^ Paja of; administers a small state, south of 
Bansda, the population of which amounts to 15,000, and the 
revenue to 90,000 rupees, of which about 6,500 are paid as 
triliute. The Ptija lias only power to try his own subjects for 
capiital offences. 

Joivar, Paja of; descended from a freeliooter, who, till 
checked by the jMarhatas in 1760, raised a large revenue by 
robberies and exactions. At present the state thus acquired 
covers an area of 300 square miles, has a population of 8,000, 
and yields a revenue of 25,900 rupees. 

The powers of the Kajti are similar to those of the Raja of 
Dhurmpur. 

Kanibay^ Nawab of ; is descendedtrom the last but one 
of tlie Mahomedan governors of Gujrat. lie rules over a 
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small bat compact country with an area of 350 square miles, a ; I’AKT 

population of 1 7*5,000, and a revenue of 3,50,000 rupees. 

The Nawab has* received a sunuud guaranteeing any suc- 
ccssiorf that may be legitimate according to ]Maliomedan law. 

He has power to try for capital offences any persons except 
British subjects. 

Kdtld'war. 


ruELiMiNAiiY.— Of the cliiefs in the Gujrat Peninsula, or 
Katla'war, one hundred and tlnrt 3 '-seven were, in former days, 
tributary to the Itesliwa, and one hundred and ehiven to the 
Oiiikwar. Tlie tributes, as settled with each chief intlividually, 
amounted, *in 180!), on account of tlie former, to 8,54,700 
rupees ; on account of tlie latter to 9,79,882. Tlie Peshwa’s 
share of the tribute was ceded to the British Government in 
June 1817, and in 1820 the Gaikwar agreed to allow his share to 
be collected by the British, and to send no troops into Katla'war. 
From that date the supreme authority in the whole ot the 
peninsula has rested with the British Government. 

Under the authority thus recognised the British Govern- 
ment established ill 1831 a criminal court of justice in Katla'- 
war, to be presided over liy the political agent, aided by three 
or four chiefs as assessors, for the trial of capital crimes on the 
estates of chiefs who might be too weak to punish such offenees, 
and of crimes committed by petty chiels against one .aiotber, 
or otherwise tk.an in the legitimate exercise of authority over 
their own deiiendants. Sentences exceeding imprisonment for 
seven years rtHpiire to bo submitted to the Bombay Government 
for approval. Of the chiefs, the first live in the order laid 
down below ha\'o power to try for capital offenci's any persons 
except British subjects ; the remainder have power to try their 


own subjects only. 

The ajea of Katlu'war is 21,000 square miles; the popula- 
t hm is estimated at 14,75,085 ; the gross income of the chief may 
be sot down as at least 100,00,000 rupees ; the gross tribute and 
collections realised in 1802 amounted to 11,81,140 rupees, of 
which 7, 2. '.,370 were for the Bi’itisli Government ; 3,10,000 for 
the Galkwhr ; 04,000 for tlie Nawab of Jiinagarh, and 83,270 


for local funds. 
Subjoined is 


hsv. of the chiefs who exercise legal juri.s- 


dietion. 


V, n 
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Jwndgarlu Nawab of; is the representative of a family 
founded by Sbir Khan Ilabi, a soldier of fortune, wh6, duiing 
the confusion occasioned by the struggles between the Marhatas 
and Mogid for supremacy in the province, established Mmself 
in the district of Soreth, of which Jiinagarh is the capital. 
The present Nawab is seventli in descent, from the founder. 

The revenues of the state are about 6,00,000 rupees ; the 
NawAb pays to the British Government 28,394, and to the 
Gaikwar 36,413. He has received the assurance that any 
succession to liis state, legitimate according to the Mahoinedan 
rule, will be upheld. 

Nawdnarjar^ Jam of; is tlie head of the Jalirejah Eajputs. 
The family, of wliich he is the representative, emigrated from 
Kachh to Katluwar, and founded Nawanagar about the year 
1542, driving before them tlie Jetwa family, who formerly pos- 
sessed the country, but who are now confined to the small 
state of Pur])andur. 

A predecessor of the present Jam made a futile attempt to 
shake off the British suzerainty in 1811-12, but he failed to 
evoke even sympathy with bis projects. 

The Jam of Nawanngar has received power to adopt. His 
revenues amount to about 6,00,000 rupees. He . pays to the 
British 50,312, to the Gaikwar 64,183, and to the Nawab of 
Junagarh 4,843 rupees. 

Thakur of; is descended from a Rajput tamily, 
which settled in tlie peninsula about tlie year 1200 a.d. He 
is the ricliest cliief, and Ids territories are in tlie most flourish- 
ing condition of any, in tlu^ peninsula. His revenues are 
estimated at over 8,00,000 rupees. He pays in tribute 1,30,000 
rupees to tlie British Government. He has been guaranteed 
tlie right of adoption. 

Furbayidan Rana of, is a Rajput belonging to tlie Jetwa 
tribe, expelled in 1542 from Nawanagar hy the family now 
ruling there. In the year 1808, in return for the aid of the 
British in the suppression of a rebellion, the ruling Rana ceded 
to them half the port dues of the port of his cliief town. 
These are rated at about 15,000 rupees per annum. Tlie total 
revenues of his state amount to 2,50,000 rupees. Besides the 
15,000 for a moiety of the port dues, he pays tlm British a 
tribute of 25,202 rupees. To the Gaikwar he pays 7,196, and 
to Jiiriagarli 5,106. He is considered to be specially entitled 
i j til- assistance of the British Government. 
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Durangdra^ Chief of ; is head of the Jhalla Rajputs. His 
country has hecon^ much impoverished from various causes. 
His revenue is rated at about l,(i0,000 rupees, and his tribute 
to the British Government at 40,000. 

Wchikanir^ Thakiir of; lias a small district in Muchhu- 
Kanta. His revenue is not mor<i than 2G,000 rupees ; the tri- 
bute taken is, or was, 12,000 rupees. 

MoreivU Chief of; is the principal chief in Muchhu-Kanta ; 
is stated to be descended from the Raos of Kachh. His estate 
comprises ninety-seven villages ; his revenue is rated at 
1,()8,G41 rupees, and his tribute is 40,001. 

Rajkot^ Thakur of; belongs to a Marhata family. His 
revenues are about 75,000 rupees; he pays a tribute to the 
British of 17,421 rupees, and receives, on the other hand, 2,803 
rupees as compensation for land granted by him tor a civil 
station. He pays annually 2,330 rupees to the Nawab of 
Juniiga rh. 

Chmdul, Chief of; administers a large district in the divi- 
sion of Hiilar. His revenue was rated at 4,00,000 rupees, 
derived from one hundred and seventy-nine \’il]agcs, and two 
flourishing towns. He pays a tribute to the British of 53,000 
rupees, and to the Gaikwar of 1,15,000 rupees. He is a 
Rajput. 

Limri^ Chief of ; is a Rajput. His revenues are estimated 
at 1, GO, 000 rupees. His annual tribute to the British amounts 
to 51,931 rupees annually. 

Witdiorui, Raja of; is one of the principal chiefs in the 
Jhalawar division of Kathiwar, His revenues amount to 
2,50,000 rupees ; his tribute to the llritish to aliout 32,500, and 
to tl.e Nawab of Junagarh to G2,812. 

PidUdna^ Raja of ; is a relation of the Raja of Bhaonagar, 
l)eing descended from tlie same stock. His capital is the chief 
place of pilgrimage in Giijrat. 

DMvol, Chief of ; belongs to ihe Jharr^a Rajpiits. 

Jaffardhdd, Sidi of; is subject to tlie Sidi of Jingiira {vide 
‘ Abyssinian Chiefs,’ antP), His revenues amount to 30,000 
rupees, ^le pays no tribute, cither to tlm Britisli, or to the 

Gaikwar. 

SLu(llu 

Kliairjnir.^ Amir of ; rules over the remnant lett to the 
Talpur family after tiie concpiest of yindh l)y Sir diaries 
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Napier in 1843. Previous to that conquest, Ali Murad liad 
been recognised as chief of Khairpiir. A:^ter it, to obtain a 
larger share of the territory for himself, lie did not hesitate to 
forge an alteration of the treaty which had made him ru^er of 
the country guaranteed to him Ijefore it. Tlie fraud was detected, 
and on investigation clearly establislied. Ali Murad was then 
degraded from the rank of Pais of Kliairpiir, and deprived of 
all his territories except those wliicli he held under his father’s 
will. The country still ruled by the Amir is estimated at an 
area of 5,000 square miles ; it has a population of 105,000, 
and a revenue estimated at 3,50,000 rupees. 

The Amir has power to try for capital offences all persons 
but British subjects. " 


Fdhlanjy^Vr Agency. 

Preliminart. — There are eleven states under this agency, 
of which four are Mahomedan and seven Ifindii, Tlie total area 
of the states is 6,041 S(piare miles, tlie popnlation 321,645, and 
the gross revenues 6,40,000 rupees per annum. Tlie chiefs of 
Pahlanpur and Kadhanpur alone have power to try for capital 
offences any persons except Britisii subjects. 

Pahlanpur^ Dewan of; claims his descent from the leader 
of a tribe of Afglians wlio occupied Bahar in tlio reign of 
Humaynn. The liead of the family derived Jiis title of Dewan 
from the Emperor Akbar. 

The present chief rendered good service in 1857, and lias 
been assured tliat tlie British (.lovernment will uphold any 
succession in the state which may Ijc legitimate according to 
Mahomedan law. The area of the territory is 2,384 square 
miles; the population 178,051; and the revenues 3,00,000 
rupees. The chief pays a tribute of 45,512 rupees to the 
Gdikwiir. 

Pahlanpur^ Nawab of; derives his descent from a family 
which came from Ispahan about two centuries and a half ago. 
An ancestor. Shir Khan Babi, was Thanadar of the district of 
Chowfil in 1659 ; and in 1713, his grandson, Jawan Murd Khan, 
was appointed Foujdar of Badhanpur. He had several sons, 
the elder of whom, bearing the same name, is conspicuous in 
the Gujrat annals of the period. This chief usurped the 
Subadhari of Gujrat. Subsequently the family lost several of 
their possessions to the Gaikwar, but received a siinnud for the 
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remiiiiKler. 'flie family came under the suzerainty of the 
llritisli'in 182(1. ^ 

'I’lie area of Radhanpfir is 833 square miles ; the population 
4.5,2!^3, and the revenue 2,50,000 rupees. The state pays 
black mail to the neighbouring tribes of Kuli plunderers, but 
BO tribute. 

The Niiwab iuxs received the right of appointing a successor 
according to Mahomedan law. 

Nawab of ; administers a state the area of which is 
204 square miles; the population 12,0U0, and the revenue 

18.000 rupees. He is a Mahomedan of tlie Jhut tribe. 

Tevwiii'd^ Nawab of ; possesses an area of 100 square miles ; 

with a pof)ulatiou of 4,488, and a revenue of 2,000 rupees. 

Thiirad aiid of; possesses an area of 113 

square miles, a, population of 27,000, and a revenue of 21,000 
rupec^s ; pays no tribute. 

Wao, Oiief of; is a Cliohan Ihijput; pays no tribute; has a 
revenue of 8,600 rupees. Tlie area of his territory is 360 
square miles, and the population 1.3,000. 

Sne/janin, Chief of; also a Chohan Eajput. The area of liis 
territory is 161 square miles, the popidation 5,813, and tlie 
revenue 5,500 rupees. 

J)('odur^ Chief of; is a Rajput. The area of his territory 
is 240 S([uare miles, the population 9,000, and the revenue 

5.000 rupe(\s. 

Chonrai and CharcJiut, Chief of; is a Rajput of the 
•Thareja tiil)e. The area of his territory is 440 square miles ; 
the population 12,000, and the revenue 13,000 rupees. 

Bhahnr, Chief of; rules over an area of 72 square miles, 
with a population of 2,000, and a revenue of 800 rupees. 

Kankraj, Chief of ; rules over an area of 507 square miles, 
witli a population of 12,945, and a revenue ot 18,000 rupees. 
Tlie clnof pays 5,593 rupees as tribute to the Gaikwar. 

Mall i h i ntd States. 

PnEJ.. MiNAKY. — The area of Mahikanta is 4,000 s([uaie 
miles; the popidation is 311,046; and the entire revenues 
amount to 5,14,000 rupees, ot which the Gaikwai leceives 
1,29,483 as tribute. Besides tliat of Idar and Ahmadnagar, 
which will be separately noticed, there are the following 
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fomilies notorious cliiefly as freebooters, and to Vliom it seems 
unnecessary to make furtlier reference. The chiet of Amhara ; 
the Kuh's of Sohar ; tlie Thakur of Aliiina ; the Tliakur of 
Titovi ; the chief of Gajan ; tlie chief of Anovia ; tlie hedids of 
villages in tlie i\[egraj district. The engagements made with 
the chiefs may be genei‘:dly summed up as being engagements 
on their part not to rob or steal. I proceed now to the only 
important state in Alahikanta, that of Idar and Ahmadnagar. 

1(1(17" ami A}im.(i(lna<f(Vi\ Kaja of; is a descimdant of the 
brother of Abhi Singh, Raja of Jodhpur. In the second (piarter 
ot the eighteenth century his brother, Anand Singh, with 
anotlier, I\ai Singly left in (Tujrat, where their father liad been 
Vicero}^, con(piered the districts of Idar, Ahmadnagaf-, and ten 
others. In the wars which followed they and their descend- 
ants were stripped of a considerable portion of the territories li(‘ 
thus acquir(Mi. "111011 followed family dissensions, which ended 
in the dismemberment of the territory, and its division into 
two distinct princijialities of fdar and Ahmadnagar. 

This separation lasted until on the failure of heirs to]\raun 
Singh, Raja of Jodhpur in 1843, tlie chief of Ahmadnagar was 
elected, as one of the nearest collaterals, to succeed him in 
that ancient kingdom. As a consi^qiaaice it was decided in 
1848, alter some objection on the part of lier late ruler, that 
Ahmadnagar should revert to Idar. 

The Raja of Idar has received the right of adoption. IR^ 
possesses the power to try for capital offences any persons 
except Hritish subjects. 


Reiv<'( Kantd States, 

PiiELnri>’Ai{Y. Of the chiefs in these states the iirstin order 
of place in this record alone has power to try for criminal 
offences any pi-rson except Rritish subjects ; the remaining 
five ha\e power only to try their own subjiads for such 
offences. Rut liesides these there are fifty-six small pro- 
prietors, mostly Rhils and Mewassc's, plunderers by instinct, 
and with whom the engagements made relate princijially to 
the proliibition and punishment of plundering, and to the 
liarbouring of plunderers. It would be tedious to give even 
the designation of the petty holdings. It will suffice to state 
that the revenues ot the chiefs ascend to 33,000 rupeCvS, and 
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descend to 5(f vvipees per annum. With tlie exception of 
tliree, tkcy are all tributaries of the Giiikwar. I now proceed 
to notice the six principal chiefs. 

MJjnpld, Chiefs of; are Kajputs whoso ancestors main- 
tained their independence till the time ot Akbar. On the 
decline of the Mahoraedan power theyfell under the domina- 
tion of tlio Oaikwar. In consequence of a ([uarrcl between 
tliat prince and the nominal ruler for tlic nine years antece- 
dent, the Britisli Government interfered in 1819. Two years 
later the Gaikwar relinquislmd his control over the territory 
to the British Government, engagin”- to receive his tribute 
through tlie hands and by tlie sole intervention of that power. 

The li-itish Government tlien assumed, the Baja being a 
minor, the management of the country, wliich was almost 
bankrupt. Since tliat time the finances luive been in a mea- 
sure restored; the disputes with the Gaikwiir satisfactorily 
settled by tiie transfer to him of certain villages, and the 
government restored to its native ruler. 

The area of Rajpipla is 4,a0() square miles, and tlie revenue 
3,75,000 rupees, of which 20,000 rupees are paid annually 
to the Britisli Government towards the maintenance of the 
( juirat corps. 

' Dcorjarh Barui, Baja of; is descended from the lawaichas 
(,f B iwaeurh, one of the branches of the Chohan race. Driven 
from BiGvagurh by the Mahomedans, they took refuge in the 
country of the Bluls, and founded there a new principality. 
'I’lie state was brought under the iirotection of the British 
Government after the defeat of Siiidhia in the war of 1802-3. 

Subsequently, however, the country underwent great tribu- 
lation from Jtladnita invasions and internal strife. In 1819 it 
was taken under direct British management, and its iinanccs, 
which were half ruined, were in a measure restorwl. 1 le 
present Bajd, Maun Singh, is nineteen years old. 1 bo area ot 
the state is 1,()00 square miles, and its revenues 7o,000 iiipces. 
It pavs a tribute of 12,000 rupees to the British Government. 

Chota UdmpuT, Baja of; is descended from the same 
lamily : ^ the preceding. The state became subject to the 
British Government in 1822. Its area is about 3,000 square 
miles, and its revenue about 1,00,000 rupees. It pays an 
annual tribute of 8,770 rupees to the Gaikwar. 

Liindivdrd, Jbija of; ruler of a territory which came under 
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Lritish protection at the time and under the circumstances 
related regarding Deogarh Bhria. The area’ of the« state is 
1,736 square miles, and the revenue 42, obo rupees. It pays 
10,653 rupees tribute to the British, and 2,300 rupees ^ the 
Eiihi of BAlasmur. 

Smith, Biija of; rules a territory the area of which is 900 
square miles, and the revenue 22,000 rupees. He pays a 
tribute to the British Government of 6,108 rupees. lie claims 
descent from the ancient BAjas of IMalwa. 

Balasmur, Bilbi of ; is descended from the same family as 
the Nawiths of Junagarh in Kathiwar, and is the representative 
ot the younger branch. It came under the political jurisdiction 
ot the British after the downfall of the Peshwa in 1818. 

'Ihe area of the ton-itory is 400 square miles; and its 
revenue about 40,000 rupees. It pays a tribute of 11,079 
rupees to the British Government. 


4. SorTHERN India. 

Padiikottd, Baja of ; is known as the Q’ondiman Baja. His 
connection with respect to the British Goiernraent is peculiar. 
He has no treaty with it, pays no tribute, and his courts of 
justice are under no eNtmior supervision. Yet he is under the 
suzerainty of the British. His small state, possessing an area 
of 1,037 .scpiare miles, is surrounded by British districts; he 
keeps up oidy 126 regular infantry and 21 troopers, besides 
militia and watchmen ; and tlie British Goviuaimcnt receives 
complaints from his servants, and sends them to be dealt with 
by the political agent, who is also entitled to .advise and re- 
monstrate witii the Baja on all sidjects, but more especially as 
regards expenditure. His subjects, too, are ainenidde to 
Ilritish courts for crimes committed within the British ter- 
ritoiy. 

. Eajas are tlie oldest and truest allies of the 

British in .Southern India. They most materially aided them 
in their^ contest for supremacy with the French, especially in 
the stirring events in the neighbourhood of TrichinApalt, and 
subsequently in the wars against the Mahomedan dynasty of 
Jilysore. 

The Brit ish Government of former days was not backward 
in recognising and substantially rewarding those services. 
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^ The Raja fias received tlie right of adoption. Tlie popula- 
tion ot* his tefritory is 268,780 sxpiare miles, and the revenue 
3,24,136 rupees. The present Raja, as a punishment for his 
reckless expenditure, has been deprived of some of his titles. 

Sandni\ Raja of ; is dcscend(Ml from the tainily of the 
famous IMorari Rao, of wliose prineipality Sandur formed a 
part. It was conquered by the Rritish in 1817, restored in 
1818, and a sunnud granting it to tlie present family for ever 
issued in 1826. The present Raja was an adopted son. He 
lias received pow(^r to adopt. 

The area of the territory is 145 square miles ; its jKipulation 
13,446 ; and its revenue 37,821 rupees. 

Jaglurdar of; administers a territory having 
an area of 500 square miles, a population of 35,200, and a 
revenue of 1,66,175 rupees. He administers civil and criminal 
justice except in cases involving capital punisliment. Certain 
conditions are imposed on him to ensure as far as may be 
security against oppression for his subjects. He has received 
the power to adopt. 

Jumanvr, Raja of ; is a Mapillah. Hi' liolds, in addition 
to his estate on the mainland, the southern baccadive islands. 
Tlie des(.‘('nt, as in tlie royal families of Travankiir and Kochin, 
lies with the male descendants of sisters. 

N.J], — Pesides Kanaiuir, tlicro arc. on the Malabar coasts several other 
states subordiiuite to Ihitish authont}^ with whom ('nga^^emeiits on 
revenue matters have be('n made by tlu^ Pritisli ( lovernment. None ot 
these states have any political status, and it is iimieeessary to enumerate 
any of them in a work of this kind. The mention even of Kanamir is 
superlluous. 

5. Eastern Inj)Ia. 

Hill Tiparah^ Raja of; has no treaty witli the Rritish 
Government, tJiough he receives his investiture from it. His 
country was never subjected by the Mogul or his lieutenants 
and representatives. 'Tht^ area of his territory is 2,879 square 
miles ; the population 69,000. 

• Kasa<'' Hill States, These are twenty-five in number ; over 
five of these, called the semi-independent states, their chief 
exercise civil and criminal jurisdiction over their own people 
only. 

Tlie twenty minor states, whicli it is unnecessary to enume- 
rate, are virtually dependent on the British Government. 
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Chutia Nagpur, tributary Mahals of; coiAist of .several 
petty states wliicli it is unnecessary to enumerate, as tliey are 
all under the undefined authority of the Jlritish commissioner. 

Oi isa, trihutary Malials of ; .si.xteen in number, liekl by 
petty Jtaj:is, wlio administer criminal and civil justice, con- 
trolled only by the undefined authority of the British super- 
intendent. 


^ Manipur, Kaja of; i.s in sul.ordinate alliance with the 
Jnitish. Ihe relations with 1dm are conducted through a poli- 
tical agent. The area of his territory i.s 7,584 scpiare miles ; the 
population 75,840, and the revenue 14.250 rupees. He pays 
11 o t ribute. 


Kocli Bilidvj Ibiju of ; descended from a family wbicli beo'an 
its connection with the Britii^h in 1772 by its' cldef, tlicn a 
minor and a prisoner in the hands of the Bliutias, otfering 
to pay to them halt his revenue if they would assist him to 
expel the Bliutias from his country. 

I'hey were expelled. Since that period Koch Bihar has 
remained anuexed to Bengal, and half its revemu's are paid to 
the British Government. The manageinmit of tlie country is 
lett, however, in the sole care of the Kaja and his officers. 

Jhc area of the country is I,3D0 square miles, the popula- 
tion 100,000, thc' revenue 7,00,000 rupees. 


6. NoiiTH-WE.STEUN InDIA. 

Vidi/ipfic, Nawab of; is the lineal descendant of Ali IMa- 
hmned Khan, the adopted son of Hand Khan, himsidf the son 
of an Afghan who set tled in Kohilkliand. Ali lAIahomod Khan 
was tlie first to establish alisolutc supremacy in Kohilkliand, 
and to take the title of Naw.ab. 

The commotions pie\'alent in Korth-AVesteru India upon 
the break-up of the iMogid empire, affected the position of the 
heir of Ali .Mahomed, and in tiie end he was glad to compound 
for the possession of the estate* of Kainpur, on condition of 
military service to the Vizir of Oiulh, a condition commuted 
in Wfi.S, uuder the guarantee of the British Government, to a 
cash payment of 15,00,000 rupees. A portion of the estate 
wa.s subseipicntly cut off and annexed to Kohilkliand, hut when 
that province came into British possession in 1801, the position 
th(*n held by the Kawiib was continued to him. 
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The XiiWiilf of Jvcimpur, Maliomed A’^ussuf Ali Khan, ren- PART j 

dered good service in 1857. For this he received a grant of , ^ , ! 

kiul yielding 1,()4,500 rupees. He was subs('qnently nominated i 

a Kiii|ifht of the Alost Exalted Order of the Star of India, and j 

received a sunnnd assuring liim regarding tlie succession. | 

The area of Kampur is 1,140 square miles, the population I 

3,90,232, and the revenue about 1 (),()(), 000 rupees. ' 

Bandras^ Kaja of; is descended from tlie nepliew of Cheit j 

Singli, the chief who made Idmself laraous in the time of j 

Warren Hastings. Had he displayed in tliat crisis a presence .j 

of mind and directness of aim corres])onding to tlie circum- j 

stances in wliicli lie liad lieen placed, tlie history of India miglit ^ 

have been changed. As it was, h{‘ was dethroned, and his ter- I 

ritory given, with greatly restricted powiu's, and a coiisideralile j 

I increasci of tribute (from twinity-two and a half to forty hikhs), | 

to his nephew. | 

The family derives its origin from a Zamindar named ^ 

Alansa Ihim, who originally -j^iossessed no more than half the | 

village of (fungapilr, but who, through the favour of the j 

Subadar of the province, and by the modes then usual in ] 

Hindostan, acquired in nineteen years districts yielding a gross j 

revenue of 24,5(),()0() rupees. These, his son, Balwant 8ingh, j 

increased to a yield of 35,00,000 rupees. Cheit Singh was th(‘ 5 

son of Ealwant Singh. j 

From the time of the expulsion of Cheit Singh, the ad- | 

ministration has been entirely in the hands of the British, j 

the Kiija ndaining his authority only over certain patrimonial ' 

lands of inconsiderable extent, a certain shari'. of the surplus I 

revenue or excess above the fixed tribute being assigned tor his | 

personal expenses. He has received the right of adoption, and j 

is allowed a salute of thirteen guns. ] 

Garhwdl, Baja of; administers a country possessing an area I 

of 4,500 :apiare miles, with a population ot 200,000 and a 
revenue of 80,000 rupees. 1'his comprises only a portion of 
the territory formerly held by his houses But prior to tlie ; 

Kipal war of 1834-5, Ihe Curkhas had deprived him of the 
whole, am. the British who, on the conclusion of the war, 
found him living in great poverty at Dehra, restored him the 
portion which lay to tlie west of the Alikamanda river. ; 

The Baja rendered valuable service to thci British in 1857. 

A sunnud has beeiv granted to ihe present ruler guaranteeing ; 

to him the right of adoption. ' I 
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FUiT Sh((hp(h\f., Riijii ot'; is dosoended from an anciont liana^of 

_1/1: . Udaipur, from wliom he is tentli iii lineal (leschnt. < 

The founder of the family acquired the district of Kheirar in 
Mewar from his father, whilst Ids son received the possessions 
in Ajmir as a reward for Ids gallant services to Sliah Jelian. 
'Idle present Rfija tiuis liolds under two siizcu’ains, tlie Haua of 
Udaipur and tlie Jlritisli Government. Ills re\'eiiue is estimated 
at 3, 00, ()()() rupees. He pays a tribute to the Eritisli Govern- 
ment of 10,000 rupees, an amount liable to decrease under 
certain circumstances. lias been guaranteed the riglit of 

adoption. 

Elinor Cis-Satlii] Chiefs. 

Tliese are eighty in number, receiving revenues varying from 
2o0 rupees to (>8,303 rupees per annum, and paying tiil)ut(‘ 
from 36 rup(K‘S to 5,645 rupe(‘s. Witli tlie exception of two of 
them, the Xav/al) of Kunipura and the ]Mir of Kolatiar, tliey 
possess no higlier status than that of ordinary Jaghirdars. 
Certain privileges, which it is not necessary to enumerate, have 
lieen extended to a limited numlier amongst tliem for their 
lives. 

KSuccession to these estates is governed by tlui following 
rules : — 

1. That no widow shall succeed. 

2. Tliat no descendants in the female line shall inherit. 

3. That on Ihilure of a direct lieir, a collateral male heir 
may succeed, if the common ancestors of the deceased and of the 
collateral claimant should have been in possession of the share 
at or since 1 808-9. 

The Delhi Territory. 

Dojana^ Nawa'b of; holds his (‘states on condition of fidelity 
to the llritish Government and military service when required. 
Tlie. sunnud conferring tea" tenurii in perpetuity dates from 
1806, but accessions of territory have sinc(i been made. 

Lohdrit, Chiefs of ; trace their descent from a Vakil of the 
Ixaja of Alwar, from whom, at tlie beginning of the prei^uit 
century, the head of the family receiv(‘d Loharu in perpetuity. 
The conduct of the two chiefs in 1857 was suspicious^ and tliey 
were placed under surveillance after the capture of Delhi, but 
tliey were subsequently released and reinstated. 

The family at one time possessed the district of Ferozpur, 
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but it was conffscated on account of the murder, by one of its P.yiiT 

membert, of Mr'. b\iser, the trovcrnor-Gonerars agent at Delhi, 

in 1835. The gross revenue of the district is aViout ()0,()()0 rupees. 

Pitaodi, Nawab of, grandson of tlie original grantet*, who 
received the estate in 180G in perpetual jaghir as a reward for 
co-operating with Lord Lalre against Holkar. The revenue is 
aliout 45,000 rupees. 

These three Nawabs liave received suiinuds guaranteeing 
tlie succession according to jMaliomedan law. 

lim States. 

Sirriiv.^', or Nahan, (Ihief of ; is a Iva jpfd. Lame under the 
suzerainty of the Hritisb in 1815. 'fhe population of Ids 
country is 75,000, and the lawcuiui is abont 1,00,000 lagrees. 
lie pays no tribute, but is bound to render feudal servici'. 

The Haja rendered good S('rvice in the mutinies, and received 
in reward a salute ot seven guns, and a khillut ol 5,000 lupees. 

K(Mur {Blliispih-), Rayi of; also a bajput. Came under 
llritish suzerainty in 1815. Tlie population of liis country is 
(i(),848, and Ihe revenue 70,000 rujices. In otlier respects the 
remarlvs made regarding the Kaja ot Sirmur a]!])ly to him. 

I ^ili(l^r|\2sVdl(f;<irh\c]\ud(.dydUot\ Kajpfit. Tlie iiopnlation 

is 4y,()78, the revenue 00,000 rupee.;; pays a tribute of 5,000 
rupees. 

.Hvauhir, ikija of; is a Ilajput. Tlie population of Lusalu'r 
is 55,025; the revenue 70,000 rupees. The Laja pays a tri- 
bute of 3,945 rupees. 

Keutilltal, Kaja of; is a Kajput. lleceives tribute from to;ir 
chiefs, aggregating 1,500 rupees, as their liege lord. The 
]:opulation is 1 8,083, the revenues arc 30,000 rupees.^ 'I'he father , 
of the present chief was created a Ik'ija for his services in 1857, 
and received also a dress of honour worth 1,000 rupees. 

.Mhvl, Lana of, first liecame indepeaideiit after 18L5, 
having previously been tributary to Sirmur. The population 
is 17,262; the revenue 18,0.00 rupees. 'Ihe Lana ptiys 2,520 
rrtpees tr bute, and is bound to render feudal service. 

Bhnjl, Laiiil of; luh^s over 9,000 people, and draws ti revenue 
of 15,000 rupees. He pays 1,440 rupei’S annually to the 
British Government, i.s bound in case of war to join the 
British in person, wilh all his retainers ; is bound likewise to 
‘ construct roads four yards broad in his territory.’ 
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Kumlidrshi^ Kana of; is a liajput. The family first hecatp.e 
inclepeiident in 1815. Tlie population am^iumts to 7,829; the 
revenue to 9,000 rupees. The Eana pays a tribute of 2,000 
rupees to the Jlritisli. ^ 

Kothar^ Ivana of; a Rajput. Tlie sunnud of liis state dates 
1815. The population amounts to 3,990, tlie revenue to 5,000 
rupees; pays a tribute of 1,080 rupees. 

Dliami^ Rana of; first became independent in 1815. Tlie 
population amounts to 2,853 ; the revenue to 4,000 rupees ; 
the tribute to 3fi0 rupees. 

Buf/h/ft, Rana of; a Rajput. This state has been twice 
treated as a lapse, and has twice been restored. Its size is but 
one-fourth of what it was before the (lurkha war, dift-ing which 
tlie conduct of the chief was unfriendly. The present Raja 
was restored in 18()2. 

Biilsun^ llduii of; dates his separate existence from 1815. 
The present chief was created a Rana in 1858 for his services 
in the mutiny. The population is 4,892 ; tho revenue amounts 
to fi,000 rupees; the tribute to 1,080 rupees. 

Meilof/^ Thakur of ; possesses a teiTitory containini^ n 
lation of 7,358, and producing a revenue of 8,000 rupees. He 
pays a tribute of 1,450 rupees. 

Thakur of ; rules over a population of 981, with a 
revenue of 2,000 rupees; pays a tribute of 180 rupees, but 
receives 100 rupees as compensation for land used by the 
Rritish. 

Titroch^ Thakur of; is lord of a population of 3,082, and 
receives a revenue of 2,500 rupees ; pays a tribute of 280 
rupees. 

Kv nliiar^ Thakur of; rules over a population of 1,906, and 
receives a revenue of 3,000 rupees; j^ays 180 rupees as tribute. 

Rana of; is chief amongst a population of 917, 
and receives a revenue of 1,000 rupees; pays 92 rupees tribute. 

Durlcotl^ Rana of, pays no tribute ; has an income of 500 
rupees. The population numbers 612. 

All these chiefs are, with respect to each other, as neajjy 
as possible in the same position as they liad been before they 
were brought under British suzerainty in 1815. The right of 
adoption lias been guaranteed to all of them. In 1847 transit 
duties were abolished throughout their states. A yearly sum 
of >3.935 rupees is paid to them in compensation by the 
Government of India. 
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I APPEND the letter from Kauri Kaj Singh to tlic Emperor API’X. 

Aurangzil), (erroneously attribut(‘(l l)y OruKi and tlie writers 

who follow^Ml him to Jeswunt Singh. ( V)lonel Tod states that 
liis Miinslu obtained a copy of tlie original hdter at LJdaipuf, 
where it is properly assigned to tlie Kana Kaj Singh. Tlie 
following is the text of it : — 

Letter f rom Rand Rdj Sirifjh to Atirangz'tb. 

‘ All due praise be rendered to the glory of the Almighty, 
and the munificence of yonr iNIajesty, which is conspicnons as 
the sun and moon. Although 1, yonr well-wisher, have sepa- 
rated myself from your sublime presence, I am nevertheless 
zealous in the performance of every Ixnniden act of obedience 
and loyalty. My ardent wishes and strenuous services are 
employ( 3 d to promote the prosperity of the Kings, Nobles, 

;Mirzas, Ibijas, and Kajs of the provinces of liindostan, and 
the chiefs of Iran, Tunin, Kum, and Shan, the inhabitants of 
the seven climates, and all persons travelling by land and by 
water. This, my inclination, is notorious, nor can your royal 
wisdom entertain a doubt thereof. Ketlecting, therefore, on my 
former services, and your ^Majesty’s condescension, I presume to 
solicit the' royal attention to some circumstances in wliich the 
public as well as private welfare is greatly interested. 

^ I have been informed that enormous sums have been dissi- 
pajLed in the prosecution of the designs formed against me, 
your well-wisher, and that you have ordered a tiibute to be 
levied to satisfy the exigencies of your exhausted treasury. 

^ May it please yoor Majesty, your royal ancestor, Mahomed 
Julal-u-dm Akbar, whose throne is now in heaven, conducted 
the affairs of this empire in e(]uity and firm security for the 
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space of fifty-two years, preserving every tribe of men in case 
and happiness, whether they were followej's cf Jesus, or of 
Ptoses, ot Davdd, or Mahomed ; were they Brahmans, were they 
ot the sect of Dharians which denies the eternitv of mat^rer, or 
of tliat whicli ascribes the existence ot the world to cliance, 
tliey all etpially enjoyed Ids countenance and favour, insomuch 
tliat his people, in gratitude for the indiscriminate protection 
he afforded them, distinguislied Iiim by tlie appellation of 
Jug'gut (iiini ((luardian of Mankind). 

^ Ifis Majesty Afahomed Nur-ul-diii Jeliangar, likewise, 
whoso dwelling is now in paradise, extended for a period of 
twent^^-two years tlie sliadow of Ids protection over the heads 
ot his people. Successful by a constant fidelity t(^ his allies 
and a vig'orous exertion of Ins arm in l)usiness. 

‘Nor less did tlie illustrious 8hah Jcdian, by a pro]>itious 
nugn ot tbirty-two yi'ars, actjuire to Iviinself immortal reputa- 
tion, the glorious reward of clenu‘iicy and virtue. 

‘ Sucli w(‘r(3 tlie bfUKn'olent inclinations of voui* ancestors. 
M hilst th('y pursued these great and generous princi])les, 
wlieresoevcn* tliey directed tlieir steps, conquest and prosperity 
winit ].)etore them i and then they reduced many countries and 
lortresses to their ol)edicnce. During your Afajesty’s reign 
many have been alienated from the empire, and further loss of 
territory must necessarily follow, since (h'vastation and rapine 
now universally prevail without restraint. Yom subjects are 
trampled under toot, and every pro\ince ot your empire is 
impo\'erished ; depopulation spreads, and difficulties accumu- 
late. \Mien indigence lias readied the habitation of the 
sovereign and his princes, wliat can he tlu; condition of tlie 
nobles ? As to tlie soldiery, they are in murmurs ; tiie nier- 
chants complaining, the Alaliornedans discontented, the Hindus 
(h\sl itu{,(‘, and multitudes of peo]il(3 wretched, even to tlie 
want of their nightly meal, are beating their Inaids througliout 
the day in rage and d(‘speration. 

‘ .How can the dignity of the sovereign be pre>nrved wlio 
employs Ids power in exacting lieavy tributes from a people 
thus miserably reduced? At this juncture it is told fVom east 
to west that the Emperor of Jlindostan, jealous of the poor 
Hindu devotee, will exact a tribute from Brahmans', Sanoras, 
Jdgis, Beragis, Sanyasis ; that, regardless of the illustrious 
honour of his Timurean race, lie condescends to exercise his 
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power jover solitary inoffensive anchoret. If your Majesty APPX. 

places ^y faith in those books, by distinction called Divine, 

you will there be instructed that Grod is the God of all man- 
kind, ^lot the God of Mahomedans alone. The Pagan and the 
Mussulman are equal in his presence. Distinctions of colour 
are of his ordination. It is he who gives existence. In your 
temples to his name the voice is raised in prayer ; in a house of 
images, where the bell is shaken, still he is the object of ador- 
ation. To vilify the religion or customs of other men is to 
set at naught the pleasure of the Almighty. When we deface 
a picture, wo naturally incur the resentment of the painter ; 
and justly has the poet said, ‘presume not to arraign or scru- 
tinise the prions works of power divine.’ 

‘In fine, tlie tribute you demand from the Hindus is 
repugnant to justice ; it is equally foreign from good policy, as 
it must impoverish the country. Moreover, it is an innovation 
and an infringement of tlie laws of Hindostan. But if zeal 
for your own religion hath induced you to determine upon this 
measure, the demand ought, by tlie rules of equity, to liave 
been made first upon Ram Singh, wlio is esteemed the principal 
amongst the Hindus. Then let your v/ell-wisher be called 
upon, with whom you will have less difficulty to encounter, but 
to torment ants and flies is unwortliy of an lieroic or generous 
mind. It is wonderful that the ministers of your government 
should have neglected to instruct your Majesty in the rules of 
rectitude and honour.’ 

Tod’s ‘ Rajastluhi.’ 


APPENDIX H. 

The subsequent adventures of Prince Amra, as given by Colonel APPX, 

Tod, are so extraordinary, that I transcribe them from the ‘Annals 

of RajAsthAn’ — ‘In the month of Bysak, S. H)90 (a.d. 1634), 
five years before the death of Raja Guj, in a convocation of all 
the feudality of Marii,^ sentence of exclusion from the succession 
was* pronounced upon Amra, accompanied by the solemn and 
seldom practised rite of Des-vatoh or exile. This ceremony, 
which is marked as a day of mourning in the calendar, was 
attended with all the circumstances of funeral pomp. As soon 
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as tlie sentence was pronounced that his birth-right \v^as for- 
feited and assigned to his junior brother, and that he eeasecTto 
be a subject of Maru, the khclat of banishment was brought 
forth, consisting of sable vestments, in which he was (^ad ; a 
sal)le shield was hung upon his back, and a sword of the same 
line girded round him; a black liorse was then led out, being 
mount(}(l on wliich, ho was commanded, though not in anger, 
to depart whither he listed beyond the limits of Maru. 

‘ Ainra went not alone ; numbers of each clan, who had always 
regarded him as their future lord, voluntarily partook of his 
exile. He repaired to the imperial court ; and although the 
emperor approved and sanctioned his banishment, he employed 
liim. His gallantry soon won him the title of l?ao and the 
munsub of a leader of three tliousand, with the grant of Nagore 
as an independent domain, to be held directly from the ciown. 
But the same arrogant and uncontrollable spirit which lost 
him his birtli-right brouglit his days to a tragical conclusion. 
He absented himself for a fortnight from court, hunting the 
l)Oiir or the tiger, his only recreation. The emperor (Shah 
.Jelian) reprimanded him for neglecting his duties, and threa- 
tened him with a fine. Amra proudly replied that he had 
only gone to hunt, and as for a fine, he observed, putting his 
hand upon liis sword, that was his sole wealth. 

‘ The little contrition which tliis reply evinced, determined 
the king to enforce the fine, and tlie paymaster-general, Salabat 
Klian, was sent to Amra’s ([uarters to demand its payment. It 
was refused, and the observations made by the Synd not suiting 
the temper of Amra, he unceremoniously desired him to depart. 
The emperor, thus insulted in the person of his officer, issued 
a mandate for Amra’s instant appearance. He obeyed ; and 
liaving reached tlie aum-khas, or grand divan, beheld the king, 
whose eyes were red with anger,” with Salabat in tlie act of 
addressing him. Inflamed with passion at the recollection of 
the injurious language he had just received, perhaps at the 
king’s confirmation of his exclusion from Mfirwar, he uncere- 
moniously passed the Omrahs of five and seven thousand, as if 
to address the king : when, with a dagger concealed in' his 
sleeve, he stabbed Salabat to the heart. Drawing his sword, 
he made a blow at the king, which descending on the pillar, 
shivered the weapon in pieces. Tlie king abandoned his throne 
and lied to the interior apartments. All was uproar and con- 
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fiisioiv Arnnf continued tlie work of (k^atli, indifferent upon 
wlioin iiis V)lowi5 ^11, and five JNlo^'iil chiefs of eminence had 
ffillen, when Ids brother-in-law, Urjun Gdr, under pretence of 
cajolilig him, inflicted a mortal wound, tliough he continued to 
ply his dagg-er until lie expired. To avenge his death, Ids 
retainers, headed by Bullu Khampawut and Bliao Khumpawut, 
put on their saffron garments, and a fresh carnage ensued witlu'n 
the lollkelah. To use tlie words of their native bard, “ The pillars 
of Agra bear testimony to tlieir deeds, nor shall they ever be 
obliterated from the record of time : they made tlie obeisance 
to Ainra in the mansions of the sun.” The ffdthful band was 
cut to pieces; and his wife, the princ(‘ss of Bundi, came in 
person and carried away the dead body of Amra, with which 
she committed herself to the flames. The Bokhara gate, by 
which they gained admission, was built up, and hencedbrward 
known only as Amra Singh’s Gat(-” and in proof of the strong 
impression made by this event, it remained closed through 
centuries, until opened in 1809 by Capiain George Steel, of the 
Bengal Bngineers.’ 


APPENJIIX C. 

Tirn Princess Kishna Komari, daughter of Bana Bhim Singh, 

of Udaipur, had the reputation of possessing extraordinary U ^ 

beauty. Her birth contributed to make an alliance with her 
the highest aspiration of a Rajput prince. Bhim Singh, Raja 
of Jodhpur, was the fortunate aspirant to her hand. To him 
she had been betrothed ; but Jhxja Bhfm Singh died in 1804. 

On his death Maun Singh succeeded to the throne, and with it 
to the hopes of his predecessor. But one Sevai Singh, who 
had been formerly minister to Bhim Singh, and whose object it 
was to sow dissension between Jaipur and Jodhpur, so worked 
upon the sensual mind of Juggut Singh, Raja of Jaipur, that he 
determined to demand the princess in marriage for himself. 

He* sent an embassy for the purpose, but it was contemptuously 
dismissed. 

Thenfollowed a desolating war between the rival aspirants. 

The marauder Amir Khan, summoned first by one party, then 
selling himself to the other, ruined R.ljputfina by his exactions. 
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There was scarcely an infamy of which he anU his follower 
were not gjuilty. Treachery succeeded murder, and plunaer 
accompanied both. But meanwhile neither of the rival princes 
woidd relinquish his claim ; the country continued to befxinun- 
dated with blood. So long as the cause remained, the flame 
wovdd continue. It was decided then, at the instance, it is said, 
of Amir Khan, that the cause should disappear, tliat the 
‘ Flower of KajiisthAn ’ should die. I quote a description of 
her and the ruin that ensued, from the glowing pen of Colonel 
Tod 

‘ Kishna Komari Bai, the “ Virgin Princess Kishna,” was in 
her sixteenth year. Her mother was of tlie Chawura race, the 
ancient kings of Anlmlwar:1,. Sprung from the nojilest blood 
of Hind, she added beauty of foce and person to an engaging 
demeanour, and was justly proclaimed the “ Flower of Eajds- 
thiln.” Wlien the Roman father pierced tlie bosom of tlio 
dishonoured Virginia, appeased virtue applauded the deed. 
When Iphigenia was' led to the sacrificial idtar, the salvation of 
her country yielded a noble consolation. I he votive victim of 
.Tephtha’s success had the triumph of a father’s fame to sustain 
her resignation, and in the meekness of her sufTerings we have 
the best parallel to the sacrifice of the lovely Kislma. Tliough 
years liave passed since the barbarous immolation, it is ne’ver 
related but with a faltering tongue and moistened eyes, “ albeit 
unused to the melting mood.” 

‘The rapacious and blood-thirsty Patlidn, covered with 
infamy, repaired to IJdaipur, where he was joined by the pliant 
and subtle Aji't. Meek in his demeanour, unostentatious in his 
habits, despising honours, yet covetous of power; religion, 
which he followed with the zeal of an Asiatic, if it did not serve 
as a cloak, was at least no hindrance to an immeasurable ambi- 
tion, in the attainment of which he would have sacrificed all 
but himself. When the Pathdn revealed his design that 
either the princess should wed KAja Maun, or by her death seal 
the peace of RAjwarra, whatever arguments were used to point 
the alternative, the RAiiA was made to see no choice between 
consigning his beloved clrild to the RAhtor prince, or* witness- 
ing the effects of a more extended dishonour from the veii- 
geance of the Pathan, and the storm of his palace by his 
licentious adherents. The fiat passed that Kishna Komari 
sViould die. 
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j ‘ Blit the deed was left for women to accomplish — the hand 
of mail refused it. The harem of an eastern prince is a 
worlc^of itself; it is the labyrinth containing the strings that 
movd^ the puppets which alarm mankind. Here intrigue sits 
enthroned, and hence its influence radiates to the world, always 
at a loss to trace effects to their causes. Maharaja Daolut 
Singh, descended four generations ago from one common ancestor 
with the Eand, was first sounded to save the lionour of 
tJdaipur,” but horror-struck he exclaimed, accursed the tongue 
that commands it ! Dust on my allegiance, if thus to be pre- 
served.” The Maharaja Jowandds, a natural brotlier, was then 
called upon ; the dire necessity was explained, and it was urged 
that no cdhimon hand could be aianed for tlie purpose. He 
accepted the poniard, but when in youthful loveliness Kishna 
appeared before him, tlie dagger fell from his hand, and he 
returned more wretched than the victim. The fatal purpose 
thus revealed, tlie shrieks of the frantic mother reverberated 
through tlie palace, as she implored mercy or execrated the 
murderers of her child, who alone was resigned to her fate. 
But death was arrested, not averted. To use the phrase of the 
narrator, she was excused the steel — the cup was prepared,” 
and prepared by female hands ! As the messenger presented it 
in the name of her father, she bowed and drank it, sending up 
a prayer for his life and prosperity. The raving mother poured 
imprecations on his head, while tlie lovely victim, who shed 
not a tear, thus endeavoured to console her : Why afflict 
yourself, my mother, at this shortening of tlie sorrows of life ? 
I fear not to die ! Am I not your daughter ; why should 1 
fear death ? We are marked out for sacritice from our birth, 
we scarcely enter the world but to be sent out again ; let me 
thank my father that I have lived so long ! ” Thus she con- 
versed till the nauseating draught refused to assimilate with 
her blood." Again the bitter potion was prepared. She drained 
it off, and again it was rejected ; but, as if to try the extreme 
of human fortitude, a third was administered, and, for the third 
time, nature refused to aid the horrid purpose. It seemed as 
if the fabled charm, ^ hich guarded the life of^ the founder of 
her race, was inherited by the virgin Kishna. But the blood- 
hounds, the Pathan and Ajit, were impatient till their victim 
was at rest, and cruelty, as if gathering strength from defeat, 
made another and fatal attempt. A powerful opiate was pre- 
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sen ted — tlie kasiimba draught. Slie received with a ^ smile, 
wished the scene over, and drank it. The desires of barbarity 
were accomplished. She slept ! ” a sleep from which she^never 
awoke. 

‘ The wretclied mother did not long survive her cliild ; nature 
was exhausted in tiie ravings of despair. She refused food, 
and her remains in a few days followed tliose of her daughter 
to tlic funeral pyre. 

‘ p]ven the ferocious Klian, wlien the instrument of his 
infamy, Ajit, reported the issue, received him with contempt 
and spurned liim from liis presence, tauntingly asking “if this 
were the boasted Rajput valour ? ” But the wily traitor had to 
encounter language tar more bitter from liis polit^cnl adver- 
sary, wliom luMletested. Sangnim Suktawut reached tlie capital 
only four days after tlie catastroplie : a man in every respect the 
reverse of Ajit. Audaciously brave, lie neitlier fearcHl tlie frown 
of liis sovereign nor the sword of his enemy. Without intro- 
duction he rushed into the presence, where he found seated the 
traitor Ajit. “Oil, dastard! who hast thrown dust on the 
Sisodia race, whose blood, which has flowed in purity through a 
hundred ages, has now Ix'im detihal ; this sin will check its 
course for ever — a blot so foul in our annals that no Sisodia will 
ever again hold up his head — a sin to which no punishnuait 
were equal. But the end of our race is approacliing. The # 
line of Ba[)pu Rawul is at an end ; Heaven has ordained this as 
a signal for our destruction.” The Raiia hid his face with his 
hands, when, turning to Ajit he exclaimed, “Thou stain on the 
Sisodia race, thou impure of Rajput blood, dust be on thy head 
as thou hast covered us all witli shame. May thou die child- 
less, and your name di(i with you I Why this indecent haste ? 
Had the Ikithan stormed the city? Had he attempted to vio- 
late the sanctity of the harem ? And though he had, could 
you not die as Rajputs like your ancestors. Was it thus they 
gained a name ? Was it thus our race became renowned — thus 
they opposed the miglit of kings? Have you forgotten the 
Sakas of Chitor ? But whom do 1 address ? Not Rajputs? Had 
the honour of^your females been endangered, had you sacri- 
fleed them all and rushed sword in hand on the enemy, your 
name would have lived, and the Almighty would have secured 
the seed ot Bappii Rawul. But to owe preservation to this 
o'lhalicoved deed; you did not even await the threatened 
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dange.i. PX^ar^seems to have deprived you of every faculty, or APPX. 

you might havcjspjired the blood of your family, and if you did . ^ 

not scorn to owe your safety to deception, might have substituted 
someness noble victim. Ihit the end of our race approaches.” 

^ The traitor to manliood, his sovereign, and humanity, durst 
not reply. The brave Sangram is now dead, but tlie pro})hetic 
anathema has been fulfilled. Of ninety-five children, sons and 
daughters, but one son (the brother of Kishna) is left to the 
Kana ; and thougii his two remaining daughters have b(?en 
recently married to the princes of Jaisalmir and Bikanir, the 
Salic law, wliicli is in full force in Ihesc states, precludes all 
honour through female descent. Ilis hopes rest solely on the 
prince, Jcf^ari Singh, and though in the flower of youth and 
health, the marriage bed (albeit boasi/ing no less than four 
young princesses) has been blessed with no progeny.^ 

‘The elder brother of Jowan died two years ago; had he 
lived he would have l)een Amra the Tliird. Witli regard to 
Ajit, the curse has been fully accomplished. Scarcely a month 
after Ids wife and two sons were numb(‘red with the dead, and 
tile hoary traitor has since been wandering from shrine to 
shrine, performing penance and alms in expiation ot his sins, 
yet unable to fling from him ambition ; and with his Ix'ads in 
one hand, “ Rama ! Rama ! ” ever on his tongue, and subdued 
passion in his looks, his heart is as deceitlul as ever, hmough 
of him. Let us exclaim, with Sangram, “ Dust on his head,” 
which all the waters of the Ganges could not purity trom the 
blood of the virgin Kishna, but 

‘ ]\atlicr would the multitudinous sea inearnadino.’ 


APPENDIX I). 

TiiPi following is an extract from the ord(‘r of the Government appx. 
of India, issued on the occasion of tlie deatli ot the late Regum . 
of Bhopal. After stating the profound regret with which the 
Government had received intelligence ot the demise ot that 
illustrious lady, the document went on to add : Her Highness 
had conducted the administration ot this principality since the 
year 1847, when she was first appointed regent, with ability and 

’ Jowan Singh did succeed his father, but he died witliout natural issue. 
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AVVK. success, until the day of her decease. In the •early years of 

' r- — ' ^icr rule she improved the system by whicli ^lio revenue of tlie 

state is collected, abolished monopolies, regulated the mint, 
reorganised the police, and gradually increased the re\^nue, 
while she effectually diminished the public debt. In later 
times, by her support of the cause of male and female educa- 
tion, by her superintendence of works intended to supply her 
capital with pure and wholesome water, by the construction of 
serais and roads, and by other improvements, she gave con- 
vincing indications of real and abiding interest in the progress 
of her people and in the prosperity of her country. 

^ But it was by her firm conduct during tlie great mutiny 
tliat she established a more direct title to the acknowledgments 
of the head of the administration. 

^ Her unswerving fidelity, her skill in the management of 
affairs at an important crisis, the bold front which she presented 
to the enemies of the British power, and the vigilance with 
which she watched over the preservation of Englishmen, were 
acknowledged by Lord Canning, in open durbar, in terms of 
well-deserved praise and commendation, and tlie gratitude of 
the British fTOvernment was further evinced by a grant of 
territory which its owner had justly forfeited for open rebellion, 
by a recognition of the right of succession according to the 
custom of the principality and the JMahomedan law, and by the 
bestowal of one of those titles which the Sovx'reign of Great 
Britain, as the fountain of honour, has instituted to reward 
good services performed in India cither by the natives of the 
country, or by the British servants of the Crown.’ 


APPENDIX E. 

I THINK that the following statement, showing the war material 
— and fighting men at the disposal of the native chiefs of India, 
may not be uninteresting. It has been arranged in the onfer 
of States followed in the body of the book. 

It will be seen that the native chiefs command collectively 
5,252 guns, 9,390 trained artillerymen, 64,172 cavalry, and 
241,063 foot soldiers. They are distributed as follows ; — 
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j ^ Nair.cs of Divisions 

Guns 

Infantry 

Cavalry 

/ • • 

llajputaria ..... 

Cental India ..... 
Central Provinces .... 

Western India 

Southern India ..... 

Eastern India 

Northern and North-Western India . 

2,003 

803 

1,083 

73l 

109 

428 

09,028 

55,004 

2,115 

32,770 

38,401 

5,204 

37,799 

24,287 

15,321 

140 

9,331 

8,202 

404 

0,407 


T]ie appended list will show how these forces are distributed 
among the more important States : — 

I. 


• States. 

Guns. 

Infantry. 

Cavalry. 

1. Udaipiir .... 

538 

15,100 

0,240 

II. Jaipur 

312 

10,500 

3,530 

III. Jodhpiir .... 

220 

4,000 

5,000 

IV. Bundi 

08 

2,000 

200 

V. Kota 

119 

4,000 

700 

VI. Jhalawar .... 

90 

3,600 

400 

VII. Tonk 

53 

2,288 

430 

VIII. Karauli .... 

40 

3,200 

400 

IX. Kishngarh .... 

35 

2,000 

150 

X. Dliolpur .... 

32 

3,050 

010 

Xl. Bharatpiir .... 

38 

8,500 

1,460 

XII. Alwar ..... 

351 

5,033 

2,280 

XII 1. Bikanir ..... 

53 

940 

670 

XIV. Jaisalnhr .... 

12 

400 

500 

XV. Sirohi 



350 

375 

i Dongarpiir .... 

4 

0.‘12 

57 

XVI. •! Banawara .... 

3 

500 

00 

(Partabgarh .... 

! 12 

950 

275 

II. 




I. Gwaliar 

1 210 

1 10,050 

f 0,068 

II. Indiir ..... 

102 

5,500 

3,000 

III. Bhopal 

39 

4,700 

1,194 

IV. Dhar 

4 

790 

370 

V. Dew/ts ..... 

— 

— 

— 

III. 




Kewa I 

35 1 

2 000 1 

905 

Other States in Bundelkhand . 

• 

421 1 

22,103 1 

2,077 

IV. 




I. Barodah 

30 

11,000 

3,098 

11. Kolhapur 

258 

1,502 

154 

III. Kachh 

38 

000 

300 

IV. Kathiwar 

508 

15,300 

3,033 
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States 

Guns 

Infantry 

I CaCalry 

V. 


(j. 


I. Ilaiderabad . " . 

725 

86,800 

8,262 

II. Mysore 

(5 

1,000 

35 

Ilf. Travankiir .... 

6 

1,211 

60 

IV. Kochin 

3 

300 


VI. 




I. Cis-Satlaj States 

1 141 

7,185 

8,101 

II. Kashmir 

0(3 

18,486 

1,808 

III. Trans-Satlaj States . 

27 

8,275 

800 

IV. Bliawalpilr .... 

80 

2,484 

860 . 

VII. 


Petty States | 

302 

18,000 1 4,000 
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" ■ The following’ graphic description of the Bhumia class is taken 
' from the Kajpiitana correspondence of the ^ Pioneer! newspaper, 
dated Allahabad, November 24, 1874: — 

Some montlis ago T touched upon the subject of Bhumia 
Thakurs and Bhuin holdings. Since then I have had access to 
a singularly clear report on the Bhumia Tliakiirs of the Ajmfr 
district, and I liave more than once meditated giving you a 
precis of its contents. There seems to have been a considerable 
confusion of ideas upon the status and duties of this class, and 
no one seemed able to say what privileges they were entitled to 
what services tliey were pledged to render in return 
for their holdings. After the new order of things had been 
established, the Commissioner appointed a committee to sift 
the whole matter of their rights and duties. A very careful 
and interesting report was submitted by the committee, the 
report to which 1 alluded above, and on it the Commissioner 
framed his suggestions for the future regulation of our demands 
from the Bhumia holders. The orders of the Supreme Govern- 
ment on his recommendations have lately been received. The 
proposals of the committee have been favourably entertained, 
and it aow only remains to have them put into execution. 
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^ me give you some idea of who the Bhumia Thitkurs 
in Ajn>ir are, what tlieir history has been. In certain 
parts of India there is an impression abroad that the holders of 
BhilA lands are little more than village watchmen. However 
much support there may be for this belief as regards the 
Bhiimias of other provinces, tliere is no ground for its applica- 
tion to Ibljpiitana. So far trom being' a tenure of low repute, 
it is much sought alter even by the wealthy and well-born. So 
far from the Bhiirnias being poor, ill-born, and despised, they 
are very often the most influential men in the village, riding 
their own cattle, owning their own herds and flocks, and play- 
ing second fiddle to no man. If this apparent prosperity be 
not sufficient to establish his gentle blood, there is another 
decisive test which admits of no doidit. Watch a district 
official rec(dving the magnates of the village, and you will see 
that while the patail puts forward tlui mean rupee in his 
extended palm, the Bhumia Thakur presents his ancestral sword. 
No surer sign of gentle blood in this once warlike province. 
This, then, is the first tact to commit to memory, namely, that 
whatever the circumstances of their private affairs, our friends 
tlie Bhumias are sprung from good stock, and are circled about 
by a certain dignity which is not to be extinguished even by 
the curse of poverty. Their tenure, moreover, is the only one 
which is not legally resuinable by the Crown, except for dis- 
loyalty and rebellion. But in order to attain this perfect 
security of possession it is necessary that every grant should 
have obtained the sanction of the power ruling at the time of 
the grant. There are instances, notably in Mewar, after the 
general pacification in 1818, when the sovereign resumed lands 
granted in Bhiira, on the grounds tliat their grant had not met 
with his sanction. In point of fact, therefore, until the sanc- 
tion of tlie ruling power has been accorded, no grant professing 
to be Bhum is really Bluiin. 

Tliere are four kinds of Bhiiin grants:- 1. Bluiin granted 
for ‘ Mundkati.’ 2. That granted to quell a feud. 3. A gift 
bestowed for services in the field ; and, 4, a grant from the Kaj 
to*protect a border, or from a village to perform the duties of 
watch and ward. Lands surrendered on this tenure are held 
rent-free. Of the four kinds above-mentioned there are no 
examples of the first or second in the AjmiT district, and of 
the tliird there are only iwo authenticated instances. The 
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fourth description may, tlierefore, be said to be the oiV.y one 
. existing in the Ajmir district. ^ ^ ^ 

We have next to examine tlie duties and responsibilities of 
this class. They are : — 

1. The protection of the property of travellers within their 
circle. 

2. Ihe protection of their villag^es from dacoits. 

3. The pecuniary indemnification of sufferers from crime 
within the limits of their charge. 

The committee then proceed to define Bhum as it exists in 
the Ajmi'r district, as follows : — 

1. It is a hereditary property, inalienable, rent-free, and 

requiring the sanction of the ruling power. ^ 

2. It is resumable for offences against the State, and other 
misdemeanours for which confiscation of immovable property is 
the penalty prescribed. 

3. When resumed proprietary and revenue free rights both 
vanish, these being inseparable. 

4. Neglect or remissness creates liability to fine or attach- 
ment till the fine is realised. 

alienated without sanction of the State, it is liable 
0 orieituie, and may be settled upon anyone. 

I liough the Bhumias are described as not liable for rent or 
assessment, it is easy to imagine that, in the troubled times 
whicli ushered in and cradled tlie present century they did not 
get off ^ot-free. Accordingly, we find an exaction called the 
Ji/mm Bab in full force during the Mahratta rule. One must 
do them the credit to admit that the idea was not of their 
origination. It was first levied by Mdh^raja Tukht Singh in 
17o2, but he only exacted it once, and there is no record of the 
amount he took, and the number subjected to it were few. 
When SNajf Ndnd fastened on the district it seems to have 
struck him as an excellent idea ; so he immediately reinaugu- 
rated It on true Mdrhatd principles, that is, he fixed no rate, 
but squeezed as much as he could out of them. In nine years 
he levied the tax three times, and his successor improved on 
this and introduced the custom of taking it every second year. 
Altogether it was collected ten times before we came into posses- 
sion. It seems, however, that some escaped the infliction— a 
sad stain upon the Mdrhdtd reputation for catholic rapacity, 
u t feingh was new to the work, so that it is not strange that 
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h| ta^ed only 16 out of some 108 holdings, and to these the 
investigations of tfie Marhatds add 87 more, making a total of 
^ 1 irregularly collected, it appears that 

only^G holdings had paid since 1818. Those who managed to 
secure exemption entirely seem to have done so through the 
support of influential nobles. Some years after we entered into 
possession we abolished some of the perquisites the Bhumias 
had been in the habit of obtaining, so that tliey had very little to 
be grateful for to us, as we kept up the collection of BMm Bab 
up to the year 1842, when it was abolished by order of Govern- 
ment. The Bhumias seem, however, to have managed to retain 
a number of perquisites, such as presents on the Holi and 
Dusserah,*)!! the marriage of their eldest sons, and on the occa- 
sion of every marriage in tlieir village. They received a goat 
or a buffalo yearly, a skin for drawing water from the well from 
the leather trade, seventy heads of Indian corn, or a handful of 
wheat from each field. Their forts were also repaired by free 
labour. Alas ! all these delightful things followed the odious 
Bhum Bah— nil bound for the limbo of the superannuated. 
Meanwhile, these unfortunate men had been cruelly maligned 
by pur district officials, who insisted on considering them no 
better than chowlcccdars, thought these lofty lincaged ones 
atavia editas regibua, the counterpart of the cudgel-armcd 
knave who coughs a guttural warning to all approaching his 
neighbourhood, or snores in forgetful slumbers in the verandahs. 
However, those days of slighted reputation are past. The pa- 
tient and discriminating committee, rem am tetigeru 7 it, and in 
future no man shall revile the Bhiimia with the name of 
chowkeedav. His fate I must leave to another letter, for I have 
discoursed too much already. 
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A SELECTED LIST 

OF 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS & REMAINDERS 

Offered for Sale at remarkably low prices by 

JOHN GRANT, Bookseller, 

^ 25 & 34 George IV. Bridge, 

EDINBURGH. 


Robert Burns'' Poetical Works, edited by W. Scott 
Douglas, with Explanatory Notes, Various Readings, and Glossary, 
illustrated with portraits, vignettes, and frontispieces Ijy Sam 
Bough, R.S.A., and W. E. Lockhart, R.S.A., 3 vols, royal 8vo, 
cloth extra (pub £1 2s), l6s 6d. W. Baterson, 1880. 

Pryden’s Dramatic Works, Lilmiry Edition, 7oith Notes 
and Life by Sir Walter Scott, Bart., edited by George Saints- 
bury, portrait and plates, 8 vols, 8vo, cloth (imb ^^4 4s), £i los. 
Paterson. 

Lai'ge Paper Copy — Best Library Edition, 

Molierds Dramatic Works, complete, translated and 

edited by Henri Van I.aun, with Memoir, Introduction, and 
Appendices, wherein are given the Passages borrowed or adapted 
from Moliere by English Dramatists, with Explanatory Notes, 
illustrated with a portrait and 33 etchings, India proofs, by 
Lalauze, 6 magnificent vols, imperial 8vo, cloth (pub £g 9s), £2 
1 8s 6d. \Vm. Paterson. 

The same, 6 vols, half choice morocco, gilt top 

(pub £12 i2s), £4. i8s 6d. 

“Not only the best translation in existence, but the best to be hoped. It is a 
direct and valuable contribution to European scholarship.”— 

Richardson’s (Samuel) Works, Library Edition, zvith 
Biographical Criticism by Leslie Stephen, portrait, 12 vols, 8vo, 
cloth extra, impression strictly limited to 750 copies (pub £(> 6s), 
£2 5s. London. 


Sent Carriage Free to any part of the U?tited Kingdom on 
receipt of Postal Order for the amount 

JOHN &RANT, 25 & 34 George IV. Bridge, Edinburgh 


2 John Grant, Bookseller, 

Choice Illustrated Works 

Burnet s T?‘€atlse on Painting, illustrated by ijo Ptchine^s ' 
from celebrated pictures of the Italian, Venetian, Flemish, Dutch 
and English Schools, also woodcuts, thick 4to, half morocco, mlt 
top (pub /4 los), £2 2s. ^ 

Canoi a s JVorks in Sculpture and Alodelling, 142 cxnui- 
site plates, engraved in outline by Henry Moses^ with Literary 
Descriptions by the Countess Albrizzi, and Hiographical Memoir 
by Count Escognara, handsome volume, imiierial 8vo half 
crimson morocco, gilt top (pub at 12s), reduced to 21s. 

Carter's Specimens of Ancient Sculpture and Paintinc^ >unv 

. Kematnim^ in Englan.i, from the Kailiest Period to tlic Keiijii of 
Henry ViH., edited by Francis Douse, and other eminent anti- 
quaries, illustrated witli 120 large engravings, many of which are 
beautifully coloured, and several highly iliumiimted with gold, 
handsome volume, royal folio, half crimson morocco, top edii s 
gilt (first pub at ^^15 15s), now reduced to £2, 3s. 

Also uniform in size and binding. 

Caitet s Ancient Architecture of England, including the 
Orders during the British, Roman, Saxon, and Norman Eras 
also under the Reigns of Henry III. and Edward HI., illustrated 
by loy large copperjdate engravings, comjirising upwards of 2000 
wSpecimens .shown in Jdan, Execution, Section', and Detail, best 
edition, illustrated by John Britton (first iiub at /12 12s) now 
reduced to ^^2 2s. 

Castles ( The) and Mansions of the Lothians, illustrated 
in 103 Views, with Historical and Descrijitive Accounts, by John 
Small, LL. D., Librarian, University, Edinburgh, 2 handsome 
vols, folio, cloth (pub /'6 6s), £2 15s. W. Paterson. 

Claude Lorraine's Beauties, consi.sting of 1 \venty-four of 
his Choicest Landscapes, selected from the Liber Veritatis, 
beautifully engraved on steel by Brimley, Lujiton, and others, in 
a folio cloth portfolio (pub ^3 3s), 12s 6d. Cooke. 

Marlbof’ougJi Gems — 'Ihe Collection of Gems formed by 

George Sgencer, 'J hird J)uke of AJarlboroio^h, illustrated by 108 
full-page engravings, chiefly' by Bartolozzi, with Letterpress 
Descriptions in French and Latin by Jacob BryaiU, Louis 
Dutens, tS:c., 2 handsome vols, folio, half crimson morocco, gilt 
top (selling price ;Cio los), £2 12s 6d. John Murray, 1844. ' 

The most beautiful Work on the “ Stately Horfies of England:' 

Nash's Mansions of England in the Olden Time, 104 
Lithographic Views faithfully reproduced from the originals, with • 
new and complete history of each Man.sion, by Anderson, 4 vols 
in 2, imperial 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges (pub £6 6s), £2 los. 
Sotheran. 


Sent Carriage Free to any part of the United Kingdom on 
receipt of Postal Order for the amount. 
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34 George IV Bridge^ EdhiburgJi. 

Choice Illustrated Works— coA7^//7i/eflf 

Lyndsay {Sir David, of the Moimt)-~K Facsimile of the 
ancient Heraldic Manuscript emblazoned by the celebrated Sir 
•David Lyndsay of the Mount, Lyon King at Arms in the reign of 
James the Fifth, edited by the late David Laing, LL.D., from 
the Original MS. in the possession of the Faculty of Advocates, 
folio, cloth, gilt top, uncut edges (pub £io los), los. 

Impression limited to 250 copies. 

Also Uniform. 

Scottish Al'ms, being a Collection of Armorial Bearings, 
A.l). 1370-1678, Reproduced in Facsimile from Contemporary 
Manuscripts, with Heraldic and Genealogical Notes, by K. R. 
Stodart, of the Lyon Office, 2 vols, folio^, cloth extra, gilt tops 
,^)ub £i 2 I2s), £^ los. 

Impression limited to 300 copies. 

vScvcral of the manuscripts from which ihcse Arms are taken have hitherto lx:en 
unknown to lieraldio antiquaries in this country. The Arms of u})war(ls of 600 
families are given, all of which are described in upwards of 400 pages of letter- 
press Ijy Mr Stodart. 

Ihe l)Ook is uniform with T/ynds.ay’s Heraldic ^Manuscript, and care was taken 
not to rcin-oiluce any Arms which are in that volume, unless there are variations, 
or from older manuscripis. 

Strutfs Sylva Britannicc et Scofue : or, Portraits of 
Forest Trees Distinguished for their Antiquity, Magnitude, or 
Beauty, drawn from Nature, with 50 highly finished etchings, 
imp. folio, half morocco extra, gilt top, a handsome volume (pub 

£9 9s), £^ 2s. 

The Modern Cupid {en Chemin de Fcr), by M. Mounet- 
vSully, of the Comedie PTan^ais, illustrations by Ch. Daux. A 
Bright, Attractive Series of Verses, illustrative of Love on the Rail, 
with dainty drawings reproduced in photogravure plates, and 
printed in tints, folio, edition limited to 350 copies, each copy 
numbered. Estes & Lauriat. 

Proofs on Japan paper, in parchment paper portfolio, only 65 
copies printed (pub 63s), £\ is. 

Proofs on India paper, in white vellum cloth portfolio, 65 copies 
printed (pub 50s), i6s. 

Ordinary copy proofs on vellum paper, in cloth portfolio, 250 
copies printed (pub 30s), los 6d. 

The Costumes of all Nations, Ancient and Modern, 
exhibiting the Dresses and Habits of all Classes, Male and Female, 
from the Earliest Historical Records to the Nineteenth Century, 
by Albert Kretschmer and Dr Rohrbach, 104 coloured plates 
tiiesplaying nearly 2000 full-length figures, complete in one hand- 
• some volume, 4to, half morocco (pub £4 4s), 45s. Sotheran, 
Walpole's {Horace) Anecdotes of Fainting in England, 
with some Account of the Principal Artists, enlarged by Rev. 
James Dallaway ; and Vertue’s Catalogue of Engravers who have 
been born or resided in England, last and best edition, revised 
with additional notes by Ralph N. Wornurn, illustrated with 
eighty portraits of the principal artists, and woodcut portraits of 
the minor artists, 3 handsome vols, <Svo, cloth (pub 27s), 14s 6d. 
Bickers. 

The same, 3 vols, half morocco, gilt top, by one 

of the be!=it Edinl'urgh binders (pub 45s), £i 8s. 
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Works on Edinburgh ^ 

Edtfiburgh arid its Neighbourhood in the Days of our 
Grandfathers^ a Series of Eighty Illustrations of the more remark- 
able Old and New Buildings and Picturesque Scenery of Edin- 
l)urgh, as they appeared about 1830, with Historical Introduction 
and Descriptive Sketches, by James Gowans, royal 8vo, cloth 
elegant (pub 12s 6d), 6s. J. C. Nimmo. 

“ The chapters are briijhtly and well written, and are all, from first to last, 
readable and full of information. The volume is in all respects handsome.” — 
Scotsutixn. 

Edinburgh Unmersity — Account of the Tercentenary Fes- 
tnuxl of the Umvei'sity^ including the Speeches and Addresses on 
the Occasion, edited by R. .Sydney Marsden, crown 8vo, cloth 
(pub 3s), IS. Itlackwood cS: Sons. 

Ilisfot'ical Notices of Lady Yestefs Church and Pax'sh^ 
l)y James J. Hunter, revised and corrected by the Rev. Dr Gray, 
crown 8vo, cloth (})ub 2s 6d), qd. 

Of interest to the antiquarian, containing notices of buildings and places now 
fast disappearing. 

Ilistoty of the Queeds Edinburgh Rifle Volunteer Brigade^ 
with an Account of the City of Edinburgh and Midlothian Rifle 
Association, the Scottish Twenty Club, Ac., l)y Wm. Stephen, 
crmyn Svo, cloth (pul> 5s), 2s. Blackwoo<l A Sons. 

“ 't his opfiortune volume has far more interest for readers generally than might 
ha\'e been expected, while to members of the Edinl^urgh Volunteer Brigade it 
cannot fail to be very interesting indeed.”— James's Gazette. 

Leightods ( Alexander) ALysterious Legends of Edmburgh^ 

illustrated, crown Svo, boards, is 6d. 

Contents : — Lord Karnes’ Puzzle, Mrs Corbet’s Amputated Toe, The Brownie 
of the West Bow, The Ancient Bureau, A Legend of llalkerstone’s Wynd, Deacon 
Macgillvray’s Disappearance, T.ord Braxfield’s Case of the Red Night-cap, The 
.Strange Stoiy of Sarah Gowanlock, and John Cameron’s Life Policy. 

Steveds (Dr William) LLi story of the ILigh ^ School of 
Edinburgh, from the beginning of the Sixteenth Century, based 
upon Researches of the Town Council Records and other Authentic 
Documents, illustrated with view, also facsimile of a School 
Exercise by Sir Walter Scott when a pupil in 1783, crown Svo, 
cloth, a handsome volume (pub 7s 6d), 2s. 

Appended is a list of the distinguished pupils who have been educated in this 
Institution, which has been patronised by Royalty from the days ofijames VI. 

The Authorised Library Edition, 

Trial of the Directors of the City of Glasgotu Batik, before 
the Petition for Bail, reported by Charles Tennant Couper, 
Advocate, the Speeches and CJpinions, revised by the Council and 
Judges, and the Charge by the Lord Justice Clerk, illustrated 
with lithographic facsimiles of the famous false Balance-sheets, 
one large volume, royal Svo, cloth (pub 15s), 3s 6d. Edinburgh. 

Wilson! s {Dr Daniel) ALemorials of Edinburgh in the 
Olden Time, with numerous fine engravings and woodcuts, 2 vols, 
4to, cloth (pub £2 2s), i6s 6d. 


Sent Carriage Free to any part of tlu United Kingdom on 
receipt of Postal Order for the amount, * 

JOHN GHANT, 25 & 34 George IT. Bridge, Edinliurgli. 
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\ dr George IV, Bridge^ Edinburgh. 
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^ Works on the Highlands of Scotland : - 

.j> Disruption Worthies of the Highlands, a Series of Bio- 
graphies of Eminent Free Church Ministers who Suffered in the 
North of Scotland in 1843 for the Cause of Religious Idberty, 
enlarged edition, with additional Biographies, and an Introduc- 
tion by the Kev'. Dr Duff, illustrated with 24 full-page portraits 
and facsimiles of the autographs of eminent Free Churchmen, 
4to, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt (pub £\ is), 8s 6d. 

Gaelic Names of Plants, Scottish /m/z, Collected and 

Arranged in Scientific Order, with Notes on the Etymology, 
their Uses, riant Superstitions, &c., among the Celts, with 
Copious Gaelic, English, and Scientific Indices, by John Came- 
ron, 8vo, cloth (pub 7s 6d), 3s 6d. Blackwood Sons. 

“ It is impossible to wirlihold a tribute of admiration from a work on which 
the ^thor spent ten years of his life, and which necessitated not only \’olununous 
m (>aelic and Irish, but long jejurneys through the Highlands in search 
of Gaelic names for plants, or rather, in this case, plants for names already 
existing. — Scotsman. 

Grant {Mrs, of Laggan) — Letfas from the Mountains, 
edited, with Notes and Additions, by her son, |. V. Grant, best 
edition, 2 vols, post 8vo, cloth (pul.) 21s), 4s 6d. * London. 

Lord Jeffrey says Her M .etters from the Mount.iins’ are among the 
most interesting collections of real letters that have been given to the public : 
and being indebted for no part of their interest to the celebrity of tlic names 
they contain, or the importance of the events they narrate, afford, in their suc- 
cess, a more honouraldc testimony of the talents of the author. The great 
charm of the con-espiondence indeed is its perfect independence of artificial 
helps, and the air of fearlessness and originality which it has consequently 
assumed.” 

Historical Sketches of the Highland Clans of Scotland, 
containing a concise account of the origin, »S:c., of the Scottish 
Clans, with twenty-two illustrative coloured plates of the Tartan 
worn by each, jX)st 8vo, cloth, 2 s 6d. 

“The object of this treatise is to give a concise account of the origin, seat, 
and characteristics of the Scottish Clans, together with a repiresentatiou of the 
distinguishing tartan worn by each.” — Prc/ace. 

Keltic {John S.)~~A History of the Scottish Highlands, 

Highland Clans, and Highland Regiments, with an Account of 
the Gaelic Literature and Music by Dr M‘Lauchlan, and an 
Essay on Highland Scenery by Professor Wilson, coloured illus- 
trations of the Tartans of Scotland, also many steel engravings, 2 
vols, imperial 8vo, half morocco, gilt toj) (pul>;f^3 los), ;,{^i 17s 6d 
Mackenzie {Alexande?') —The History of the Highland 

Clearances, coniixmmg a reprint of Donald Macleod's ‘‘ Gloomy 
Memories of the Highlands,” “Isle of Skye in 1882,” and a 
Verbatifu Report of the Trial of the Ihae (Jrofters, tiiick vol, 
crown 8vo, cloth (pub 7s 6 ( 1 ), 3s Od. Inverness. 

“ Some people may ask, Why rake up all this iniquity just now? We answer. 
That the same laws whicii permitted the cruelties, the inhuman atrocities, 
described in this book, are still the laws of the country, and any tyrant who may 
be indifferent to the healthier public opnnion which now prevails, may legally 
repeat the same proceedings whenever he may take it into his head to do so.” 

Stewurfs {General David, of Garth) Sketches of the 
Character, Inslilutions, and Customs of the /Jipilatiders of Scot- 
land, crown 8v(.), cloth (pub 5s), 2s. Inverness. 

Stewart’s sketches of the Highlands and Highland regiments are worthy to 
rank beside the Highl.and works of Sir VV’alter Scott, or even more worthy, for 
facts are stronger than fiction. Every Scottish lad should have the book in his 
hands as soon as ht; is able to read. 
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Scottish Literature 

The genial Author of “ Nodes AmbrosianaT 

Christopher North — A Memoir of Professor John JVilson, 
compiled from Family Papers and other sources, by his daughter, 
Mrs Gordon, new edition, with portrait and illustrations, crown 
8 VO, cloth (pub 6s), 2 s 6d. 

“ A writer of the most ardent and enthusiastic genius.'* — Henry HALLA^t. 

“ I'he whole literature of England does not contain a moi'e brilliant series of 
articles than those with which Wilson has enriched the pages of Blackzvood' s 
Magazine ." — Sir Arc hi halo Alison. 


Cockburn {fie nry) —Journals of, being a Continuation of 
the Memorials of his Time, 1831- 1S54, 2 vols, Svo, cloth (pub 
2 Is), 8s 6d. hAlinburgh. 

C 


Cochrafi- Patrick {R. Iff) — Records of the Coinage of 
Scotland., from the lOarliest Period to the Union, numerous 
illustrations of coins, 2 vols, 410, half citron morocco, gilt top, 
;!^'4 I os. David Douglas. 


Also iinifo)-i)i. 

Cochran- Patrick (R. IF.) — 77ie Afeodls of Scotland, a 
Descriptive Catalogue of the Royal and other Medals relating to 
Scotland, 410, half citron morocco, gilt top, f z 5s. David 
Douglas. 

Also iDiifonn. ' , 

Cochran-Patrick {R. IF.) — Early Records relating to 
Mining in Scollami, 4to, half citron morocco, £i 7 ^ 6d. David 
Douglas. 

“The future historians of Scotland will be vei*y fortunate if many parts of 
their materials are so carefully worked up for them, and set before them in so 
complete and taking a form.” — A thcnceitni. 

“ Wc have in these records of the coinage of Scotland not the production of a 
dilettante but of a real student, who with rare [)ains and the most scholarly dili- 
gence has set to work and collected into two massive volumes a complete history 
of the coinage of Scotland, so far as it c.an be gathered from ancient records.” — • 
A endeniy. 

“ Such a book .... revealing as it tloes the first dcvclojMnents of an 
industry which has become the mainspring of the national prosperitjg ought to 
be specially interesting to all patriotic Scotsmen.” -vS\e/jr<r(/(y' Reviezv. 


Crieff : Its Traditions and Chai'acters, with Anecdotes of 
Slrathcarn, Rcminisccncc.s of Obsolete Customs, Trudititms, and 
Superstititms, I fumorous Anecdotes of Schoolmasters, Ministers, 
and other Public Men, crown Svo, Is. 

“A book which will have considerable value in the eyes of all collectors of 
Scottish literature. A gathering up of stories about well-known inhabitants, 
memorable local occurrences, and descriptions of manners and customs.” — 
Scotsman 


Sent Carriage Free to any pari of the United Kingdom on 
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^ Scottish Literature —co/7///7iyeflf ; - 

^ Douglas' {Gavin, Bishop of Dunkeld, 1475-1522) T’oetical 
Works, edited, with Memoir, Notes, and full Glossary, by John 
Small, M.A., F.S.A. Scot., illustrated with specimens of manu- 
.script, title-pa^e, and woodcuts of the early editions in facsimile, 
4 vols, beautifully printed on thick paper, post 8vo, clotli (pub 
3^)> 2s 6d. W. Paterson. 

“ 'J'he latter part of the fifteenth and beginnln}? of the sixteenth century, a 
period almost barren in the .annals of Knglish poetry, was marked l>y a remark- 
able series of distinguished poets in Scotland. J)urin.ix this period flourished 
Dunbar, Henryson, Mercier, Harry the Min-trel, (lavin ]7ouj;las, bellenden, 
Kennedy, and byndesay. Of these, although the palm of excellence must Iieyond 
all doubt he awarded to Dunbar,— next to burns probably the greatest poet of 
his country,— the voice of contemporaries, as well as of the age that immediately 
followed, pronounced in favour of him who, 

‘ In barbarovis age, 

^ ( lave rude Scotland Virgil’s page,’ — 

Gavin Douglas. We may confidently predict that this will long remain the standard 
edition of Gav in Douglas ; and we shall lie glad to see the works of other of the 
old Scottisli poets editeil with eqti.'d sympathy and success.” — Athciuctiin. 

Lyndsays {Sir David, of the Mount, 14(40-1^68) Poetical 

' Works, l)cst edition, edited, with Life and Glossary, by David 
Laing, 3 v<.)ls, crown 8vo, doth (})ub 63s), 18s 6d. 

Another cheai)er edition l)y the same editor, 

2 vols, 121110, dotli (pub 15s), 5s. \V. Paterson. 

When it is s.aid that the revision, including Preface, Memoir, and Notes, 
has been executed by Dr David I.aing, it is said that all has been done that 
is ])ossiblc by thorough scholarship, go(al judgment, and conscientiousness. 
Scotsaniin. 

Lytteil {William, M.A.) — Landmarks of Scedtish Life 

and fjinfitafe, crown 8vo, cloth (pul) 7^ 2s. Ldinburgh. 

Introductory Observations ; Cumbrae Studies, or an “Alphabet of Cnnnbrae 
Local Names; Arran Studies, or an “Al|)habet’ of Arran T.ocal Names, 
Lochranza daces; .Sannox Scenes and Sights; Short Sketches of Notable 
Places ; A Glance Round Bute ; Symbols ; J'^xfilanations, Nc. iNc. 

APKerlies {F. IL, F.S.A. Scot.) History of the Lands and 
their Owners in Galloway, illustrated by woodcuts of Notable 
Places and Objects, with a Historical Sketch of the District, 5 
handsome vols, crown 8vo, roxburghe style (pub £1 15s), 26s 6d. 
W. Paterson. 

Ramsay {Allan)— The Gentle Shepherd, New Edition, 
with Memoir and Glossary, and illustrated with the original 
g^phic plates by David All.an ; also, all the Original A^rs to the 
Songs, royal 4to, cloth extra (pub 21s), 5s. \\. & A. Iv. 

Johnston. 

The finest edition of the celebrated Pastoral ever produced. Th® 
been made e.xpre.ssly for the edition, a large clear type has been se ected, and 
the printing in^ black and red is of the highest class. 1 he original plates by 
David Allan have been restored, and are here printed in tint. Ihe volume con- 
tains a Prologue, w’hich is published for the lir>t time. 


Sent Carriage Free to any part of the United Kingdom on 

receipt of Postal Order for the amount. 

JOHN GRANT, 25 & 34 George IT. Bridge, Edlntargh. 
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Scottish lAteTQLtMre— continued - 

T/tQ Ea}‘liest knoivn Printed English Ballad, 

Scottysclie Kynge — A Ballad of the, written by John 
Skelton, Poet Laureate to King Henry VIII., reproduced in 
facsimile, with an Historical and Biographical Introduction, by 
John Ashton, beautifully printed on thick paper, small 4to, cloth, 
uncut edges (pub i6s), 3s 6d. Elliot Stock. 

of h.m 'I’he power the strangeness, tlie volubility of his 

inadi sleltln Perfect originality of his manner, 

'^‘^elton one of the most extraordinary writers of any age or country.” 

Ihis unique ballad w.a^s printed by Richard Fawkes, the King’s printer in 
b of grearimeVl^t. " desci'ibed in it, and 

beautiful volume, the paper, 

printing, and binding of which are all alike excellent. ^ ^ 

One of the Earliest Presidents of the Court of Session. 

Setan (Alexander, Earl cf Durifer inline, Chancellor of 
Scotland, 1555-1622) — J/emoir of with an Appendi.x contain- 
ing a Lis 3 of (he various I’re.sidents of the Court, and Genealogical 
Tables of the Legal Families of bTskine, Hope, Dalrymple, and 
Hundas, by George Seton, Advocate, with extiuisitely etched 
portraits of Chancellor .Seton, and George, seventh Lord Seton, 
and his family ; also tjie C'hanccllor\s .Signatures, Seals, and Book- 
Stamp ; with etchings of Old Dalgety Church, Fwie Castle, and 
linkie House, small 4to, cloth (pub 2is) 6s 6d. Blackwood K Sons. 

\V e have here everything connected with the subject of the book that could 
The re^i student the herald, the genealogist, and the archicologist. 

I he result is a book worthy of its author’s bigi, reputation.’ —AV/'ov 

li aide ns (Alex, f) I/i story of Angus or Eorfarshfe, its 
lAind and People, Descriptive and Ilisiorical, iliiistratcd with 
map.s, facsimile.s, cV'c., 5 vols, 4to, cloth (]niblished to subscribers 
only at ^2 lys 6.1), pf lys 6d. Dundee. 

Sold separa^tely, vol 2, 3s 6d ; vol 3, 3s 6d ; vols 4 and 5, ys 6d j 
vol 5, 3s 6(1. ' 

-‘i niost useful Work of Ref erenee. 

II ilsoifs Gazetteer of Scotland, demy 8vo (473 pp ) 

ch)th gilt (pub 7s 6 ( 1 ), 3s. \V. & A. K. lohnston. ' ' 

as Country of any importance 

a.s existing a the present day and is portable in form and very moderate in 
information as to towns and places, the work 
gives the statistics of rea property, notices of public works, public buildings. 

histoJyand hi.storlcal incidents S 

iie(:ted vyith particular localities have not been omitted. 

felt ” entirely provides for a want which has been greatly 

Y junger (John, shoemaker, St Boswells, Author of “ River 

Angling for Salmon and Trout," “ Corn Law Rhymes," Src.) — 
portrait, crown 8vo (457 pages), cloth (pub 

ulu shoemaker of .St Boswells,’ as he was designated in all parts of Scot- 
land, was an ex<:ellent prose writer, a respectable poet, a marvellously gifted 
nian m conversation. His life will be read with great interest ; the simple heart- 
hfe-struggle of a highly-gifted, humble, and honest 
mechanic,— a life of care, but also a life of virtue.”— Review. 


Sent Carriage Free to any part of the United Kingdom on 
receipt of Postal Order for the amount. ' 

JOHN GRANT, 25 & 34 George IV, Bridge, Edlnbiirgli. 
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S 25 24 George IV Bridge^ Edinburgh. 

7 Grampian Club Publications, of valuable MSS. 
and Works of Original Research in Scottish 
History, Privately printed for the Members 

The Diocesan Registers of Glasgow — Liber Protocollorum 
M. Cuthbcrti Simonis, notarii et scribae capiluli Glasguensis, a.d. 
1499-1513; Rental Book of the Diocese of Glasgoiu., A.D. 

1509-1570, edited by Joseph Bain and the Rev. Dr Charles 
Rogers, with facsimiles, 2 vols, 8vo, cl, 1875 (pub £2 2s), 7s 6d. 


Rental Book of the Cistercian Abbey of Conpar-Angus^ 

'idilth the Brevia/'v of the 7\e<:;'/ster^ edited l>y the Rev. Dr Charles 
Rogers, with facsimiles of \iss., 2 vols, 8vo, cloth, 1879-80 (pub 
£2 I2S 6d), los 6d. 


The same, vol IT., comprising the Register of 

'Jacks of the AH'cy of Cn far, Renta/ (f St J/anfs JlAnnistery, and 
Appendix, Svo, cloth (pub £l is), 3s 6d. 


Estimate of the Scottish Aobility during the Minority of 
James VL, edited, with an Introduction, from the original MS. 
in the Public Record Office, by Dr Charles Rogers, 8vo, cloth 
(pul) los 6d), IS. 6d. 


The reprint of a manuscript discovered in the Public Record Office. Ihe 
details are extremedy curious. 


Genealogical Memoirs of the Families of Colt and Coutts^ 

by Dr Charles Rogers, 8vo, cloth (pub los 6d), 2s 6d. 


An old Scottish family, including the emineni; bankers of that name, the 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts, itc. 


Rogers’ {Dr Charlts) Memorials of ihe. Earl of Stirling 
an<l..pfihe House of Alexander, portraits, 2 vols, Svo, cloth (pub 
^3 3s), los 6d. Edinburgh, 1877. 


This work embraces not only a history of Sir William Alexander, first Lari of 
Stirling, but also a genealogical account of the tanuly ot Alexandei m all its 
branches *, many interesting historical details connected with ^5Cottish State affairs 
in the seventeenth century ; also with the colonisation ot America. 


Sent Carriage Free to any part of ihe United Kingdom on 
receipt of Postal Order for the amount. 

JOHN GEMT, 25 & 34 George IV. Bridge, Edinburgh. 
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John Grants Bookseller, 


m 


Histories of Scotland, complete set if 10 vols 
for c63 3s. 

This grand national series of the Early Chronicles of Scotland, edited by the 
mc^t eminent Scottish^ antiquarian scholars of the present day, is now completed, 
and as sets are becoming few in number, early application is necessary in order 
to secure them at the reduced price. 

The Series comprises : — 

Scotia’omcon of Jo Jm de Fordun, from the Contemporary 
MS. (if not the author’s autograph) at the end of the Fourteenth 
Century, preserved in the Library of Wolfenbiittel, in the Duc^y 
of Brunswick, collated with other known MSS. of the original 
chronicle, edited by \\. h. Skene, LL. D., Historiographer-Royal, 
2 vols (pub 30s), not sold separately. 

The Afeti'ical Chronicle of Andrcio Wyntoun, Prior of St 

Serfs Inch at Loehleven, who died about 1426, the work now 
printed entire for the first time, from the Royal MS. in the British 
Museum, collated with other MSS., edited ])y the late D. Laing, 
LL. D., 3 vols (pidr 50s), vols 1 and 2 not sold separately. 

Vol 3 sold separately (pub 21s), los 6d. 

Lives of Saint Nininn and St Kentigern, comj)iled in the 
I2th century, and edited from the best' MSS. by the late A. P. 
horbes, D.C.L., BisRop of Brechin (pub 15s), not sold separately. 
Life of Saint Colnniba, founder of Hy, written by Adamnan, 
ninth Alibot of that Monastery, edited by Win . Reeves, D.I)., 
M.R.I.A., translated by the late A. P. Forbes, D.C.L., Bishop 
of Brechin, with Notes arranged liy W. F. Skene, LL.D. 
(pub not sold se|)aratcly. 

The Book of Lduscarden, being uni.)ublished Continuation 
of Fordun’s Chronicle by M. Buchanan, Treasurer to the Dauphi- 
ness of France, edited and translated by Skene, 2 vols (pub 30s), 
I2S 6d, sold se[)arately. 

A Critical Essay on the Ancient Inhabitants of Scotland, 

by Thomas Innes of the Sorbonne, with Memoir of the Author by 
(jcorge Grubb, LL.D., and Appendix of Original Documents by 
Win. F. .Skene, LL.D., illustrated with charts (pub 2ls), 

I os 6d, sold separately 

, die Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, a uniform series of 

the Histori.ans of .Scotland, accompanied by English translations, aixi illustrated 
by notes, critical and explanatorj^ was commenced some years since and has 
recently been finished. 

So much has recently been done for the history of Scotland, that the necessity 
^ ^*^idcal edition of the earlier historians has become very apparent. 

I he history of Scotland, prior to the 15th century, must always be based to a 
great extent upon the work of hordun ; but his original te.\t has been made the 
basis of continuations, and h.as been largely altered and interpolated by his con- 
tinuators,^ whose statements are usually quoted as if they belonged to the original 
work of Porduri. An edition discriminating between the original text of Fordun 
.and the additions and alterations of his continu.ators, and at the same time trac- 
ing out the scuirces of Pordun s narr.ative, would obviously he of great importance 
to the right understanding of Scottish history. 

1 he complete set forms ten hand.some volumes, demy 8vo, illustrated with 
facsimiles. 


Sent Carnage Free to any part of the United Kingdom on 
receipt of Postal Order for the amount. 

JOHN GRANT, 26 & 34 George IV. Bridge, Edliibiir|fli. 
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! Campbeil\Colin^ Lord Clyde) — Life of, illustrated by 

^ Extracts from his Diary and Correspondence, by Lieut. -Cten. 
^ Shadwell, C.B., with portrait, maps, and plans, 2 vols, 8vo, 
cloth (pub 36s), 6s 6d. Blackwood & Sons. 

“In all the annals of ‘ Self-Help,’ there is not to be found a life move tnily 

The simple, self-denyine, 
‘ in every line of General 


De Wiifs { John, Grand Pensionary of Holland) IJfc ; 
or. Twenty Years of a Parliamentary Repnblic, by M. A. Pon- 
talis, translated by S. E. Stephenson, 2 vols, 8vo, cloth (pul.) 


completely 


36s), 6s 6(1. l.ongman. 

Uniform with the favourite editions of Motley’s “ Netherlands” and “John of 
P)arnveld,” 8:c. 

Johnson {Doctor) : His Friends and his Critics, by 
George Birkbet'k Hill, D.C.L., crown 8vo, cloth (pul;) Ss), 2s. 
^mith, Elder, dk Co. . 

“The pul)lic now reaps the tidvantase of Dr HdTs rese.archcs in a most 
-readable volume. Seldom has a pleasant<a commcnlru-y been written on a 
literary masterpiece. . . . 1 hrouuhont the author of this pleasant 

has spared no pains to enalde the present tienera 

the sphere in which Johnson talked and taught. ....... 

Hathews {Charles fatties, the Actor) -Life of, chiefly 
Autobiographical, with Selections froui his (. orrespoiKlcnce and 
Speeches, edited by Charles Dickens, iiortrails, 2 vols, 8vo, cloth 
(imb 2Ss), 5s. NTacmillan,. 1879. , , 

“ 'I’he book is a charming one from first to last . .'uul Mr Dickens uesei ves a 
full measure of credit for the care and discrimination he h.as exercised tn the 
business (d' editing.” — i'llobc. 

Brazil and Java— The Coffee Culture in America, Asia, 
and Africa, by C. F. Van Delden Lavine, illustrated with 
numerous plates, maps, and diagrams, thick 8vo, cloth (pub 25s), 
3s 6d. Allen. , 

A useful work to those interested in the production of coffee, the author was 
charged with a special mission to brazil 011 helialf of the collee culture and cottee 
commerce in the Dutch possessions in India. 

Smith {Captain John, 1579-1631)-- and 
D iscm'crics of, sometime President ol V ir^jinin and Adminxl of New 
England, newly ordered by John Ashton, with illustrations taken 
by him from original source.s, post 8vo, cloth (pub 5s), 2s. 
Ca.ssell. . , . r 1 

“ Full of interesting particulars. Captain John Sniiih s life was one peculiai ly 
aclveniurous, bordering almost on the ronumtic; and bis adventures are itlaled 
by himself with a terse and rugged brevity that is very charming. im). 



Bartholomew', F.R.G.S., crown folio, cloth (pub £\ is 

Embraced iUphabetical Indices to the most important towns of Canada and 
Newfoundland,^ to the counties ofCan.ada, the principal cities and counties of the 
United States, and the most imporiant towns in Central America, .Mexico, the 
Wc t Indies, and .South America. 

Sent Carriage Free to any part of the Ltuted hingdotn on 
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John Grants Bookseller^ 




Lillie's {/, Slanley) Soulli Africa, a Sketch-Book of Men 

and Manners, 2 vols, 8v'o, cloth (pub 21s), 3s 6d. Sonnenschein. 






% 


Oliphanl (^Laurence) — The Land of Gilead, with Ex- 
cursions in the Lebanon, illustrations and maps, 8vo, cloth (pub 
2 is), 8s 6d. black\voo(l » 5 v: Sons. 

“A most rascinnting book.” — Ol>se7‘7>er. 

“ A singuIaHy agreeable narrative of a journey through regions more replete, 
perhaps, with varied and striking associations than any other in the world, d'hc 
writing throughout is highly picturestjue and efTcctive.” — Athena' uui. 

A most fascinating volume of travel. . . . His remarks on manners, customs, 
and superstitions are singularly interesting .” — St J nines' s Sazettc. 

. ‘I 1 he reader will find in this book a vast amount of most curious and v.aluable 
information on the strange races and religions scattered about the country.” — 
Sa t H -/ d a \ ’ Re 7 'ieu<, 

An admiral.)ie work, both as a record of travel and as a contribution to 
physical science .” — Inanity hair. ^ 

Palh^rson {A\ //.) LVie Aleio Golden A^v, and Lnjlitence 
of the rreeioits Mctah upon (he IFar, 2 vols, 8vo, cloth (pul> 
3 IS 6 ( 1 ), 6s. blackwood cK: Sons. 

Cox TF. NTS. 

Voi. I.— - J iiF Pi-:kioi.> oi' |)iscovi;Ky and Romamk oi' tiif New Col of n 
''^ 4^*5C“7 I list first I idings— .Scientific Fears, and Ceiieral J'inthusiasm — 
Ihe (jrreat Fmigration - Fiom ral i'Jlects of tiieCoId 1 )isco\ eries upon Commerce 
— -J osition of (jieat Uritain, and first Fffects on it of the (»old J )iscov“rics — d lie 
Colden Age in California and Australia— Jdfe at the Mines. A RKTKost'KCT.— 
History and Influence of the Precious Metals dowh to the Birth of Modern 
Furope —- 1 he Silver Age in America-- Effects of the .Silver Age ujion Europe— 
Production of the I'recious Metals during the Silver Age (1492-1810) — Effects of 
the Silver Age upon the Value of .Money (1492-iSoo). 

OK Rkxfwju) .Scakcitv. — Renewed Scarcity ofthe Precious 
Metals, A.o. 1800-30 — 'i’he Period ()f .Scarcity. Part II. — Effects upon Great 
Bntam — 'i'he .Scarcity lessens— Beginnings of a New Gold Supply -(ieneral 
Distress before the Cic^ld Discoveries. “ CiiK.M- *’ and “ Dkak ’ Money— On 
the Effects of Ch.anges in the Quantity and Value of Money. The N ew Goi.den 
Age. —First Getting of the New (Jold — First Diffusion of the New’ (fold — Indus- 
trial Enterprise in Europe— V.ast Expansion of Trade with the East (a. D. 1855- 

75)~lotal Amount of the New' (iold and Silver Its Influence upon the World 

at large— Clo.se of the (rolden Age, 1876-80 — Total Pnxluction of Gold and 
Silver. I’kkiod 1492-1848. — Production of Gold and Silver subsequent to 1848 — 
Changes in the Value of Money subsequent to a.d. 1492. Period a.d. 184S 
and subsccpiently. Period a.d. 1782-1865. -Illusive Character of the Board of 
Irade Returns since 1S53 — Growth of our National Wealth. 

Tunis, Pasl and ITesenl, with a Narrative of the French 
CoiKquc.st of the Regency, by A. M. Rmadley, Correspontlent of 
the 7 h/u’s during the War in Tuni.s, with numerous illustration^ 
and maps, 2 vols, post 8vo, cloth (pub 25s), 6s. Jhackwood & Sons. 

“ Mr Broadley has had peculiar facilities in collecting materials for his 
volumes. Possessing a thorough knowdedge of Arabic, he has for years acted as 
confidential adviser to the Bey. . . . The information which he is able to place 
before the reader is novel and amusing. ... A standard work on Tunis has 
been long required. This deficiency has been admirably supplied by th^author ” 
— Morrting^ Post. 


Sent Carriage Free Jo any part ofthe United Kingdom 
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Burnet {Bishop) — Histo?y of the Reformation of the 

Church of England, with numerous Illustrative Notes and copious 
Index, 2 vols, royal 8vo, cloth (pub 20s), los. Reeves & Turner, 
1880. 

“ Burnet, in his immortal History of the Reformation, has fixed the Protestant 
religion in this country as long as any religion remains among us. Burnet is, 
without doubt, the English Eusebius.” — Dr Ai-thoki’K. 

Burnefs History of his Own Time, from the Restoration 
of Charles II. to the Treaty of the Peace of Utrecht, with 
Historical and Biograjdneal Notes, and a copious Index, com- 
plete in I thick volume, imperial 8vo, portrait, cloth (i)ul) 5s), 
5s 6d. 

“ I am reading Burnet’s Own Times. Did you ever read that garrulous 
pleasant history? full of scandal, which all true history is; no palliatives, but all 
the stark wickedness that actually gave the moincntiun to national actors ; none 
of that cursed J/uvieian indifference, so cold, and unnatural, and inhuman,” &c. 

H A K Lies I. AM U. 

Creasy (Sir Edward S.) — History of England, from the 

Earliest Times to the End of the Middle Ages, 2 vols (520 ])p 
each), 8vo, cloth (pul) 25s), 6s. Smith, Elder, & Co. 

Crime — Pikes (Luke Owen) History of Crime in England, 

illustrating the Changes of the Laws in the Ih'ogrcss of Civilisa- 
tion from the Roman Invasion to tlie Present Time, Index, 2 
very thick vols, Svo, cloth (luih 36s) los. Smitli, Elder, cV Co. 
Globe (The) Encyclopeedia of Useful Information, edited 
by john M. Ross, LL. T)., with numerous woodcut illustrations, 6 
handsome vols, in half-dark persian leather, gill edges, or in half 
calf extra, red edges (pub £4. i6s), £2 8s. Edinburgh. 

“A work of reference well suited for popular use, and may fairly claim to be 
the best of the cheap encyclopaalias.’ - , 1 Uu na-ttnt. 

HisUny of the War of Frederick /. against the Communes 
of Lom hardy, by Giovanni Ik Testa, translated from tlie Italian, 
and dedicated by the Author to the Right IJon. W. E. (iladstone, 
(466 jtages), Svo, cloth (pub 15s) 2s. Smith, Elder, & Co. 
Freemasonry — Fatotis (Brother C. 1.) Freemasonry and 
its Jnrisprudoice, according to the Ancient Landmarks and 
Charges, and the Constitution, Laws, and Practices of Lodges 
and Grand Lodges, Svo, cloth (pub los 6il), 3^ 6d. Reeves 
Turner. 

Freemasonry, its Symbolism, Religious Nature, and 

Law of Perfection, Svo, cloth (pub los 6d), 2s 6d. Reeves & 
Turner. 

Freemasonry, its Two Great Doctrines, The Exist- 
ence of God, and A Future State ; also, Its Three Masonic 
\jraces, Faith, Hope, and Charity— in i vol, Svo, cloth (pub los), 
2s 6d. Reeves (S: Turner. 

The fact that no such .similar works exist, that there is no standard of autho- 
rity to which reference can be made, notwithstanding the great and 
number of Freemasons and Lodges at home, and of those in j 

Colonics and other countries holding Charters from Scotland, or afnliated with 
Sc ttish Lodges, warrants the author to hope that they m.ay prove acceptable to 
the Order. All the oldest and best .authorities— the ablest writers, home and 
foreign— on the history and principles of Freemasonry have been carefully con- 
sulted. 

Sent Carriage i'rec to any part of the U?iited Kingdom on 
receipt of Postal Order for the amount. 
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John Granfy Booksellei^ 


ArnohTs {Cecil) Great Sayings of Shakespeare^ a Com- 
prehensive Index to Shakespearian Thought, being a Collection 
of Allusions, Reflections, Images, Familiar and Descri]>tive Pas- 
sages, and Sentiments from the Poems and Plays of Shakespeare, 
Alphabetically Arranged and Classified under Appropriate Head- 
ings, one handsome volume of 422 pages, thick Svo, cloth (pub 
7s 6d), 3s. Bickers. 

•Arrnnjjftl in a manner similar to Southgate’s “ Many Thoughts of Many 
Minds." This index differs from all other hooks in being much more com- 
jirehensive, while care has been taken to follow the most accurate text, and to 
cope, in the best maimer possible, with the difficulties of correct classification.* 

I'he most Beaut if ttl and Cheapest Jiirfhday Book Ptihlished, 
Birthday Book — Friendship's Diary for Fvery Day m the 
J'ear, uitli an appropriate Verse or Sentence selected from the 
great Writers of all Ages and Countries, each page ornamentet^by 
a richly engraved border, illustrated throughout, crown Svo, cloth, 
bevelled bonnls, exquisitely gilt and tooletl, gold edges, a perfect 
gem (pub 3s 6 ( 1 ), is qd. Hodder «S: Stoughton. 

'i his lx»ok practically lias never been jmblished. It only rccpiircs to be .seen 
to be iippveciatcd. 

Dohson ( Jr. T.) — The Classic Poels^ their TJves and their 
Times, with the Kpics Fd)itoniiscd, 452 ]'ngcs,^ crown Svo, cloth 
(pul) os), 2s 6 ( 1 . Smith, Kldcr, (S: Co. 

C' >N TICS rs. Homer’s Iliad, 'I'lie Lay of the NibclungcTn, Cid Cnmpeador, 
Hanle's J )i% ina Commedia, .Ariosto’s Orl.-ind<.> Furioso, t 'amoens’ Lusiad, 'basso’s 
lerusalem l)eli\ered, .'^j)enser's Fairy <Jueen, Alillon's l^aradise Lost, iMiltou’s 
j 'aradise Regained. 

Fng/ish /d/era fare : A Study of the Prologue ’ and 

Epilogue in F.nglish Literature, from Shakespeare to Dryden, by 
(L S. IL, crown Svo, cloth (i^ub 5s), is 6 ( 1 . Kegan Paul, 1S84. 

Will no tloid.li provt^ useful to writers miflerlaking Jiiore ambitious researches 
into the wider domains of dramatic or social history. 

Bibliographer {The)y a Magazine of Old-l'inie Literature, 

contains Articles on Subjects interesting to all Lovers of Ancient 
and Modern literature, c(mi]:)lete in 6 vols, 4to, antique boards 
(pub fz 5s), 15s. Elliot Stock. 

“ It is impossible to open these volumes anywliere withovit alighting on some 
.'.musing anecdote, or some valuable literary or historical note .'* — Saturday 
K cvit:'jv. 

Book-Lore, a Magazine devoted to the Study of Hiblio-. 
graphy, complete in 6 vols, 4to, antiqu^ boards (pub £2 5s), 15s. 
£)IIiot Slock. 

A vast store of interesting and out-of-the-way information, acceptable to the 
lover of books. 

Antupiary {The), a Magazine devoted to the Study of 
the Past, complete set in 15 vols, 410, antique bonrds (pub £$ 
12s 6d), £i 15s. Elliot Stock. 

A perfect mine of intere.sting matter, for the u.se of the student, of the times of 
our forefathers, and their cu.stoMs and habits. 


Sent Carriage Free to any part of the United Kingtioniton 
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2S 34 George I V. Bridge^ Edinburgh, 

: — 

Chaffers' Marks and Monograms on European and 
Oriental Pottciy and Porcelain^ with Historical Notices of each 
Manufactory, preceded by an Introductory Essay on the Vasa 
Fictilia of the Greek, Romano- British, and Mediaeval Eras, 7th 
edition, revised and considerably augmented, with upwards of 
3000 potters’ marks and illiistratious, royal Svo, cloth extra, gilt 
top» A I London. 

Civil Costume of Englatid, from the Conquest to the 
Present Time^ drawn from Tapestries, Monumental Effigies, 
(Illuminated MSS., by Charles Martin, Portraits, «S:c., 61 full-page 
plates, royal Svo, cloth (imb los 6d), 3s 6d. Bohn. 

In addition there are inserted at the end of tlie volume 25 plates illustrating 
Greek costume by T. Hope. 

Dyer (Thomas II. ^ LL.D.) — Imitative Art., its Principles 

f nd Projcress., witli 1 ‘reliniinniy Remarks on Beauty, Sublimity, 
hd Taste, Svo, cloth (pub 14s), 2s. Bell «S: Sons, 1SS2. 

Gi’eat Diamonds of the JPor/d, their History and 
Romance, C.'ollccled from (.)fficial, Private, and other Sources, 
by Edwin W. Streeter, edited and annotated by Joseph Hatton 
and A. If. Keane, Svo, cloth (pub los 6d), 2s 6d. Bell & Sons. 

Hamil ton's (Lady., the Ali stress of Lord Nelson) Attitudes, 
illu.sirating in 25 full-page plates the great Heroes and Heroines of 
Antiquity in their proper Costume, forming a useful study for 
drawing from correct and chaste models of Grecian and Roman 
Sculpture, 4to, cloth (pub £i is), 3s 6d. 
feivitt (Llewellyn., E.S.A.) ~ - Ilalf-ILours among some 
Autii/uitics, illustrated with 320 wood engravings, crown 
Svo, cloth gilt (pub (5s), 2s. Allen Co. 

CoNTKNTs : — Cromlechs, Implements of Flint and Stone, llron/o Impleme^l^. 
among: itie Celts, Konian Roads, 'I’emples, Altars, Sepulchral lnscri})tions. An- 
cient Pottery, Arms and Armour, Slal)s and Urasses, Coins, Churclt Dells, Glass, 
Encaustic 'Piles, I’apestry, Persona! Ornament.s, Cvc. tS;c. 

King (AVr. C, IV.) — Natural History of Gems and 

Dccorath'c Stones., line pajier edition, post Svo, cloth (pub lOs 6d), 
4s. Bell ^ .Sons. 

“ Contains so nuicli information and of so varied a nature, as to in.ake the 
work . . . by far the best treatise on this br.uich of mineralogy \vc p(.>s.-'e>.-’ 

in this or .any other language.” — AtheHu-um. 

T.eeclCs (fohn) Child re ti of the Mobility, Drawn from 

Nature, a Series of Humorous Sketches of our \’oung IMebcinns. 
including portrait of Leecli, with Letter on the .Vuthoi’s tieniu> 
Ityjohii Ritskin, 4to, cloili, 1841 (pub 7s 6d), Js 6d. Rejuo- 
vduced 1875, Bentley *Iv Son. 

Mo ret a (G.) — Italian Masters in German Galleries, 
translated frotn the German by L. M. Richter, post 8\o, cloth 
(pub 8s 6d)fc2s. Bell «S: Sons. 

“ Signor Mortlli has cre.atcd nothing less th.an a revolution in art-sdiolardiip. 
and both by precept and >. xample has given a remarkable impulse to s iiiiul 
ki -vwlcdge and indej’endent opinion.’ — Acaiiemy. 


Sent Carriage Free to any part of the L niitcd Kingdom on 
rcceifit if Postal Oi'der for the amount. 
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John Grants Bookseller, 


Exquisitely beautiful Works by Sir J, Noel Paton at a remarkably 
low price. 

Baton’s (Noel) Compositions frojti Shakespeare’s Tempest^ 
a Series of Fifteen Large Outline Engravings illustrating the 
Great Drama of our National Poet, with descriptive letterpress, 
obloHj^ folio, cloth (pub 2 is), 3s. Chapman & Hall. 

Uniform 7 mth the above. 

Baton’s (Noel) Compositions fro?n Shelley’s Brometheus 
Unbound^ a Series of Twelve Large Outline Engravings, oblong 
folio, cloth (pub 2 Is), 3s. Chapman & Hall. 

Smith ( J. Moyr) Ancient Greek Female Costume^ illus- 

trated l)y 1 12 tine outline engravings and numerous smaller 
illustrations, with Explanatory Letterpress, and Descrijitive 
Passages from the Works of Homer, Hesiod, Herodotus, .Eschy- 
lus, Euripides, and other Greek Authors, printed in brown, cro\yn 
8vo, cloth elegant, red edges (pub 7s 6d), 3s. Sampson Low. 
Bacon (Francis, Lord) — I Forks, both English and Latin, 
with an Introductory Essay, Hiographical and Critical, and 
copious Indices, steel portrait, 2 vols, royal 8vo, cloth (originally 
pub f 2 2 s, ) I2S. 1879. 

“ All his works arc, for expression as well as thought, the glory of our nation, 
and of all later ages.” — S hisffiki.d, Duke of lluckinghanishire. 

‘I I.ord' Ikicon was more and more known, anti his books more and more 
delighted in; so that those men who had more than ordinary knowledge in 
human affairs, esteemed him one of the most capable spirits of that age.” 

Burn (R. Scott) — The Bractical IJirectory for the Im- 
provement of Landed Property, Rural and Suburban, and the 
Economic Cultivation of its Farms (the most valuable work on 
the subject), plates and woodcuts, 2 vols, 4to, cloth (pub ^3 3s), 
15s. Paterson. 

ALartineau (Harriet) — The History of British Rule in 
India, foolscap 8vo (356 pages), cloth (pub 2s 6d), 9d. Smith, 
Elder, Co. 

A concise sketch, which will give the ordinary reader a general notion of 
what our Indian empire is, how we came hj- it, and what has gone forward in it 
since it first became connected w’ith Kngland. The book w'ill be found to state 
the broad facts of Anglo-Indian hiseory in a clear and enlightening manner; and 
it cannot fail to give valuable information to those readers who have neither time 
nor inclination to study the larger works on the subject. 

Selkirk ( /. Brown) — Fthics and ^Esthetics of Modern 
IWtry, crown 8vo, cloth gilt (pub 7s), 2s, Smith, Elder, cK: Co. 
Sketches from Shady Places, being Sketches . from the 
Criminal and Lower Classes, by Thor Frediir, crown 8vo, cloth 
(pub 6s), IS. Smith, Elder, & Co. 

“ Y)escriptions of the criminal and semi-criminal (if such a word maybe coined) 
classes, which are full of pouter, sometimes of a disagreeable kind.” — Athemeuiu. 

Southey’s (Robert) Commofiplace Book, the Four Series 
complete, edited by his Son-in-Law', J. W. Warter, 4 thick vols, 
8vo, cloth {pwh 42s), 14s. Longmans. ^ 

Warren’s (Samuel) Ten Thottsand a Year, early edition, 

with Notes, 3 vols, i2mo, cloth (pub i8s), 4s 6d, Blackwood, 

1853- 

Sent Carriaji^e I^fee to any part of t/ie United Kingdom ^n 
receipt of l^ostal Order for the amount. 
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Jones' {Professor T. Pymer) General Outline of the Or- 
ganization of the Animal Kingdom, and Manual of Comparative 
Anatomy, illustrated with 571 engravings, thick 8vo, half roan, 
gilt top (pub £\ IIS 6d), 6s. Van Voorst. 

Jones^ {Professor T Pymer) N’atural IIisio7y of Animals, 
Lectures delivered before the Royal Institution of Great Britain, 
209 illustrations, 2 vols, post 8vo, cloth (pub 24s), 3s 6d. Van 
Voorst. 

0 

Hunter's {Dr John) Essays on Natural Histoiy, Ana-' 
fomy. Physiology, Psychology, and Geology, to which are added 
T^ectures on the Hunterian Collection of Fossil Remains, edited 
by Professor Owen, portrait, 2 vols, 8vo, cloth (pub 32s), 5s. 
^"an Voorst. 

Eoreshy and Pbrest Pi'oducts — Ibize Essays of the 
Edinburgh International Forestry Exhibition, 18S4, edited by 
John Rattray, M.A., and Hugh Robert Mill, illustrated with 10 
jilates and 21 woodcuts, Svo, cloth (pub i6.s), 5s. J^avid Douglas. 

Comprises — 

Bkack’s Formation and Mana.ifement of Forest Tree Nurseries. 

The same, by I'noAfAs T5 kr\vic:k. 

Stai-kkk’s Formation and Management of Plantations on diflerent Sites, 
Altitudes, and Exposures. 

The same, by R. K. Hoi>son. 

Mii.ne’s Afforesting of Waste Land in .\berdecnshire by Means of the Plantitig 
Iron. 

]MAcLr<:AiV’.s Culture of Trees on the Margin of Streams and I.ochs in Scotland, 
with a View to the Preservation of the Banks, and the Conservation of Fish. 

Cannon’s Economical Pine Planting, with Remarks on Pine Nurseries and on 
Insects and Fungi destructive to Pines. 

Alexander on the Various Methods of Producing and Harvesting Cinchona 
Bark. 

RobERTSON on the Vegetation of Western Australia. 

Brace’s Formation and Management of Kucalypus Plantations. 

Carkicr’s Present and Prospective Sources of the Timber Supplies of Great 
Britain. 

Oldkievk on the best Method of Maintaining the Supply of Teak, with Remarks 
on its Price, Size, and Quality ; and on the Best Substitutes for Building 
Purposes. 

On the same, by J. C. Kemp. 

Alexander’.s Notes on the Ravages of Tree and 'J'imber Destroy ing Insects. 

Webster’s Manufacture and Uses of Charcoal. 

Boltlger’s Bye-Products, Utilisation of Coppice and of Branches and other 
Fragments of Forest Produce, with the View of Diminishing Waste. 

Ston hill’s Paper Pulp from Wood, Straw, and other Fibres in the Pjist and 
Present. 

Green’s Production of Wood Pulp. 

T. A.NtJERSON RKn>’s I’rcparation of Wood Pulp by the Soda Process. 

Cross and Bevan’s Report on Wood Pulp Processes. 

Yc HI da’s Lac(iucr (f/rz/jAt), Description, Cultivation, and I'reatment of the 
Iree, the CheniP rry of its Juice, and its Industrial Apidicatioiis. 

Sent Carnage Free to any part of the United Kingdom on 
receipt of Postal Order for the amount. 

JOM &RAIIT, 25 & 34 George IV. Bridge, Edinburgh. 
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John Graftt^ Bookseller^ 


Johnston’s (W. & A. K.) Instructive Series 

Scientific Tndttstries jBxplained^ showing how some of the 
important Articles of Commerce are made, by Alexander Watt, 
F.R.S.S.A., First Scries, containing Articles on Aniline Colours, 
Pigments, Soap-making, Candle-making, Paper-making, Gun- 
powder, ^ Glass, Alcohol, Beer, Acids, Alkalies, Phosphorus, 
Bleaching Powder, Inks, Vinegar-making, Acetic Acid, F'ireworks, 
Coloured Fires, Ciun-cotton, Distillation, t'tc. &c., crowmSvo, cloth 
(pub 2S 6(1), Is. , 

“ Mr Wiitt discourses of aniline pigments and dyes ; of candles and paper ; of 
iiunpowder and glass ; of inks and vinegar ; of fireworks and gun-cotton ; . . . 
excursions over the whole field of applied science ; . . one of the best is that 

on ‘ gilding watch-movements. A systematic arrangement of the subjects, has 
1»ecn purposely avoided, in order that tlie work may be regarded a.s a meaii.-^ of 
intellectual recreation.” — Academy , 

Scientific Indus tries Explained^ Second Series, containing 
Articles on Electric Light, (iascs. Cheese, Preservation of Food, 
Borax, Scicjiiitic Agriculture, Oils, Isinglass, Tanning, Nickel- 
plating, Cements and (Bues, Tartaric Acid, Stained Glass, Arti- 
ficial ^lanures, Vulcanised India-rubl)er, Ozone, Galvanic Batteries, 
Magnesia, The Telephone, Klectrotyping, iVc. &c., with illustra- 
tions, crown 8vo, cloth (pub 2s 6d), is. 


Mechanical Industries Explained^ showing how many 
useful Arts are practised, with illustrations, by Alexander Watt, 
containing articles on Carving Irish Bog-oak, Etching, Galvanised 
Iron, Cutlery, Goldbeating, Bookbinding, Lithography, Jewellery, 
Crayons, Balloons, Needles, Lapidary, Ironfounding, Pottery and 
Porcelain, Typefounding, Bread-making, Bronze-casting, Tile- 
making, Ormolu, Papier-mache, &c. 8:c., crown 8vo, cloth (pub 
2s 6d), is. 

“It would form a useful present for any boy with mechanical tastes.” — 
Engineer. 


Science in a Nul-Shell, in which rational Amusement is 
blended with Instruction, with numerous illustrations, by Alex- 
ander Watt, crown 8vo, illustrated boards (pub is), 6d. 

Contexts: — A bsorption of Carbonic Acid by Plants. — 1^0 Air-Pump. — 
Amalgams. — To Produce Artificial Ices. — Attraction : Capillary Attraction. — 
Carbon. — Carmine. — How to Make Charcoal. — 'I'o Prepare Chlorine. — Contrac- 
tion of Water — Crystallisation. — Distillation. — Effect of Carbonic Acid on Animal 
Life. — Electricity. — Evaporation, — Expansion by Heat, &c. — Heat, — Hydrogen 
Gas. — I.ight. — To Prepare Oxygen. — Photographic Prituing^f — How to ]Vlake a 
Fountain. — Refractive Power of Liquids. — Refrigeration. — Repulsion. — Solar 
Spectrum. — Specific Gravity Explained. — Structure of Crystals — Sympathetic 
Ink, ^c. &c. 


Sent Carriage Free to any part of the United Kingdom on 
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Stewart’s ( Gugald) Collected IVprks, best edition, edited 
; by Sir Wflliam Hamilton, with numerous Notes and Emendations, 
II handsome vols, Svo, cloth (pub £(> 12s), the few rcmaininji 
sets for £2. los. T. & T. Clark. 

Eleftients of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, 3 vols, 

8vo, cloth (i)ub £\ i6s), 8s 6d. 

Philosophy of the Active Powers, 2 vols, Svo, cloth (pub 

^I4sh6s6f 

Principles of Political Econofny, 2 vols, Svo, cloth (pub 
iTi 4s), 5s- 

“As the names of Thomas Reid, of Dufjald Stewart, and of Sir William Hamil- 
ton^vill he associated hereafter in the liistory of Philosophy in Scotland, as 
closely as those of Xenophanes, Parmenides, and Zeno in the School of Plea, ii 
is a sini'ular fortune that Sir William Hamilton should be the collector and 
editor of the works of his predecessors. . . . 'I’he chair w'hich lie filled 

for many years, not otherwise undistinguished, he rendered illustrious.” — 


Ea^e — The Ewina Co7nmedia, translated into English 
Ver.se by James P'ord, A. M., medallion frtintispiece, 430 pages, 
crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards (pub 12s), 2s 6d. Smith, 
Elder, t'v: Co. 

“ Mr Pord has .succeeded better than might have been e.vpected : his rhymes 
are good, and his translation deserves praise for its accuracy and fidelity. We 
ernnot refrain from acknowledging the many good qualities of Mr Ford’s trans- 
lation, and his labour of love will not have been in vain, if he is able to induce 
those who enjoy true poetry to study once moic the masterpiece of that literature 
from whence the great founders of EngH.sh poetry drew so much of their .sweet- 
ness and power.” — Atken<Funi. 

Pollok^s {Robert) The Course of Tifue, a Poem, beauti- 
fully printed edition, with jiortrait and numcroii.s illustration.s, 
121110, 6d. Blackwood & Sons. 

“ ‘ The Course of 'rime ’ is a very extraordinary^ poem, vast in it.s conception, 
vast in its plan, vast in its materials, and vast, if very far from perfect, in its 
achieverricnt.” — D. M. Mom. 

Mofithly Interpreter, a New Expository Magazine, edited 
by the Rev. Joseph S. Excll, M.A., joint-editor of the “Pulpit 
Commentary,” &c., complete from the commencement to its close, 
4 vols, 8vo, cloth (pub £x los), los 6d. T. & T. Clark. 

Vols. 1, 3, 4, separately, 2s each. 

The iiim of I'he Monthly I nterpreter is to meet in some adequate way the 
wants of the present-day student of the Bible, by furnishing him in a convenient 
and accessible form with what is being said and done by the ablest British, Ameri- 
can, and foreign theologians, thinkers, and Biblical critics, in matters Biblical, 
theological, scientific, pliilosophical, awd social. 


Parheds {Er Joseph, of the City Temple) Weaver Stephen ; 
or. The Odds and Evens of English Religion, Svo, cloth (pub 
7s 6d), 3s 6d. Sonnenschein. 

Dr Parker is no repeater of old remark.s, nor is he a superfluous commentator. 
His track is his own, and the jewels which he lets fall in his progress are from 
his own casks ; this will give a permanent value to hi.s works, when the produc- 
tions of copyists will be forgotten.” —C. H. Si’UKGEon. 

Skene {William E, LL.E., Historiographer- Royal for 
Scotland ) — The Gospel History for the Young, being Lessons on the 
Life P Christ, adapted for use in Families and in Sunday Schools, 
3 maps, 3 vols, crown Svo, cloth (pub 15s), 6s. Douglas. ^ 

“In a spirit altogether unsectarian provides for the young a simple, interest- 
ing, and thoroughly charming history of our l.ord. '—-Literary ll orhL 

‘‘ The ‘ Gospel History for the Young ’ is one of the most valuable books of 


the kind 


! ‘ Gospel 
The 


Churchmar.. 
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John Grant, Bookseller, Edinburgh, 


By the Authoress of “ The Laud o' the Leal. " 

Nairne’s (Baroness) Life and Songs, with a 

Memoir, and Poems of Caroline Oiiphant the Younger, edited 
by Dr Charles Kog<^, portrait and other illustrations ^ crown 
8yo, cloth t(p.ub 5s) ‘ ^ Grititin 

“ I’his publication is a good service to the jnemory of -an excellent and gifted 
lady, and 10 all lovers of bcottish Song.” — Scotsman. 

Ossian’s Poems, translated by Maepherson, 

241110, best red cloth, gilt (pub 2s 6d) 

^ A daint)r pocket edition. 

Perthshire— Woods, ^Forests, and Estates of 

Perthshire, with Sketches of the Principal Families of the 
County, by Thomas Hunter, Editor of the, Perthshire Consti- 
tutional and Journal^ illustrated with jo wood engravings^ 
crown Svo (564 pjr), cloth (pub I2s 6d) Perth 

“ Alto.gether a choice a'nti most valuable addition to the County Histories rif 
Scotland.’’ — Cl<isf[oiv Daily Mail. 

Duncan (John, Scotch Weaver and Botanisty^ 

— Life of, with Sketches of his Friends and Notices of the 
Times, by Wm. Jolly, F.R.S.E., H.M. Inspector of Schools, 
etched portrait, crown Svo, cloth (pub 9s) Kegan Paul 

“We must refer the reader to the book itself for the many quaint traits of 
character, and minute personal descriptions, which, taken together, .seem to 
give a lite*Kke’‘presdlitation of this humble philosopher. . . ’I'he many inci- 
dental notices which. work contains of the weaver caste, the workman's 
esprit de corps, and his wanderings alx»ut the country, either in the performance 
of his work or, when that was slack, taking a hand at the harvest, form an interest- 
ing chapter of social history. Ihe completeness of the w'ork is considerably 
enhanced by detailed descriptions of the district he lived in, and of his numerous 
friends and ac«iuainiance.” — ^Xthenceum. 

Scots (Ancient)— An Examination of th^ An- 
cient History of Ireland and Iceland, in so far as it concerns 
the Origin of the Scot§ ; Ireland not the Hibernia of the 
Ancient.s ; Interpolations in Jlede’s Ecclesiastical History and 
other Ancient Annals affecting the Early History of Scotland 
and Ireland — the three Essays in one volume, crown Svo, cloth 
(pub 4s) Edinburgh, 1883 

The first of the above treatises is mainly taken up with an investigation of the 
early History of Ireland and Iceland, in order to ascertain which has the better 
claim to be considered the original country of the Scots. In the second and 
third an attempt is made to show that Iceland w’as the ancient Hibernia, and 
the country from which the Scots came to Scotland ; and further, contain a 
review of the evidence furnished by the more genuine of the early British Annals 
agaiivst the idea that Ireland was the ancient Scotia. * 

Traditional Ballad Airs, chiefly of the North- 
Eastern Districts of Scotland, from Copie.s 

gathered in the Counties of Aberdeen, Banft', and Moray, by 
Dean Christie, and William Christie, Monquhitter, with the 
Words for Singing and the Music arranged for the Pianoforte 
and Harmonium, illustrated with Notes, giving an Account of 
both Words and Music, their Origin, &c. , 2 handsome vols, 
4to, half citron morocco, top, originally published at 
£4 4s by Edmonston Sc Douglas, reduced to 
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